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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr M'‘Kenzie on the Cycle of the Weather. 


[In our Journal for August 1820, we presented some extracts 
from a work. on the Cycle of the Weather, which has since 
been published, and which, we understand, has excited 
much interest among scientific men, both here and in 
France. ‘As the subject is of such importance to no class 
as to agriculturists, we were anxious to. make our readers 
acquainted with it’ with as little delay as possible; but, 
on perusing the work itself, we felt doubts whether we 
should be able to convey, either in our own words, or by 
means of extracts, a correct explanation of the author’s 
views, so as to be gneely intelligible. We therefore 
took the liberty to apply to the author himself, Mr Geor 
M‘Kenzie of Lowhall, in the county of Sutherland, who 
has, in the most obliging manner, furnished us with the 
fallowing outline, which not only contains a general view 
of the system, but is calculated, we imagine, to assist in 
(certainly without superseding) the study of Mr M‘Ken- 
zie’s ingenious publication. At the conclusion of this pa-~ 
per, the author has so clearly and forcibly pointed out 
the importance of his discoveries to farmers, that we have 
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nothing to add at present on this point, except to request 
our readers to give the subject a candid examination, with- 

_ out being deterred by the apparent difficulties which meet 
the eye on a hasty perusal. Every new system presents 
such difficulties to superficial readers; and therefore it 
may well be expected, that one that claims to illustrate the 
course of the seasons, proverbially variable as they are in 
this climate, must require a good deal of steady attention 
before all its parts can be fully understood. When these 
difficulties, however, are surmounted, they will not recur ; 
and if it be confirmed by facts and experience, the benefits 
which may be reaped from it are incalculable. We hope 
to hear again from Mr M‘Kenzie, who, we have no doubt, 
will be ready to afford ‘still further aid, in the way of ex- 
planation, to any candid inquirer.] 


TH Cycle signifies the period of revolution of the weather 

upon the years and seasons; and the discovery of this pe- 
riod has been accomplished by means of a circumstantial regis- 
ter of atmospheric phenomena, continued, without intermission, 
for many years, and from which, by a simple process, the sum 
of the different elements have been obtained for each season 
and year; which sums, being in alternate quantities of more 
and /ess in a certain determinate order of succession, form the 
Cycle, or period of revolution of the weather upon the years 
and seasons; after which, the same order of more and less 
comes round again, and so on in succession for ever. 

In all the sciences, there are what is termed first principles ; 
in the weather, those of this description recognised are the 
Winds, and which are distinguished, as in common acceptation, 
under the general names of East and West winds; each ex- 
tending to one-half of the horizon, or sixteen points of the 
compass. In the calculation of the sum of this element, the 
whole of the easterly points are termed East winds, and the 
whole of the westerly points are termed West winds; and, in 
order to find the sum of East, and the sum of West, all the . 
times which the wind blows in either of these two divisions, that 
is, the days and hours, are put together; and the number of 
whole days of east, and the number of whole days of west wind 
of the season, thus found, is the sum of each; and the sum of 
each in doth seasons, that is, the winter and the summer, being 
put together, make the annual sum of east and of west wind; 
each wind being always calculated by itself, on account of a 
difference in character and in properties observed ineach. The 
times, or days and hours, which the wind blows in each half of 
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the compass, require to be particularly attended to, as this is 
the foundation of the calculations in the wind; the number 
which the broken periods make up in whole days being the sum 
of each wind. ' 

The degree of strength, or the force of the wind, in this view, 
is wholly left out of the question ; for the sum of the force, like 
the sum of rain, &c. is the rest or effect of the sum of wind in 
direction, and is treated of in the proper place. It happens, 
however, that there are some who cannot perceive how the 
force can be separated from the direction, either in idea or in 
practice; but reflection will render the distinction evident. 

When the sum of the east and the sum of the west wind are 
respectively calculated for a number of years, the next step is 
to find the average rate of each by the year; it being apparent 
to the most careless observer, that there is, for instance, more 
or less of east wind at different times, with different weather on 
these occasions; and the same remark applies, in all respects, 
to the sum or quantity of the westerly winds; and it happens 
at times, from dana that both easterly and westerly winds 
are frequent, or above average, and the contrary, which arises 
from the more or less prevalence of calms ; so that when this last 
is more than ordinary in quantity, the consequence is, that one of 
the winds is greatly under the average, or both are but mode- 
rately under ; when, on the contrary, there are few or no calms, 
one of the winds is greatly above the average, or both are but 
moderately above. With these states, the weather, in the first, 
is sluggish or indolent ; and, in the sccond, brisk or windy. 

But, before inaking these calculations, it is necessary to de- 
termine the point at which the weather year begins; for all 
things have their period of commencement and of termination ; 
and, in the weather, it is obvious that the winters and the sum- 
mers have each a precise point at which they set out; therefore 
the weather year must begin with one of the seasons, whieh is 
the winter, on the first day of the month of November. 

This being the actual point at which the weather year begins, 
it results, that no other can furnish any explanation of the sub- 
ject; but, on the contrary, only give a confused mass of sams, 
without any order or regularity of arrangement, beeause, in such 
calculations, it is putting parts of different years together ; 
whereas, by the point stated, the weather year only is included, 
which, in consequence, gives the sum of all the elements of the 
weather in a certain order of succession, that, like the altérfia- 
tion of the day and night, point out the succession of more and 
less continually. 

This order of more and less, or great and small quantities, is 
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iven in the following Table, in which the first is represented 

y the letter E, which stands for Excess, or above average rate, 
im other words, the great sum; and the last is represented by 
the letter D, for Dna below average rate, which is the 
small sum or quantity. e mean average of each wind being 
in the proportion of 140 days of east, and 210 days of west 
wind, by the year; but all the averages are in a continual fluc- 
tuation ; and it is quite immaterial to be stated in this outline, 
what the averages are. 


System of the Winds. 
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Note~—The 1802 is the same with the 1856; and 1801, as 1855 
aad so on continually. ; 
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In this Table, the terms plus and minus, or any others ex- 
ressing positive and negative quantities, may be substituted. 
he first column of letters signify the excess and deficiency of 
the east wind; and the Anni Domini, or years on which such 
excess and deficiency falls, are prefixed. The second column 
shows the order of succession of the excess and deficiency of 
the west wind, in each year. The manner in which the cycle 
is continued, or followed round the circle, is thus:—and first 
of the east wind, which is the regulating wind in the weather. 
In this column of the east wind, the first year is the 1803, 
which commenced on the Ist of November 1802, is one year at 
a time of under average, or a single deficiency, the years before 
and after being excess or over average; hence, this year is 
termed a lot of a single deficiency east wind; see the circum- 
flexes attached to each lot. The next lot of deficiency east is 
on the 1807 and 1808, which is a lot of two years, or a double 
deficiency. The succeeding lot in 181], 1812, and 1813, is one 
of three years, or a triple daldeia And the last lot of a course 


or series, is a quadruple deficiency on the years 1815, 1816, 
1817, and 1818; after which is a new course of these Jots on 
the 1822, which year is a single deficiency, as at first, and so on 
for ever; a lot of excess always alternating with a lot of defi- 


ciency. (See the Table.) 

In the same column, the years of excess east are also in 
courses or series, but in a different arrangement; viz. the years 
1804, 1805, and 1806, are three years together of over average, 
or a triple excess: next lot of the course is a double excess on 
the 1808 and 1809; last lot of a course is a single excess, year 
1814; after which is a new course of a triple excess again 
on the 1819, 1820, and 1821; and then a double, single, sO 
on for ever. 

The order of the over-average rate of the west wind, is a per- 
fect contrast to the order of the under average of the east wind. 
The year at top of column 2d is a single excess; the 1806, 
1807, 1808, and 1809, are four years of excess, (and first lot 
of a series), or a quadruple excess; the 1811, 1812, and 1813, 
are a triple excess; the 1817 and 1818 a double excess; and 
the 1821 a single excess, as at first ;—after which comes a new 
series of the lots of quadruple, triple, &c., and so on for ever ;— 
a lot of excess always alternating with lots of deficiency. 

The order of the lots of deficiency west, is similar to the 
order of the lots of excess east. First, is a double deficiency 
on the 1804 and 1805; next, a single deficiency, year 1810; 
after this a triple paren, iv lot of a series), on the 1814, 
1815, and 1816; then a le deficiency on the 1819, 1820, 
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as at first; after which is a single on the 1822, and so on for 
ever ;—a lot of deficiency always alternating with a lot of ex- 
cess, in both winds. There being twelve lots of each class in each 
wind, in a revolution of the cycle, which extends to 54 years, 
after which is the same order of the lots as before in both winds; 
for, by going round the circle, or continuing the Table, the 1857 
is, of necessity, the same as the 1803, and the 1858 the same as 
the 1804, and so on continually: and upon whatsoever part 
of the cycle the calculations begin, to the same part again will 
comprehend fifty-four years; for in this number of years, in 
succession, all the possible variations of the lots are included. 

It is to be observed, however, that in different revolutions of 
the cycle, the excess and deficiency, though still: the same; 
may operate upon the different points of the compass in the 
main; so that, by this means, there is different weather of course 
upon each revolution, while a similar general character is pre- 
served, in consequence ofthe excess and deficiency remaining 
the same, though of variable values. 

This regular, but most singular combination of numbers, 
which is not the work of invention or of ingenuity, as has been 
supposed by such as do not sufficiently examine the subject, but 
the real work of nature, for it rose on the surface of the calcu- 
lation, gives a combination of the lots, which is not less suré 
prising to the curious, than it is in the result interesting to the 
agticulturist ; for the same lots of one wind are always opposed 
to the same lots of the other, notwithstanding that there is a 
continual change in the order of succession of the lots. ‘Thus, 
the double deficiency east, always opposes the quadruple excess 
west ;—at one time, it opposes the two first years of the other, 
see years 1842 and 1843; next, and in the order of succession, it 
opposes the two middle years of the quadruple, see years 1807 
and 1808; finally, and in succession, it opposes the two last years 
of the quadruple, see the 1825 and 1826. On the other hand, 
the double excess west, in opposing the quadruple deficiency east, 
accomplishes the same thing, but in a different manner. Thus, 
the quadruple deficiency which succeeds the quadruple excess 
first mentioned above, is opposed by the double excess west on 
the two first years of the lot, see the 1852 and 1853; the next 
quadruple deficiency in succession, is opposed by the double ex- 
cess west, on the two ast years of the lot, see the 1817 and 1818 ; 
and the last quadruple deficiency in a revolution, is opposed by 
the double excess west on the two middle years, see 1835 and 
1836. 

This arrangement of the lots is yet rendered still more re- 
markable, by the circumstance of those calamitous ‘seasons, 
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‘ which destroy in a great measure the crops of the husbandman, 


falling always _ the middle of the lots of quadruple defi- 
ciency east wind (and generally in an inferior degree — the 
triple and double deficiency east), for owing to the circular form 
of the system the weather may be determined to any extent, 
backward as well as forward. But the severity of the seasons 
under these lots differs in character, according as the double ex- 
cess west 1s opposed to the quadruple deficieney ; and so of the 
other lots, Nevertheless, there are other memorable periods of 
distressing effect, and of longer continuance, which fall indis- 
criminately upon any part of the cycle, and which is the result 
of a decline of the average rate of the elements below ordinary 
level, and to which, in the low rate, no assignable limits can 
be fixed. See the low average rate of the winds in 1816, and 
the very low average rate of rain in 1800 and 1801, in the pub- 
lished account of the cycle, 

Another property of the cycle, is its omnipresence, it being, 
the same every where. It is also like all cycles, having neither 
beginning nor end, though the annual period commences on 
the first day of November; which would argue that the elements 
were originally set in motion about this time of the year. The 
cycle of the weather also resembles in every respect the cycles 
in astronomy, by which eclipses are calculated to any extent 
backward or forward, in the same manner as the nature of the 
weather may be found by its own cycle. 

The discovery of this necessary arrangement of the winds, as 
briefly explained, was made in the summer of 1817, at the end 
of fourteen years of observation by the Register. It was instant- 
ly recognised as the great genera seinaiale of regulation in the 
weather, chiefly on account that the years of excess in both 
winds had very different weather from the years of deficiency ; 
and that the weather of each kind of lots is of such a nature, 
that the frequent change is absolutely necessary to render it to- 
lerable to be endured by the vegetable and animal creation. 

It has happened, however, that this natural and regular order 
of the elements has been most erroneously supposed, by indi- 
viduals of some celebrity, to be merely a Somaiege of the au- 
thor of the book on the subject—a supposition, than which no- 
thing can be more strange! For, up to the 1821 inclusive, and 
to the moment of writing these lines, the order described is 
found, by the daily and hourly observation of the phenomena 
of the weather, to be as absolutely certain, as the appearance of 
the rising and setting of the sun. In short, the nineteen years 
complete which have been observed, form what may be called 
a section of a circle, from which the remainder may be made 
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out by any one; at the same time that there is no other way of 
doing this possible, but in the form given in the Table. And 
moreover, there is a necessity for this regularity, in the quick 
succession of the over and under average rate, to suit the dif- 
ferent latitudes and climates, in other respects fixed; else the 
weather would instantly lose its proverbial character of ‘ change- 
ableness,’ (so essential to its preservation) ; in which event there 
would then be no more seed-time, or harvest, or clouds, or rain, 
or any other operation of the weather! But these, and every 
other that are daily beheld, such as the successive generations 
of vegetables and of living beings, are but so many links in 
the great chain. Therefore, since every department of nature 
is subject to regular and precise laws, it would form a strange 
exception to suppose that the weather was not in accordance 
with the general plan. 

But, though the cycle or system of the winds has been dis- 
covered from the actual times of the blowing of the wind, as to 
directions, it is now further discovered, that the excess and de- 
ficiency of each wind ought to have been derived from the a~ 
mount of the average of the value of the times of the blowing of 
the wind, as the points of the compass are of different values, 
the effect being always according to the direction. This value 
is at a certain rate for each point of the compass, in a revolu- 
tion, and most probably different in each revolution of the 
cycle; the most effectual wind, as to result in the sum of rain, 
being not much from the centre of the east and west divisions of 
the horizon ; the least effectual being in the north and south; 
which two last are most effectual in respect of the other ele- 
ments, such as temperature, frost, &c. Nevertheless, the quan- 
tity of rain of any season depends upon the preceding and suc- 
ceeding quantities, rather than upon the direction of the wind, 
as partly explained under the article * Table 12, ’ in the Farmer’s 
Magazine for August 1820. 

The mode of valuation of the points of the compass, will be 
given in detail with the work. But as it is not material what 
the amount of the value may be, since it is derived from the 
actual times in direction, the usual mode of calculating the sum 
of wind is continued of course. An illustration of the method 
of finding the value of the winds, will be found in the mode of 
calculating the sum of rain, and the sum of the force of the 
wind, which come next to be treated of in order. 

Of the element of the rain, the order of succession of the 
great and small sums, or of over and under average rate, par- 
ticularly by the seasons, form a system as singular and as regu- 
Jar as the cycles of the wind, which is the cause or origin of the 
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rain; but the construction is very different. The sum is found 
as follows. The falls of rain are classed into great, moderate, 
and short or slight rains. The great rains are, when it falls con- 
siderably heavy for seven or eight hours, either in succession, 
or at different times in the natural day. ‘The moderate rains 
are, when it falls heavy for three hours and upwards in the day; 
and the short rains, all the falls under these rates. The sum 
for the season is found, by supposing the great rains as each 
equal to six short rains, and the moderate rains as each equal 
to three short rains; after which, the sum of each of these 
classes is added to the actual number of the short rains in a sea- 
son; when the total of the whole of these short rains is divided 
by four on all occasions, that is, in every season; and the quo- 
tient is the sum or number of mean rains. This process is, 
however, no other than a conversion of the variety of the falls 
into rains of a mean duration and intensity, which, in the result, 
furnishes the beautiful rules or system of the sum of rain, which 
has been partly explained as above stated. These rules are of 
more importance to be known to the agriculturist than the cy- 
cles of the wind, did it not happen that the one is not intelli- 
gible without the other. 

A rain which continues for a whole day or days, (of which 
not one instance has occurred during the last ten years, until 
the current season), is but still a great rain for each day; and 
whatever part of the fall is upon the succeeding day, ‘is reckon- 
ed for that day, according to the duration and intensity; mid- 
night being the termination of one day and the commencement 
of another. Long continued slight rains and showers, are rated 
according to the relation which they bear to the great, the mo- 
derate, and short rains specified; and if there is a doubt to 
which class a rain ma belong, it is in such cases always rated 
as of the next lowest same The finding of the sum of rain, or, 
in other words, the number of mean rains of a season, is one of 
the easiest processes in the calculation of the weather, and is 
the only expedient deserving the name of invention, in the 
treatment and explanation of the system, and in principle is 
founded upon perfect propriety. The calculation is, however, 
best to be done at the time of making observation: the dura- 
tion of a mean rain is from four to five hours, of a medium in- 
tensity. 

This mode of findiug the sum of rain was resorted to, in or- 
der to procure a representative of the quantity; but, besides 
this, it gives the number of mean rains of a season, which tho- 
roughly explains the laws which govern this branch of the sub- 
ject.. The former practice of journalists, who measyred the 
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quantity by the inches of the rain-gage, had it been at any 
time correct, would form an index of the sum; but it would 
never show the mode of distribution of the rain, and is therefore 
highly objectionable, were it only on this account. 

In the work upon the Cycle, the number of days on which 
rain falls is always given, together with the number of the 
great, moderate, and short rains; and also the number of 
mean rains of course, which are all continually varying with 
every season: for at one time the great rains prevail, at others 
the moderate, and at a third the short rains. Hence, the me- 
thod adopted is the only proper mode of treating this part of 
the subject; and it appears to be that alone which should be 
applied to all the elements. For a great rain is of the same 
import, by comparison, as a day’s wind in the most effectual 
pomt, (under the explanation stated); the moderate rains to a 
day’s wind of a medium value as to direction; and the short 
rains may be compared to those winds which blow more direct- 
ly about the north and south, especially the former, which every 
one knows is followed by dry weather. 

The sum of the force of the winds has been calculated in the, 
same manner as the sum or number of mean rains, from the 
commencement of observation. The different degrees of the 
force, are rated as gales, high winds, and windy days. ‘Thetwo 
first rates are supposed as each in value equal to six windy days, 
and the sum of these classes is added to the actual number of 
windy days in a season, and the product is divided by four on 
all occasions, and the quotient is the sum of the four. There- 
fore, if this sum is 30, it signifies that this is the number of mean 
winds, which is formed by the equalization of all the rates of 
the four. 

The sum of the frost might have been calculated upon the 
same principles; but it has been deemed sufficient to collect 
the number of days on which this phenomenon appears in a 
season, which is denominated the sum of the frost; but it may 
be calculated from the register according to the fancy of the 
curious, as every appearance in the weather, capable of descrip- 
tion in duration and intensity, has been daily committed to the 
register. 

The sum of the temperature might have been collected in the 
same manner as the sum of the rain, &c., did not the discovery 
of that most excellent instrument, the thermometer, render this 
labour quite unnecessary; as, by it, all the possible rates and 
variations of heat and cold may be known at once. 

The other phenomena, such as thunder, lightning, aurora 
boreales, cloudy and clear days, and days partly both, &c., axe 
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calculated in the order of appearance, and the sum or number 
given with every season and year. 

Every phenomenon of the weather, being the result of the 
sum of wind, as to direction; and this being found in a certain 
regular order, as to more and less, consequently there is the 
same regularity observed in the effect as in the cause. But, 
from the great range of the compass, or horizon, the wind which 
blows from any particular point is always accompanied and fol- 
lowed by its own peculiar weather, which is different from the 
weather of any other point; that is to say, by the season which 
is the least period determinable in the weather. The more or 
less of east wind, is, however, always accompanied and follow- 
ed by weather of a similar general diannee ; and the same re- 
mark applies to the wind and weather of the west half of the 
horizon. 

It is right to state here, that the line which forms the bound- 
ary of the east and west divisions of the compass, is not exactly 
north and south, but a little to the west of north, and east of 
south, or north-north-west, and south-south-east, which line of 
separation is the same with the magnetic pole or axis; so that 
the axis of the magnet is also the axis of the winds, and it may 
therefore be termed the axis of revolution of the winds. 

But the agriculturist will probably be impatient for the prac- 
tical application of this interesting discovery to the purposes and 
operations of husbandry, and very naturally. It happens in this 
science, as in all others, that there are in it principles which 
require to be intimately known, before any benefit can be de~ 
rived from the subject. For example—The farmer (without 
alluding to the previous preparation) works up the ground which 
he hires, and labours at it incessantly all the year round, be- 
fore the harvest appears. It is just so in the weather; for the 
law by which it is regulated requires more study and applica- 
tion than is commonly imagined, to enable the farmer to reap 
the full benefit which the discovery is capable of affording. 

The —— of a knowledge of the weather to the pur- 
em of husbandry, in-general terms, may be stated as follows. 

y means of the cycle, the principal characteristics of the wea- 
ther, at all times, may be known at pleasure; for the lots of ex- 
cess east wind have always a peculiar weather, and the opposite 
to that of the deficiency east; and the same remark applies, 
as repeatedly mentioned, to the lots of excess and deficiency 
west wind. But frequently both winds are in excess and defi- 
ciency at the same time, which produces weather of a mixed 
character: but when the particular nature of the weather-would 
be known, the cycle shows in each season—the mean rate. of 
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the temperature, together with the extremes—the sum of rain— 
the number of days on which rain falls—the prevalence of the 
great; or the moderate, or short rains—the force of the winds, 
whether in high winds or in windy days, or the comparative 
absence of both; which, in other words, signify a season of fre- 
quent calms, or indolent weather. It also shows whether the 
succeeding seasons are generally cloudy or clear, or partly both, 
or whether the evaporation is powerful, (as in the summer of 
1821), which is the joint action of blowing winds and clear 
skies, with a warm sun, which causes great drought; or whether 
it be otherwise. It further gives the foreknowledge of the more 
or less thunder, and upon what part of the season the heat and 
cold predominates, especially in the summer—in the winter, all 
the rates of the frost, and especially when a hard winter threat- 
ens. But, without intending to enumerate all the prognostics 
of the weather in this brief account, the cycle gives the quan- 
tity and mode of distribution of both winds, and the rate of all 
the elements, which are combined upon. the different seasons in 
all possible proportions, or in the same proportions as the ex- 
cess and deficiency of each wind are combined and opposed 
together, by the years and by ¢he seasons throughout the cycle. 
With these prognostics, the farmer will direct his operations 
accordingly. In the current year, the winter is above average 
wet, and the summer will be the same; which combination of 
two wet seasons in one weather year, do not happen above once 
in eighteen years. The next Number of the Magazine will 
contain the remaining account of the ‘ Table of the Rain,’ 
when the connexion of the rain with the wind will appear ma- 
nifest. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Culture of Lucerne, (Medicago Sativa). By Mr 
Gythrie of Portobello, near Edinburgh. Drawn up at the 
Request of the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 


Tue soil upon which I first tried that plant, was almost pure 
sand, with a mixture of the rakings of the public roads, not 
having access to any earth of a better quality. The substratum 
is strong blue clay, from eighteen inches to three or four feet 
from the surface. The place where I now cultivate this plant 
is at Portobello, on the great road from Edinburgh to Mussel- 
burgh. 

I find turnip the best preparatory crop; but fallow would an- 
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swer still better. In short, the ground ought to be made as 
clean as possible before the lucerne is sown; but it should 
never be sown after potatoes, as the potatoes remaining in the 
ground grow up in the drills, and there is no possibility of tak- 
ing them out, without disturbing the lucerne plants, and de- 
stroying many of them; rendering the drills unequal in the 
produce, and occasioning many blanks, which it is very difficult 
and expensive afterwards to restore. I have tried to lay it down 
with barley, but it does not answer. The best plan is, to sow 
it by itself in drills, one foot distance. I never gave it ma- 
nure, though it might be of use to the _— and would pro- 
bably bring it earlier forward. I have had it seventeen years 
on the same ground. The beginning or middie of April is the 
best time to sow it. The quantity of seed, from 20 to 30 lib. 

er acre. I find thick sowing always produces the best crop. 
With respect to keeping it clean, that is the most difficult part 
of the whole process. When the lucerne is an inch or two 
above the ground, I employ women to hand-weed the drills on- 
ly, and the gardener with a common hoe to cut the annual weeds, 
between the drills: this operation requires to be repeated. Af- 
terwards, I always use ‘ The Grape-Hoe,’ without which I do 
not know how I could keep the grass free from root-weeds, and 
the crop must be kept perfectly clean, otherwise it will not 
thrive. In short, the best instructions to give to a person ac- 
customed to gardening, with respect to the culture of lucerne, 
are, that he should sow it and clean it the first year, in the same 
manner as he would a crop of carrots. When first sown, it is a 
good practice to top-dress it, in the beginning of winter, with 
sand from the sea-shore, where that can be got. 

I usually begin cutting it at the end of April, or beginning 
of May. This year (1821) 1 began cutting on the 28th of 
April, and have cut the whole crop thrice, and one part of it 
four times. I feed my horses with it; but it might be given to 
cows with equal advantage. I cannot sey exactly how many 
horses an acre will maintain; but upon two acres and a quar- 
ter, I have for several years kept five horses in good condition, 
from the first of May to the first of November, and some years 
have made upwards of three hundred stones of hay. The hay 
is much superior to that made from clover and rye-grass. I 
consider one acre of lucerne equal to two acres of clover and 
rye-grass; and, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, I should 
consider an acre of lucerne, if a fair crop, moderately worth 
30l. 

Lucerne will not thrive but in a very dry soil; a damp situa- 
tion kills it: but there is no plant that stands the drought so 
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well, as the root penetrates very deep. Clay is the worst of all 
soils for it; but, with a proper quantity of sand laid on a stiff 
soil, if rendered quite dry, I have no doubt but that it will 
thrive well, 

In spring, I find my horses much reduced, though they are 
fed during the winter on corn and hay; yet, having a great 
deal of hard work to go through, they get into bad order: but 
after being fed with Lucerne, even without corn, they are in 
- course of a fortnight quite recovered, and get into good con- 
dition. 

For the first cutting, I generally use the sickle; then hoe it, 
taking off all the stones carefully, so as to prepare it for the 
scythe. The closer it is cut, so much the better. 

_ No cattle ought to be allowed to graze, or even to walk upon 
it; indeed, the less it is trampled upon the better. 

Edinburgh, 25th October, 1821. Avex. GuTHR1E. 


N. B.—I purchased the seed from Mr Henderson, seeds- 
man, Edinburgh, for 1s. 3d. per pound, and the quality proved 
good. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Advantages of Cutting Corn before it is Dead Ripe. 


WE extract the following passages from the * American Far- 
mer,’ (a periodical work, published at Baltimore), dated 16th 
February 1821. The article from which they are made, seems 
to be partly written by the Editor, but the greater part is taken 
from a publication by Mr John C. Brush, of Washington City, 
which the Editor of the Journal warmly recommends; and it is 
only Mr Brush’s observations that we propose to lay before our 
readers. 

<a Brush’s object is, to account for the ree of the flour 
made from wheat grown in New-York, and the other northern 
States, to that grown in the southern States; and the fact, it 
would appear from the whole of the article, is not disputed. 
The farmers of this country would probably agree with Sir H. 
Davy, in ascribing this at once to the superior climate of the 
south, as we know very well that the wheat grown in the south 
of England affords a quality of flour superior to that of Scotch 
wheat. But Mr Brush will not allow any weight to this cause; 
the principal or only reason, he alleges, is the time of cutting. 
It is the practice in the north, we are told, to let the wheat crop 
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stand too long before it is cut—till it is what is called ¢ dead 
ripe;’ whereas, in the South, they cut it down a week or two 
earlier. 

It is easy to understand why there must be a considerable 
loss sustained in letting wheat or other grain stand till it be 
dead ripe; but this loss will be, we should imagine, in the 
quantity rather than in the quality, if both the early and late cut 
be equally well harvested. There must be waste certainly, both 
in the field and in the stackyard, in a dead ripe crop; and in 
an unsettled climate, the early cut may be harvested in safety, 
while the late is still standing out, exposed to injury from the 
weather ; but really, if neither the one nor the other suffer from 
the weather, we cannot see why the quality of the grain should 
beso much deteriorated, merely by its standing on the field, 
erect and exposed to the sun and breezes, more than if it were 
thrashed out and laid up in a well aired granary. 

If the fact, however, be as the Editor and Mr Brush con- 
tend, that the flour of wheat is greatly injured by letting the 
wheat stand till it be dead ripe, it is of some importance that 
the farmers of this country should be apprised of it. They are 
no doubt aware that it is a bad practice for other reasons; but 
this is an additional, and very important one. If any similar 
observations have been made in this country, whether for or 
against Mr Brush’s opinion, we shall be glad to give them to 
the public. 

he true and satisfactory cause of the inferiority of flour ma- 
nufactured to the northward of Pennsylvania, is said to be— 

* The damaged state of the wheat, in consequence of suffer- 
ing it to remain too long on the earth before harvesting it, after 
it has arrived to a state of full and perfect matirity; until, ac- 
cording to the common strange idea of the north, it is * dead 
ripe;’ that is, ripe even unto death.’ 

‘ In support of this opinion, the following facts are offered. 
That, from the best accounts of travellers and writers, and from 
the various uses which we have seen made of the straw, it ap- 
pears, that in no part of this, or any other country, excepting 
that north of Pennsylvania, is wheat left to stand on the ground 
until it reaches its utmost state of decay; and that nowhere else 
has the baseness of flour been made a subject of serious and gee 
neral complaint. In the southern and western parts of the 
United States, the farmers watch, with great care and anxiety, 
this period of full and perfect ripeness, and improve, to the ne- 
glect of all other concerns, the favoured, the accepted time of 

arvest. At the north, the reverse is well known to be the 
mode of management. Every thing else is better attended to 
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than the harvest of their wheat crop, which they universally 
leave far beyond the proper time of gathering it.’ 

§ It is also known, that the wheat of the south, manufactured 
in the mills of the north, makes as good flour as when manu- 
factured in those of the south; but that the wheat of the north 
‘will make no better flour when manufactured in the mills of the 
south. Nor will the wheat of the north command as high a 
price in the southern markets as that of the south.’ 

* Of the first of these facts, there have been many proofs, the 
advantages and disadvantages in the inspection Jaws of the re- 
spective places to the contrary notwithstanding. One of the most 
respectable and satisfactory proofs was given me not long since 
by General Bailey of New York, in a conversation with him on 
this subject. He told me, that he once received from the mills 
of Messrs Merit and Hart, between Albany and Troy, flour 
manufactured by them from a cargo of southern wheat, of a 
quality superior to that manufactured at the south, which he 
had accustomed to use.’ 

‘ Further, that wheat at the north, harvested about the pe- 
riod of full ripeness, as it is at the south, will make as good 
flour, the following relation of facts will prove. In the year 
1805, I removed Sen the south (the State of Delaware) to 
New York, my native State, and recommenced my favourite 
agricultural pursuits on a most fertile and delightful farm be- 
longing to George Tibbits, Esq. of Troy, situated on Green 
Island, formed by the junction of the two lower mouths of the 
Mohawk with the Hudson. 

‘ The year following, just as I was setting in one morn- 
ing, with all the force I could rally, to harvest a very large and 
fine crop of wheat, my brother, Gilbert Brush, then a merchant 
in Troy, but for many years a farmer of high reputation in his 
business, came into the field, and, with great concern for me and 
my interest, addressed me in the following hasty and abrupt, 
but kind manner. ‘ Why really, brother, are you quite mad ? 
It cannot be possible that you seriously intend to cut this 
charming field of wheat in its present green state. My word 
for it, you will lose it, and thereby bring on your ruin.” I 
smiled, and thrust in the sickle, for I knew that * the harvest 
had already fully come;” and left him to bemoan my folly, and 
to go and consult with his neighbours on the signs of the time 
of harvest. Some said, * yet ten days; some two weeks; and 
some three weeks; and then cometh est.” I heeded them 
not, but proceeded; and before some of them had finished their 
harvest, had mine thrashed, taken to market and sold, and for 


a greater price than was obtained that season. The flour of 
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this wheat was confessed to be of a superior quality, and fully 
equal to that from the south.’ 

¢ In the spring of 1808, I resigned the lease of this favourite 
spot to my brother, already mentioned, who has occupied it ever 
since, and returned with my family to the south ; nor heard nor 
troubled myself about what my brother and my old honest Dutch 
neighbours thought of my mode of managing the wheat crop 
until last spring; when, after an absence of eleven years, I had 
the pleasure to see this same brother again in New York; and, 
after the greetings usual on such tender occasions, and a little 
common talk on the affairs of old times, the first set subject he 
introduced was, the wheat crop I had cut in a fit of madness on 
Green Island; and told me, that, from the time he had succeed- 
ed me on the premises, he had pursued my plan of cutting and 
curing his wheat in due time; and that it was acknowledged, 
that it and the flour made from it was far superior to that of 
** dead ripe” wheat.’ 

* Perhaps there are no stricter observers of the times and 
seasons of Nature, than the farmers of the north, in every crop 
except that of wheat. Their rye, their Indian corn and oats, 
they gather in before the dead ripe state; their timothy, clover, 
pm | all kinds of grasses, they cut; and their fruits and vege- 
tables they preserve in due time. Every thing in this way 
shares their kind and seasonable attention. Let them then be- 
stow the same on their wheat; and, after one year, they will 
have no further reason to complain of the inferiority of their 
flour.’ 

* Let them treat their wheat as they do their rye, and their 
flour will be as much superior to what it now is, as that of early 
cut is to that of iate cut rye. The practice here recommended 
is precisely that of the south, where they harvest their wheat at 
the same time the farmers at the north do their rye. ’ 

‘ I may further observe, that, for the same cause, namely, 
that of gathering the crops in or out of due time, the Indian 
corn meal of the north is as much superior to that of the south, 
as the wheat flour of the latter is to that of the former. At the 
north, the earlier approach of winter, and its greater severity, 
render it necessary thet the corn crop should be gathered in as 
soon as ripe; it would not be safe io let it remain out, like the 
wheat, until it is dead ripe. At the south, not being under the 
same necessity of gathering in the corn crop when it is fully 
ripe, it is therefore suffered to remain on the ground quite too 
long. Yet it is with the corn there, as it is with the wheat at 
the north ; it is far better when gathered in due time. This is 
known by the frequent practice of plucking the earliest ripe 
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ears, and curing them in a proper manner. The meal will then 
be much richer, more palatable and nutritious; and so it will 
be with all kinds of pulse, as has been determined by several ex- 
perimentalists. ’ 

That we may know exactly the proper period of cutting, Mr 
Brush furnishes the following instructions. 

‘ I now proceed to give those sure and infallible indications 
of Nature, by which she points out that precise stage of full and 
perfect maturity in the wheat crop, when, according to her fix- 
ed and universal Jaws, it ought to be harvested and taken from 
its parent earth, in order to preserve it from that waste of its 
richer, finer, more sprightly and generous substances, which it 
must inevitably lose in consequence of standing through a long 
and tedious decay, after the state of full and perfect ripeness. ’ 

* These indications are few, simple, and easily understood. 
When the straw exhibits a bright golden colour from the bot- 
tom nearly to the top or head. When the head begins to in- 
cline gently, and in a small degree, be assured the time of na- 
ture has come; life is then departing; put in the sickle, and 
save the crop from that waste which it must certainly suffer from 
delay. But as all parts of a crop will not be equally ripe at 
the same time, go through your wheat field, when you contem- 
plate harvesting it, and select the very greenest heads you can 
find ; and if, by rubbing them in your hands, you can separate 
the kernel from the chaff, you may know that the grain is then 
out of its milky state, and may be cut with safety; for, although 
the straw of such heads ma a quite green from the head some 
distance downwards, still, if the part oe as before mentioned, 
.is of a bright golden colour from the bottom upwards, the grain 
will not shrink or perish, if properly cured in the air and sun. 
These indications show, that the grain wants no further nou- 
rishment from the earth; that the earth, of course, can give no 
more.’ 

‘ The many advantages obviously arising from the practice 
here recommended, of harvesting his in due season, indepen- 
dently of the superior quality of the flour, are, first, that less of 
the wheat is lost in gathering it. Cut at the proper season, thete 
is none worth naming lost by shelling out, scarcely a grain be- 
ing seen through the whole process of harvesting; cut at the 
dead ripe state, one-tenth at least is lost. For really, in this 
state, every stroke, every touch, is more like thrashing with the 

flail, than cutting with the cradle, sickle or scythe; and strews 
the ground with a sufficient quantity of loose scattered grain to 
seed it twice over, which is a great loss. 

* In the second place, by cutting the wheat crop in due sea- 
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son, the straw is not only good provender, much better than 
the straw of the rye, which is so eagerly sought after in all the 
cities and villages in the north, in what they call chopped stuff’; 
but for various other uses, such as hats for men, bonnets tor 
women, for bottoming chairs, for mats for our entry doors, 
horse-collars, thatching, and for elegant toy boxes and baskets; 
while the straw of dead ripe wheat is fit for nothing but to be 
trodden under foot by beasts, as no old starving cow would 
eat it.’ 

‘ Another great advantage of harvesting the wheat crop in 
due time, is, that it produces less interference in the various 
business of the season, particularly as it gives the farmer an op- 
portunity, before it be too late, to bestow upon his crop of In- 
dian corn the last dressing, which is by far the most critical ; 
and which, if not done in due time, had much better not be 
done at all. 

* And it is well known that, generally, the highest price can 
be obtained for wheat immediately after harvest. He, then, 
who delivers his wheat first in the market, will be in the way to 
receive the gain.’ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


You will herewith receive some Observations, drawn 
up by Mr Barclay Allardice of Ury, respecting the advanta- 
ges of the Revolving Harrow, which I think it would be right 
to insert in the * Farmer’s Magazirie,’ that the merits of that 
valuable implement may be more generally known. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


Joun Smnciarr. 
183, George Street, Edinburgh, 


22d January, 1822. 


Observations on the Revolving Harrow, (invented and manu- 
Jfactured by Mr Morton, of Leith Walk, near Edinburgh.) 
Drawn up by R. Barclay Allardice; Esq. of Ury, at the ve 
quest of the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 


For cleaning all descriptions of land, and reducing strong 
land preparatory to a green crop, or laying it down to grass, 
* The Revolving Harrow’ is the most effectual implement. I 
ever tried, or have seen in use. 


The first experiment I made was last spring twelvemonth, on 
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a twenty English acre field, lying within my woods, which I 
was anxious to lay down to permanent grass, in the best condi- 
tion. The soil was a gravelly loam. ft had been under lease 
for the last thirty years, and had been so over-cropt, and be- 
come so foul, that the previous and last crop the tenant had on 
it, was hardly worth reaping. I commenced before winter, by 
giving it two ploughings, with a four-horse plough; it remained 
untouched till the May following, when I put on the Revolving 
Harrow, of which it got three double tines, by which all the 
clods were completely broken, and all the weeds, to the depth of 
ten or twelve inches, brought to the surface. I then went over 
it once more with the common harrows, collected all the weeds, 
and, the weather being unfavourable for burning them, carted 
them off the field. When the weeds were collected, the field had 
the appearance of being covered with hay-cocks. In short, it 
is impossible to fancy a piece of ground to have been in a fouler 
state. It was then limed at the rate of twenty bolls Aberdeen- 
shire measure, or 120 Winchester bushels, per English acre— 
drilled up—manured—one half with blubber compost, and 
sown with turnips. When the field came to be drilled, the ef- 
fects of the Revolving Harrow were very apparent; the mould 
was ina very fine state, and every weed completely eradicated. 
The turnip crop was uncommonly heavy. Five hundred and 
fifty Highland wedders were fed off, upon 15 English acres 
and three quarters, commencing the first week of November, 
and going on to the last day in ~ 20, and sometimes 24, 
but never more, being every Monday sent in to the Aberdeen 
market. Last spring it was sown down with barley and grass 
seeds, the barley drilled at 9 inches; it got only one ploughing 
after the sheep, and was again gone over with the Revolving 
Harrow one double tine, which made any additional ploughin 
quite unnecessary. It was then rolled, the barley drilled in, an 
sown out with seeds. 

It was impossible for a field to be in a finer state for being 
laid down,—not a single weed was to be seen the whole sum- 
mer. I have got a ee fine barley crop off from it, and the 
seeds look beautiful. ithout the use of the Revolving Har- 
row, the field would have required at least three ploughings, 
and as many common harrowings, the first spring, to have 
brought it into a proper state; and I doubt much whether it 
pul, even then, have been so effectually cleaned. Having 


been so successful, I have followed up the same plan this season. 
All my turnip ground was ploughed over before winter, and 
remained untouched till May, when the Revolving Harrow 
was sét to work, which soon brought it into a fine state for 
drilling, without the necessity of any previous spring ploughing 
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whatever. Nothing can be better than my turnip crops ; in fact, 
I will challenge any one to show finer or cleaner land. By the 
use of the Revolving Harrow, a great deal of ee is ’ 
saved, the ground, that has been pulverized and ameliorated by 
the winter frosts, is brought into action, instead of being buried 
by spring ploughings. ‘The moisture also is retained, which is 
of immense consequence, more especially in such a season as the 
last. Three horses on the stiffest soils, and two on a soils, 
will give a double tine, or go twice over six acres per day; and 
unless the land is in a very bad state indeed, two double tines 
will be found fully sufficient for every purpose of pulverizing 
and eradicating weeds: the saving in spring labour is therefore 
perfectly apparent. 


The following is an Account of another Experiment, highly 
Javourable to this énplement. 
A tenant of mine, farming about 300 acres, the soil in generat 

a clayey loam, had a field this season, 1821, of seven acres, which 
fell to be turnips, by his rotation, of a particularly strong clay, 
so much so, that my father, about thirty years ago, gave it 180 
bolls of lime, Siete measure, per Seutideears in three 

ears, which he found only sufficient. It had been ploughed over 
Sedeee winter, and left till all the other turnips were finished. 
At this time, the end of June, owing to the long tract of dry 
weather we had experienced, it appeared covered with immense 
lumps or solid blocks-of clay, impenetrable almost to a sl 
hammer ; the tenant was quite at a loss what to do with it, and 
was strongly advised not to attempt turnips, but to fallow it for 
wheat. However, I sent him over the Revolving Harrow. 
He set to work with three horses, following it up with a stone 
roller, and in three days it was completely reduced. I came over 
to see it drilled up, and no garden could be a finer mould. It 
was manured, and sown with turnips, about the second week of 
July, which are as close a crop as can be seen; and had t 
been sown in proper time, would have surpassed, from their 
present appearance, any on his farm, and may still do so if the 
weather continues open, 


Account of a Third Experiment. 


Captain Farquharson, a neighbour of mine, and renting the 
farm of Redcloak from te, has likewise tried this implement 
as a preparation for wheat. He had a field of 20 acres for tur- 
nips, last summer twelvemonth; 15 acres area light ; sh 
soul, but above five acres in one corner, is of such a strong brick 
clay, that lie had ‘never been able to do any thing with it. The 
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crops of every description were so poor, owing to his not being 
able to bring it to any sort of mould, that, latterly, he had given 
up cropping it altogether. He has been seventeen years in the 
farm. Having tried myself the effects of the Revolving Har- 
row, for cleaning and pulverizing light land, I was anxious ta 
see what effect it would have in reducing strong clay. I theres 
fore sent it to Captain Farquharson, and requested him to make 
the experiment on the above five acres. After using it for twa 
or three days, he informed me, it had reduced all the large lumps 
to the size of his hand, and that they were now so small and 
hard, the teeth of the harrow could not lay hold of them. I de- 
sired him then, to go over it with a heavy stone roller, and fol- 
low that up with the Revolving Harrow. That effectually re- 
duced the soil to be fine enoygh, not only for wheat, but for any 
kind of seeds. It was manured, and sown with wheat in au- 
tumn. The wheat looked uncommonly green and well all winter ; 
and has turned out fully equal to the average of the rest of his 
farm, I should think about 8 bolls ($2 Winchester bushels), per 
English acre, with a full length of straw. The rest of the field 
having been sown with bear or big, and seeds, last spring after 
turnip, seeds were also sown amongst the wheat; and I see no 
difference at present in their appearance. 

In regard to a rake behind the Revolving Harrow, I did not 
find it of much use. It dragged the earth in heaps. 1 therefore 
jaid it aside, and made use of the common harrows, which I 
found of great advantage in thoroughly shaking the weeds, after 
the Revolving Harrow had thrown them up on the surface. 1 then 
employed women, with forks, to collect the weeds in heaps, and 
either burnt them on the ground, or carted them off into a large 
heap, which I mixed with hot lime for manure. 

November 1821. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Address to the Owners and Occupiers of Land, in Great Britain 
ahd Ireland ; pointing out Effectual Means for Remedying the 
Agricultural Distresses of the Country. By the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir Joun Sincxiair, Bart. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS, 


» Tue crisis has at last arrived; and the question now at issue, 
is, Whether the agricultural interests, forming, with those of 
the various classes dependent on British agriculture, by far the 

most important part of the community (probably three-fourths 
~ of the whole) are to be sacrificed, to gratify the wild specula- 

tions of dealers in foreign corn, (whose avowed object is; to 
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supplant the British farmer in his own markets); or the mer- 
cantile and. manufacturing enterprises of foreign traders? It 
ean hardly now be denied, that, at the present prices of agri- 
cultural produce, not only the present rents cannot be main- 
tained; but, while the existing taxes, both local and national, 
continue, that in some districts, very little, if any, rent can be 
looked for.* Before the doom of the agricultural interests, 
however, is finally sealed, and the convulsion which such an 
event must necessarily occasion, does take place, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to aa the following Observations to the So- 
vereizn—the Legislature—and the Country. 

It is not to be doubted, that commercial and manufacturing 
industry, when resting on, and combined with, agricultural 
prosperity, cannot be too much promoted; and this union of 
the three branches has been the means of elevating Great Bri- 
tain to such a height of power as has been rarely equalled. 
But, on the other hand, those endless, and often ruinous spe- 
culations in manufactures and foreign commerce, which cannot 
be successfully carried on without the depression of British agri- 
culture, ought not to meet with the slightest legislative encour- 
agement. All wise statesmen have hitherto inculcated, that the 
cultivation of the soil, in a country in which there is a sufficient 
extent of fertile or improvable territory, is the true basis of na- 
tional prosperity. The interests of agriculture, therefore, ought 
never to be sacrificed for any considerations of distant com- 
merce or of foreign policy.—Above all, a new doctrine, pro- 
mulgated by the partisans of foreign commerce, ought to be in- 
dignantly reprobated, that, for the purpose of sending manu- 
factured goods to foreign markets, a large proportion of the 
territory of a country is either to be thrown waste or doomed 
for ever to remain in a state of barrenness.—Let Parliament 
analyze thoroughly (which has never hitherto been done) the 
real nature and value of our export trade, and it will soon ap- 
pear that, however useful it may be to a certain extent, yet that 
it ought not to be put in competition with the interests of do- 
mestic cultivation; and far less, that, to obtain the occasional 
and precarious profits of commerce, we should sacrifice those sub- 
stantial and permanent advantages which agriculture alone can 
Surnish. 


* At the late great agricultural meeting held at Lewes in Sussex, 
on the 3d December 1821, it was stated, ‘ That ruin is overtaking 
many of the most industrious of the tenantry, and threatening to 
overwhelm the whole of the present race of farmers; and that not 
only the occupiers of Jand, but the landlords and the clergy, are 
peverely feeling the pressure of the times.’ 
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But, in Order to save the agricultural interests from destruc- 
tion, it is necessary ‘ that they should unite.’ It is no ordinar 
call that demands their exertion; for the question is, not relict, 
BUT EXISTENCE.—The measures in contempiation to obtain 
cheap bread, which is only attainable in poor countries, are in- 
consistent with the preservation of the value of their property, 
and the security of the income it ought to produce. It is im- 
possible to expect all the advantages of civilization and wealth, 
and, at the same time, that lowness of price which, to a certain 
extent, compensates for those miseries with which national po- 
verty is necessarily accompanied. In this country, also, the 
great landholders are, in general, hereditary counsellors of the 
Crown; and it is impossible to suppose that his Majesty will 
not feel indignant at the idea, that the ancient nobility of the 
country are to be reduced to poverty, to gratify inordinate spe- 
culation in manufactures and commerce.—The House of Peers 
must see the threatened degradation of their order with alarm ; 
—and the numerous landowners in the House of Commons, in 
which none can legally sit without a qualification in land, must 
participate in the same feeling; and though, in that House, a 
struggle may take place, yet, if the landed interests are united, 
they must succeed in carrying through any practicable system 
which the security of agriculture may require. 

If the agricultural interests, therefore, do fall, it will be the 
fault of the landowners, who must be aware of the approaching 
ruin which threatens them, and who have the means in their 
power of preventing it.—Let them act in unison, in promoting 
the measures recommended in the following pages, or such plans 
as may occur to other friends to their cause, better entitled to 
their attention, and they and their country shall be safe. 


Joun SINCLAIR. 
133 George Street, Edinburgh, 
Sd January, 1822. 


ADDRESS TO THE OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS OF LAND, IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, &c. 


Tue distressed state to which the landed and farming inte- 
rests of Great Britain and Ireland are reduced, from the great 
fall in the prices, not only of grain, but of every other 2 
tural production, dieineaile the most serious attention of every 
real friend to the prosperity of the empire. On such an occa- 
sion, therefore, I trust that it will not be reckoned presump- 
tuous in one who has so long directed his attention to those 
subjects, to address a few lines to the landowners and. farmers, 
whose fortunes are at stake, on the circumstances in which they 
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are placed, and on the remedies which are the most likely to 
relieve their distresses. 

Till of late, these distresses were principally confined to the 
persons who cultivated the soil; but they are now severely felt 
by the grazier; and there is not, indeed, any one department 
in agriculture from which profit can be derived, or even a de- 
cent return obtained, for the labour and capital employed in 
carrying it on. 

We shall commence our remarks, however, with some obser- 
vations on the state of the arable farmer. 


Sect. 1. ON THE OCCUPIER OF ARABLE LAND. 


The distresses of the arable farmer were the subject of a long 
and laborious investigation, by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, during the last Session of Parliament; in the 
course of which, the various means of protecting the produce of 
domestic grain from foreign intrusion were discussed. These 
means may be treated of under the following heads: 1. Pro- 
tecting duties without averages;—2. Protecting averages with- 
out duties ;—and, 3. A new system proposed by the Commit- 
tee, comprehending a mixture of both. 

1. Protecting Duties without averages.—The Agricultural As- 
sociation recommend protecting duties merely. ‘They contend, 
that our agriculture ought to be protected in the same manner 
as our manufactures ; not by a perpetual interference and regu- 
lation on every trifling change in the market, but by a positive 
and permanent duty on the import of every thing our soil can 
produce.* The scale of duties suggested by the Association, 
in so far as respects grain, is as follows. 

Per Quarter. 
Wheat..ccccccrsccsesessecreseseseseceeeeee 40 Shillings. 
Barley...ccccccsceeeicccccccccccsccssvescccee 20 
Oats. rrccrcccccescccccccscccces coccccccccece 1926 
Peas and Beatss......sssecsess soseseseeee 26: 6 

They propose that all grain shall be freely admitted, at any 
time, subject to these duties; and that these duties shall be ex- 
acted, however high the price to which corn may have arisen, 
were wheat to fetch 120s. or even 180s. per quarter, + and o- 
ther grain in proportion. ; 

{t is unfortunate that a measure so unlikely to meet with su 


> 


* Observations by George Webb Hall, Esq. on the Report of, the 
Agricultural Committee, p. 31. 

+ In the year 1801, wheat sold for 181s. per.quarter. See Agti- 
cultural Report, p. 70. 
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cess, to the extent recommended, should be insisted on. It 
cannot be supposed that the legislature of any country, where 
such numbers of people depend, not on agriculture, but on 
commercial and manufacturing industry, for the means of their 
subsistence, could ever be prevailed upon to agree to so heavy a 
burden, in all situations of our supply with corn, whether plen- 
tiful, moderate, or scanty. Whatever disposition Parliament 
may have to promote agricultural prosperity, there are bounds 
beyond which it cannot with safety go; and to impose such 
taxes as those above mentioned, as a permanent system, would 
be hazarding, in a time of dearth, both the public tranquillity 
and the lives of the inhabitants. “ Articles of manufacture are 
not so essential as food. ‘The same maxims, therefore, are not 
equally applicable to both. 

The assumed fact, also, on which the whole system rests, is 
unfounded. It is suid, that between the years 1792 and 1813, 
our ports were virtually and practically closed, though nominal- 
ly open: * that during. that period the country chiefly, if not 
entirely, relied on her own resources in agriculture; and that, 
in exact proportion as our ports were closed against these dele- 
terious imports of foreign corn (namely, between 1792 and 
1513), this country rose with the occasion, in defiance of the 
waste and expenditure of war and taxation.+ The fact how- 
ever is, that during that-very period, no less a quantity than 
* 19,483,644 quarters’ of corn were imported trom foreign 
countries. { 


* Observations by George Webb Hall, Esq. on the Report of the 
Agricultural Committee, pp. 70, 75, 80, 81, 99. In p. 865 it is said, 
that between 1793 and 1813 the ports were closed. 

+ Observations by George Webb Hall, Esq. p. 87, note. 


{ Total of Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour of all sorts, imported 
from foreign countries— 


1798 - - - - 644,812] 1804 - 
1794 1,149,231 | 1805 - 
1795 1,069,886 | 1806 - 
1796 498,653 | 1807 
1797 1,638,292 | 1808 
1798 790,617 | 1809 
1799 894,510 | 1810 
1800 - 672,230 | 1811 
i sn - 2,135,597 | 1812 
1802 - - - 2,405,544 opined 
1803 - - - - 823,983 19,483,644 
See the Appendix to the Agricultural Report, p. 392. 


595,936 
930,605 
1,180,538 
395,358 
811,955 
111,243 
773,513 
1,688,268 
273,573 
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But the most important circumstance is, that during the eight 
years commencing anno 1801, when our ports are said to have 
been closed, § the consumption of foreign grain was greater’ than 
during the eight years commencing anno 1313, during which 
they were said to be almost exclusively open. This will appear, 
by comparing the importation and exportation during these 


periods, respectively, for thus the actual consumption may be 
pretty nearly ascertained. 


Quantity of Grain Imported and Exported during the following 
Years. 
Imports. | Exports. 
Years, Quarters. Quarters. 
1301 “ 2,135,597 ; 42,103 
1802 2,405,544 53,092 
1803 $23,283 185,283 
1804 595,936 | 112,707 
1805 930,605 111,897 
1806 180,538 122,821 
1807 $95,358 78,378 
1508 811,950 70,258 


9,278,816 | 766,000 
Total exported during those years, 766,000 


Balance consumed, - - 8,512,816 


On the other hand, the total importation and exportation in 
the eight years commencing anno 1813, was as follows— 


Imports.| Exports. 
Quarters. Quarters. 
1813 257,514 | 144,589 
1814 465,699 185,412* 
1815 955,801 226,236 
1816 329,710 289,930 
1817 $15,775 | 194,385 
1818 1,797,181 | 372,841 
1819 3,522,729 91,145 
1820 1,702,930 89,633 


Years. 


9,347,339 | 1,594,171 
But the quantity exported during 
these years being - - 1,594,171 


There remained for consumption only 7,753,168 
* The records of grain exported, for the year 1814, were lost ; 
but to fill up the blank, the averages of the export, for the year pre- 
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Hence, total consumption for 8 years, commencing 
an. 1801 - - - - 8,512,816 
‘Total consumption for 8 years, commencing an. 1813, 7,753,168 


* Surplus in the eight first years - 759,648 


Thus, during the first period of eight years, the increased 
actual consumption of foreign corn was 759,648 quarters more 
than during the latter period; yet during the former, there was 
no clamour against importation, because our circulation was 
abundant; whereas, a consumption considerably less of import- 
ed corn has, during the latter period, brought the agricultural 
interest to the very brink of destruction. Is not that a decisive 
proof, that the change of currency has most essentially contri- 
buted to the calamities we now experiénce ? 

It will afterwards be explained, how, in the present state of 
our exchanges, duties alone, without the aid of ave » would 
furnish but an inadequate protection to British agriculture. 

2. Protecting Averages without Duties—This plan has been 
adopted by Parliament, and is the law at present; but, as it now 
stands, is highly exceptionable. It is certainly desirable, where 
there is a sufficiency of growth at home, to exclude altogether 
foreign competition ; nor ought any foreign grain to be admitted, 
until the price of our domestic produce has risen to a price 
higher than what can be afforded by the generality of the peo- 
ple. Importation is then necessary to prevent scarcity, and 
perhaps famine; but even then, it should be subject to adequate 
duties, in the manner to be afterwards proposed. But the great 
objections to this system, in its present state, are, I. The de- 
fective manner in which the averages are taken; 2. The rate fix- 
ed upon in regard to oats; and, 3. The warehousing clauses. 

Mode of taking the Averages—The manner in which the 
averages are taken, is far from being sufficient to check the art- 
ful manceuvres of the speculator in foreign corn. Nothing could 
be more unjustifiable, than-the artifices used to procure the last 
impoftation of oats; and it merited the severest reprehension 
of the Committee, instead of being merely called “ 2é/-timed and 


eeding (an. 1813), and of the year succeeding (an. 1815), were fixed 
upon, as likely to be near the mark. 


* Some of the figures in these Tables would require correction, in 
order to give the sums at the bottom of them ; but we have not the 
Report of the Committee, from which they seem to be taken, at hand ; 

we take it for granted the amtoiiits are right—Cow. | 
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unnecessary.’ * The averages ought to be taken on a larger 
scale, and there ought to be some additional checks on the 
corn returns; as erroneous computations, or admitting false or 
illegal documents, may do irreparable mischief. No transaction 
should be admitted, as a sale of corn, that is not fairly entered 
into between a farmer, or a person acting for him on commis- 
sion, and a dealer, and proved by sworn returns from both ; and 
where there is any suspicion of fraud, the clerk of the market, 
or inspector, should be authorized to demand additional evi- 
dence of the fairness of the transaction. + 

Import Rate of Oats.—The next objection to the average 
system, is, the import price of oats, which ought to be consider- 
ably raised, being the staple branch of agriculture in all the 
upland districts, and requiring adequate protection. The evi- 
dence on this head, laid before the Agricultural Committee, is 
decisive. Mr Orton, the owner and occupier of a large farm 
in the Isle of Ely, states, that the import price, to protect the 
home grower, ought to be from 30 to $2 shillings, instead of 
27 shillings per quarter; and that the average should be taken, 
not for six weeks, but for a quarter, in order to prevent frauds. ¢ 
In this statement he is corroborated by two eminent Scotch 
farmers, (Mr Brodie of Scoughall, and Mr Brodie of West 


Fenton), § as being necessary to prevent land from going out of 
cultivation. But the most important, reason for raising the im- 
port price of oats, is contained in a communication from Ed- 
ward Solly, Esq. to the Agricultural Committee, in which he 


* The Report of the Committee on this subject, is certainly not 
only lenient, but inaccurate. It is said that importation amounted 
to no more than 725,873 quarters ; and in order to deaden the cla- 
mour against this ruinous importation, it is said that the consumption 
of oats in Great Britain is nearly 30 millions of quarters. Where is 
that estimate to be met with? The consumption is estimated by 
Colquhoun at only 16,950,000 quarters. 

+ Mr Webb Hall justly remarks, that a return of average prices, 
as hitherto made, would be much more accurately described as ‘ re« 
“ turns of the highest prices that could possibly be quoted in our 
* markets for the several sorts of grain.’ See Observations, p. 84. 
But it is very easy, by judicious regulations, to obviate that objec- 
tion; and, with all its defects, this law has prevented the admission 
of any fresh accessions of foreign grain into our markets, (with the 
exception of oats), for two years, though it unfortunately has not in- 
terdicted the sale of corn and flour, that had been previously admitted 
duty free. I should be glad to know what would have been the state 
of the farmers, had not that law been in force ? 

t Report of the Agricultural Committee, pp. 130, 132. 

§ Ibid. pp. 323, 324, and 326. 
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states, that the price of oats, in Prussia, was only 9s. 6d. per 
quarter; and, allowing 5s. 6d. per quarter for bringing it to 
market, the price would not exceed 15 shillings per quarter. * 

It is much to be regretted, that an addition to the import 
price of oats, was not adopted in the last Corn Bill; more espe- 
cially considering the injurious consequences which resulted from 
the importation of oats, by a surplus farthing on the present rate. 
So small a sum never before occasioned so much serious evil. 
But it is to be hoped, that this source of mischief will be recti- 
fied early in the course of the next session. 

Warehousing System.—By the present law, corn is admitted 
into this country duty free, provided it is shut up in warehouses, 
there to remain till liberated by high prices; and when once 
liberated, it remains for ever free. + 

There cannot be, on the whole, a more exceptionable sys- 
tem.—1. It employs the capitals of a number of wealthy mer- 
chants, who are thence induced to speculate in a foreign com- 
modity, and thus to injure and depress, instead of encouragin 
the sale, and. the consumption of our domestic produce.—2. It 
induces these merchants, when there is no real want of British 
corn, totry every possible artifice, in order to obtain the libert 
of introducing foreign grain, thus warehoused, into the Britis 
markets.—3. It is a strong inducement to smuggle this grain 
from the warehouses into’ the markets, more especially when, 
instead of being confimedto ‘particular places, these depots are 
scattered, without any restriction, over the whole United King- 
dom, and cannot thus be watched with sufficient care.—4. It is 
tantalizing to the British consumers, to have warehouses loaded 
with grain immediately under their eyes, which they might 
have, at a lower price, if the warehouses were opened.—5. It 
enables the dealers in grain to excite discontent among the peo- 
ple, and to raise a clamour against the Government and the 
farmer.—And, 6. Nothing is more provoking to the farming 
interest, than to see these warehouses loaded with foreign grain, 


* Report of the Agricultural Committee, p. 364. A cargo of 
oats was lately imported into Leith, from Archangel, at 12s. per 
quarter. Were oats, therefore, subject to a duty of 13s. 6d. per 
quarter, as recommended by the Agricultural Association, it would 
not be a sufficient protection, as the price and the duty would only 
come to 25s. 6d. per quarter. It is better to prohibit the importa- 
tion till oats reach $2s., than to trust to a duty of even 13s. 6d., more 
especially in the present state of our exchanges. 

+ This most pernicious branch of the Corn Laws, was first pro- 
posed in Parliament, an. 1791. It was thrown out by a Committee 
of the House, but was afterwards forced into the Bill by the Minister. 
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and ready to pour forth their contents, to diminish that com- 
pensation to which they are entitled, when their crops are de- 
ficient; and knowing well, that while their warehouses are fill- 
ed with foreign grain, these merchants have neither capital, nor 
even room, to purchase or to hold any quantity of domestic 
produce. * 

Nor is this all. To hold forth any encouragement to the 
growth of foreign grain, by warehousing or otherwise, is at- 
tended with this mischief, that foreign growers are thence in- 
duced to raise grain in much greater quantities than otherwise 
they would think of; and great quantities being thence accu- 
mulated, when the ports are opened, the British markets are 
overwhelmed with the quantities supplied. Besides, when once 
admitted within the British boundaries, a perishable commo- 
dity, like corn, must often be sold at any price, however low, 
from the hazard of keeping it; and, though thus productive of 
ruin to the rash importer, it may occasion, to the British 
grower, the greatest injury. + 

It has been plausibly urged, in favour of warehousing, * That 
the corn is bought cheap by our merchants.’ But it ought to be 
considered, that these merchants are thus encouraged to traffic 
in a most perishable commodity, by which profit is rarely made, 
unless the sale takes place within.a short period after the ar- 
ticle has been purchased; and thefpAazardous speculations, if 
likely to be prejudicial to any im nt interest in the com- 
munity, ought not to be encouraged by a wise legislature. 

It has been also said, that the corn, when warehoused, is 
taken out of the control of foreign powers. But it would be 
ys out of the control of any power likely to take an unfair 
advantage of such a circumstance, if it were warehoused in 


Holland ; and if we give up our encouragement to warehousing 
here, it would be taken up by the Dutch; for whose situation, 
with a small extent of territory, that species of commerce is 
much better calculated; and though our merchants may thus 
be deprived of some profit which they might otherwise have ob- 
tained, yet the British consumer would get a supply of foreign 
corn, when necessary, as cheap, if not cheaper, from the Dutch, 


* If foreign cotton, linen, or woollen cloth, were allowed to be 
warehoused till the prices rose, and were then to be admitted for sale 
duty free, I should be glad to know what our manufacturers would 
say to that system. 

+ This was actually the case in regard to the shameful importa- 
tion of oats in 1820, which was not only productive of ruinous con- 
sequences to the farmers of Great Britain and Ireland, but was-also 


attended with a heavy loss to a// engaged in the importation. | Agri- 
cultural Report, p. 14. 
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than from our own merchants; the former, fromthe low rate of 
interest in Holland, and being always satisfied with moderate 
refurns, whereas the British merchants are desirous of making 
their fortunes more rapidly, by the great profits which are 
sometimes obtained by bold speculations. 

In regard to the idea of British merchants keeping foreign 
grain abroad in foreign warehouses, it has been well observed, 
that no man who understands the corn business would risk 
keeping corn when he could not have it under his own eye, 
grain being an article that loses its quality, and is often entirely 
spoilt, if not properly looked after. 

As to this plan being in unison with our general warehousing 
system, the Committee seem to have forgot the maxim they 
have laid down in other cases, ‘ That a different principle ap- 
plies to corn than to any other general production.’ * 

On this point, therefore, the landed interest ought to make 
‘a sTAND;’ the question at issue being, whether all the im- 
portant interests of British agriculture, or a contemptible branch 
of foreign commerce, ought to be preferred. Holland is almost 
exclusively a trading country, and there let a trade of importing 
and exporting corn be carried on. But Great Britain and Ire- 
land constitute an empire, the basis of whose prosperity is, or 
ought to be, Agriculture ; atid there the only commerce in corn 
that ought to be per: in the contemplation of Parlia~ 
ment, is an ‘ Export Teal Warehouses established in Hol- 
land may do good, and caf do no harm; but let the ruinous 

stem of warehousing here, which was for the first time intro- 
decd so recently as the year 1791, and which was in direct 
opposition to all the wise maxims of our prudent ancestors, be 
for ever abolished. 

For almost a century, during which the system of encourag- 
ing ‘ the exportation of British corn’ was adopted, and the ware- 
housing of foreign corn was prohibited, there were no com- 
plaints of scarcities; and the renewal of the old system would 
now be attended with the same beneficial effects. 

Nor ought it to be admitted, that the capital employed in 
this injurious branch of commerce does not exceed, it is su 
posed, a million Sterling; + a considerable proportion of which, 
it is:probable, belongs to foreigners. But even the whole sum, 
at.10 per cent., uel only yield 100,000/. per annum. And far 
chance of such a sum being gained by speculators in foreign 
grain, is it possible that the great interests of British agriculture 
ate to be sacrificed, or even to run any risk of injury? 


* Agricultural Report, p.8. Ibid. p. 132. 


$ Agricultural Report, p. 224. It is there said, ‘ probably less 
* than one million Sterling. ’ 
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$. On the New System proposed by the Agricultural Committee. 
—I am far from thinking, that the Report of the Agricultural 
Committee, though, on the whole, much too partial to com- 
merce, is; in every respect, so very hostile to the landed and 
farming interests as many imagine. 
The general principle it has laid down is, ‘ That this country 
should not become too habitually or extensively dependent 
for the subsistence of its people on foreign supply.’ 
‘ They state, ‘ That they are not. insensible to the importance 
of securing the country from a state of dependence upon 
other, and possibly hostile, countries, for the subsistence of 
its population.” * They add, *‘ That when looking to the in- 
stitutions of the country in their several bearings, and in- 
fluence in the practice of the constitution, Cor are still more 
anxious to preserve, to the landed interest, the weight, sta- 
tion and ascendancy, which it has enjoyed so long, and used 
so beneficially.’+. They also admit, * that a proportion of 
the depression of prices, which now generally prevails in o- 
stg which as well as in this, may be ascribed to the meas 
su 


anne* ee a & oO f& 8 & & 


which the restoration of our currency had rendered ne- 
cessary.” 
Let is next see what measures they suggest for the protec- 
tion of agriculture under the conviggion.of these truths. 

The Committee observe, that a time for trying ex- 
eng when there is such @ orn all over Europe, ¢ 

hey think it would not bee mt;~therefore, to abandon 
entirely the principle of the existing law, but to modify its ope- 
ration; more especially to prevent those sudden and irregular 
importations of foreign corn, whenever the ports are opened. 
They think that this may be accomplished by the imposition of 
a fixed duty upon corn, whenever the ports are opened for 
home consumption. But, though they do not specify any par- 


* This is qualified with a provision against creating, by artificial 
means, too great a difference between the cost of that subsistence 
here, and in other countries. 

+ Report of the Agticultural Cominittee, p. 18. 

{ This glut will not easily cease. ‘The spirit of agricultural im- 
provement which was excited in Great Britain has spread over the 
Continent, and in America; and the result has been, an immense ad- 
dition to the productions of the soil. A royal commission, for the 
improvement of agriculture, has been established in France ; anda 
Board of Agriculture in America, to kegp up tliat spirit, and to ex- 
tend that knowledge which Great Britain originally and once exclu- 
sively possessed. ‘ 

VOL. XXII. NO. 89. Cc 
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ticular'sum, they recommend. that the import price, should be 
fixed at.a lower rate than it is at present ;. contending, -that the 
duty would. otherwise not only check the sudden, and..over- 
whelming amount of import, but also enhance,the price beyond 
what it might reach under the present: law; an effect.which 
they are so fav from. being desirous of producing, that they 
think it. would probably be: expedient, additionally, to guard 
against it, by providing, that after corn should, have reached 
some given price, the duty should cease altogether. Such a 
system, they maintain, has no tendency, either. hastily or pre~ 
maturely, to affect the principle upon which is rested. that pro- 
tection which the law now gives to the agricultural interest of 
the country. | 

. But there is a circumstance connected with our change of 
currency, unfortunately overlooked both by the Agricultural 
Association and the Select Committee, by which the admission 
of foreign grain, in the present state of our exchanges, 1s REN 
DEBED COMPLETELY IMPRACTICABLE, (unless in times of dearth), 
with any degree of attention to the safety of the British grower. * 
The fact is this: During the existence of paper circulation, ‘the 
importer of foreign grain, who sent corn to the British market, 
could only draw on this country at the rate of from 14 to 18, or 


perhaps 23 francs per pound Sterling, according to the price of 
gold. At the present rategef our exchange, he can draw at the 
rate of from twenty-five enty sx francs per pound. The 


difference is so favoura the foreign importer, as to set al- 
most any duty at defiance; and this explains what is stated by 
Mr Webb Hall, that the dealers in foreign grain ridicule the 
idea: that forty shillings per quarter would, be any bar to impor 
tation... They smile, and say that they will ‘ inundate the coun- 
try with foreign corn at such a duty ;’ + and so well they may, 
when they gain so much by the alteration in the exchange. } 


Sit a hs geet ‘ 
a.” <This intricate subject, however, will be-more fully explained in 
a work preparing for the press, ‘ On Circulation.’ In the resolutions 
‘proposed at the Sussex Meeting, it was ingeniously stated, that fo- 
reign produce might be imported duty free, if one-tenth were taken 
for tithe, one-tenth for the relief of the poor, one-tenth for the cqun- 
‘ty. rates and other parochial assessments, and two-tenths for the pay- 
ment of the interest of the National Debt, or other public expenses. 
. $ Observations by George Webb Hall Esq., p.85. Taken from 
the case of the petitioners. See Ibid. p. 151. 

+ 1 had occasion to call the attention of Government.to the mis- 
chievous state of our exchanges, as far back as July 1820; and I re- 
gret much that it has not been more generally known, and more 
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It:is evident, however, on the whole, that no civilized: nation, 
fannd this is experienccd even in France, notwithstanding its fer- 
tile soil, and favourable climate), if it is burdened with a load:of 
taxes, can stand a competition with poor nations who are nearly 
untaxed, who live scantily on homely fare, whose rents are paid 
in a share of the produce, and where the cattle or horses em- 

loyed in labour cost but a trifle, and are cheaply maintained. * 

he plan of exclusion, until there is a real threatening of dearth, 
unless on paying a very high duty on importation, 2s essential 
and no encouragement ought to be given tothe cultivation of 
foreign countries by British capital, unless from necessity. A 
regular trade of importing corn, therefore, ought not to be per- 
mitted. The old laws, in this respect, were the climax of wis- 
dom ; and every-deviation from the principles they laid down 
must be the source of infinite mischief. + 


Secr. 2. -ON IMPORTATION, AND THE HAZARD OF DEPENDING 
ON FOREIGN, AND PERHAPS HOSTILE NATIONS, FOR CORN. 


Tue Agricultural Committee have alluded to the hazard of 
this dependence in very general terms, { but have not entered 
into particulars. Yet a dependence upon foreign nations for 
any essential article is always to be avoided ; and to be depends 
ent on other countries for food, is in the highest degree impoli-+ 
tic and injurious. 3 ats 

When people talk of importitigforeign grain, they ought to 
recollect that it must be paid for. But some persons are so in+ 
fatuated as to suppose, that this may always be accomplished by 
exporting manufactures. ‘That this may be done to a moderate 
extent, may be admitted. . But to suppose that twenty or thirty 
millions Sterling worth of corn could be exchanged for manu- 


carefully attended to. The subject is very ably discussed in the 
works of Mr Attwood, and of Mr Henry James of Birmingham. 
Some farther explanation of it will be found in the Appendix. . 

* A Polish Nobleman declared, that he would afford to sell 
100,000 bushels of wheat a year, at the rate of less than 15 shillings 
pes English quarter. 

+ It isnot considered that grain is 2 perishable commodity, and 
that the acquisition of money is so much an object in poor countries, 
that a foreigner may be induced to sell his corn at a very low price, 
rather than keep it on hand at a certain expense, with the risk of a 
great diminution of value. He may thus, with great disadvantage to 
himself, injure essentially the British grower. 

$ Report, p- 18. < : 

9° 
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factures with the countries from which we import corn, is not to 
be credited. - Countries exporting corn are in general poor, and 
have few wants. Hence, for instance, our exported manufac- 
tures to Prussia ‘or Poland, or to the port of Odessa, are: very 
trifling. And can it be denied, that the owner of food is the 
master of him who wants it? [If * the food-sellers,’ therefore, 
take our manufactures, it will be on their own terms. ‘They 
may, as in fact they have done, impose taxes both on their corn 
when it is exported, and on the British manufactures when im- 
ported. If we send them colonial produce, that would have the 
effect of raising the prices at home, consequently of taxing the 
people of this country, and diminishing their consumption. 
The value of the corn imported must therefore be in a great 
measure paid for in the precious metals, as was experienced 
during the late war; and what will then become of our cur- 
rency in coin ? 

Nor is this all. Would there be no difficulty in procuring 
ships for an immense import to the amount of 10 or 20 millions 
of quarters of grain? Is there no hazard that grain of inferior 
quality will be sent, or that corn, damaged in the course of the 
cortveyance, will be forced upon us? Do we not know by er- 
perience, that taxes were imposed on corn before it was permit- 
ted to be exported to us, varying according to our probable de- 
mand?* Is it nothing thus to become tributary to foreign 
countries ? + and is it not a fact, that France was compelled to 
negociate the peace of Aix-la- Chapelle by a scarcity of grain ? t 
Is not that a sufficient proof how dangerous it is, in a political 
point of view, to be dependent on other nations for subsistence? 

Mr Malthus justly observes, that by encouraging the impor- 
tation of foreign corn, with the view of lowering the price of 


* By an order of the Cabinet of his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
dated 12th September 1801, it appears that duties were imposed on 
the export of wheat from Prussia to England, varying according to 
the price of wheat in England; to be continued at a lesser rate if 
the price was only from 50 to 60 shillings per quarter, but to be con- 
tinued in full if the price rose to 80 or 90 shillings—Report of the 
Agricultural Committee, p. 479. : 

+ This subject is ably touched upon in Lord Stourton’s Letters to 
Lord Liverpool. 

t The Comte de St Severin, who made the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, justified it among other grounds, by stating, ‘ Que P'Intendant 
de Guyenne a écrit, que sa province était a la veille de mourir de 
faim.’ See Flassan’s Histoire Generale et Raisonée de la Diploma 
tique Frangaise, 2d edit. an. 1811, vol. v. p. 428. 
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labour, we would probably aggravate the evils of great and fre- 
quent variations in the price of corn, and occasionally feel the 
horrors of severe scarcities. [Experience warrants us in saying, 
that from political fears, or other causes, the fall in the price of 
labour would be uncertain, but the injury done to our agri¢ul- 
ture would de certain. The British grower of corn could not, 
in his own markets, stand the competition of the foreign grower 
in average years. We should be daily thrown more and more 
into a dependence upon other countries for our support. Ara- 
ble lands of a moderate quality would not pay the expense of 
cultivation. [ich soils alone would yield a rent. In the inte- 
rior of the country, half the lands would be neglected ; and al- 
most universally, where it was practicable, pasture would take 
place of tillage. Under such circumstances, our commerce and 


manufactures would soon decay, while our agriculture would be 
ruined, * 


Secr. 3. ON THE AGRICULTURISTS HAVING A MONOPOLY, AND 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF INFERIOR SOILS. 


But we are told that the supply of corn is a monopoly.—The 
correct idea of a monopoly is, a case in which the whole supply 
is engrossed by one individual, or when a few persons have the 
exclusive right to any branch of commerce. This is totally in- 
applicable, hovere to the British corn trade; for it appears, 
that the number of occupiers of land paying taxes amounted, in 
August 1814, to no less a number than 474,596 actual farmers, 
independent of each other.+ Among such a multitude there 
can be no combination. t If one withholds, another will send 
to market. 

It is certainly worth while to protect such a number of indus- 
trious individuals, and the great mass of property they have 
embarked in the concern. By giving them a decided prefe- 
rence in the domestic markets, we secure the cultivation and 
improvement of that great source of national wealth, the terri- 
tory of the country; while the competition between the innu- 
merable growers of corn, who deal in a perishable commodity, 
and who must provide for the payment of rents and taxes, ren- 
dlers a monopoly impossible, and keeps all the productions of 
our soil at as low a price as they can possibly be afforded. 


* Malthus on Population, Book 3. chap. 9., where the subject is 
discussed at still greater length. 

+ Code of Agriculture, 3d edition, p. 574. 
+ Evidence of John Ellman, Esq. Senior, Agricultural Report, 
p- ot, 
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''Tt is Said, that no monopoly can be permanently useful. But 
it would not be easy to convince the agricultural interests that 
they are to be benefited, in point of ‘profit, by admitting com- 
petitors into their markets who are not liable to the same bar- 
dens, of various descriptions, as those by which they are weigh- 
ed down. * Abolish these burdens, and the British farmer will 
be at least less apprehensive of a competition ; but while they 
remain, he must be adequately protected. . 

It is said, however, that to promote, by protection, the culti- 
vation of inferior soils, is contrary to the public interest; and 
that the improvement of waste and unproductive lands ought 
not to meet with any encouragement. 

Nothing but the rankest ignorance could promulgate such 
ideas. ‘To condemn to eternal barrenness so large a proportion 
of the territory of any country, is a doctrine not to be tolerated. 
Much of the land now distinguished for its fertility, was origi- 
nally waste, and would never have been improved, if such ab- 
surd ideas had been formerly acted upon. e fact is, that soil 
apparently waste, and disfigured by a barren surface, may have 
the sources of improvement in strata beneath, by the skilful 
management of which it may be brought into a fertile state, and 
rendered as productive as the generality of soils naturally of a 
medium quality. How many places, which, from their names, 
were originally barren, as Barnby Moor, Scarthing Moor, 
Muir-house, &e, are now distinguished for their fertility ? 
Holkham, forty years ago, was unfit, from the poverty of its 
soil, to bear the finer sorts of grain; yet now that very soil is 
cultivated like a garden, and produces wheat in the greatest 
abundance, and of excellent quality. Inferior soils are often 
maintained in cultivation ene they are rendered fertile by the 
culture they receive. + 

Besides, many discoveries have recently been made, which 
render the improvement of barrén soils less difficult, and more 
profitable. The use of lime and marl—the mixture of differ- 
ent sdils—draining—irrigation—and other practices too tedious 
here to enumerate, are now brought to a degree of improvement 
which anciently was unknown. ‘The only thing wanted to im- 
prove a barren soil is, in general, capital ; —for the same land, 
, the improvement of which it would be ruinous to attempt with 


* Mr Webb Hall has very ingeniously illustrated this doctrine, by 
asking, Can innkeepers pay the post-horse duty, if horses are permit- 
ted to run on their line duty free? Observations by George Webb 
Hall, Esq. p. 31. 

+ Observations by George Webb Hall, Esq. p. 131. 
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a. Capital of only 5/. per acre, with a capital of 15/; per agre 
might ‘be brought to a high state of improvement, and: would 
amply repay the money expended upon it. : 
In regard to. the objection, that high prices alone will enable 
a farmer to cultivate inferior soils, it is to be observed,—i, Thag 
inferior soils pay less rent to the landlord, and less lecal taxes ; 
— 2. That a large proportion of them are usually kept in grassy 
and only a moderate portion of them cultivated ;—3. That they 
are in general sufficiently fertile for the production of green 
crops, and the inferior sorts of grain ;—and, 4. That by skilful 
management, they will ultimately yield the better sorts. 


Sect. 4. ON THE QUESTION, WHETHER LANDS PAYING NO 
RENT REGULATES THE PRICE OF CORN. 


Tue Committee on the agricultural distresses of the coun- 
try, (pp. 43, 44), contend that the cost of growing corn in any 
country, is regulated by the amount of capital necessary to pro- 
duce it upon lands § paying no rent ;’ and that it is the price of 
the portion of corn which is so raised, that determines the price 
of all other corn. *—The idea is evidently a mistake. 

1. The only land that pays no rent, is what is occupied by 
landlords, 

2. There is always a mixture of other articles raised upon a 
farm besides corn ;—as green crops, grass, and sometimes hops, 
flax, &c.; on the profits of which the rent must depend. + 

3. It is quite absurd to suppose that the value of the produce 
of fertile land depends on the value of the produce of inferior 
soils. The'reverse is actually the case; for corn raised on the 
more fertile soils ig first harvested, and the earliest brought to 
market ; and, being of superior quality, until it is sold, the pro- 
duce of soils of inferior quality can hardly find a purchaser... 

If it is meant, that in order to promote the cultivation of 
inferior soils, it is necessary to keep the price of grain high, 
that the cultivator may be secured in a return for the capital 


* The Quarterly Review observes, that it would be a more’ cor;. 
rect expression to say—‘ The corn that is raised by an application, 
‘ of capital, for the privilege of which application no rent is paid.' 
No. 50, p. 501. There is no such land. Perhaps what are called 
improving leases may. be alluded to; but then, the obligation to im- 
prove isa rent. , ; 

+ Rent is not regulated by the price of corn, but by the l eerae 
produce of land. Mr Wakefield’s evidence, Agricultural Report, 
p- 215. : 
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he has expended in their improvement, there is some truth in 
that doctrine. But is not such encouragement well bestowed ? 
Little do these theorists consider the innumerable advantages 
attending agricultural improvement. 1. You meliorate the cli- 
mate, and extirpate the diseases to which the inhabitants were 
liable. 2. You add to the real capital, and successive produc- 
tion of the country. If ten or fifteen pounds per acre are laid 
out on the improvement of waste lands, the capital is not lost 
by the crop of the first year, but the land ‘is placed in such a 
state, that by proper encouragement it will yield, at a moderate 
annual expense, perpetual annual returns. Nor are these re- 
turns insignificant. Where the improvement has been done 
skilfully, the profit is equal, if not superior, to what manufac- 
tures usually yield. 3. A most material object also is, that we 
thus secure a demand at home for our manufactures. How 
much superior to any market that foreign countries can pro- 
duce! We thus rear, also, a race of customers within our own 
bounds, who contribute to the payment of our taxes, and who 
furnish the best supplies to our military strength, when neces- 
sary. Is it not worth the premium, of a moderate addition to 
the price of corn, to obtain these advantages? And is it not 
more prudent to renounce commercial intercourse with nations 
who have nothing to send us in return but corn, than to ruin 
domestic cultivation, and to prevent its increase? 

Now, when Spanish America is happily emancipated, our 
manufactures will soon have markets enough for their commo- 
dities, without interfering with British agriculture. 


Sect. 5.—On THE DISTRESS OF THE GRAZIER, AND OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL INTEREST IN GENERAL, OWING TO THE 
CHANGE OF CURRENCY. 


But it is evident, that the depressed state of agriculture is 
not solely owing to want of protection. The grazier, though 
sufficiently protected, has as much reason to complain of the 
low price of stock, as the arable farmer of the low price of his 
commodities. ‘These distresses may have been partly owing to 
circumstances connected with the war, and a diminished con- 
sumption, in various articles, when peace was restored ; but is 
principally to be ascribed to a cause, which affects not only the 
productions of agriculture, but also eyery other saleable com- 
modity, namely, * The change in our currency.’ 

The evidence in support of this doctrine puts it beyond all 
question. 


The first witness brought before the Agricultural Commit: 
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tee, Mr R. C. Harvey, states it as his opinion, ‘that eurrenc 
has more to do with the fall in the price of agricultural’ pro- 
duce, than either the importations we have had, or the abund- 
ance of the crop, which had been assigned as reasons. * ‘Mr 
Wakefield, in his evidence before that Committee, states, with 
much justice, ‘that England was formerly considered “ The 
* bank of the world;” but since the determination of Parlia- 
ment ‘ to return to cash-payments, England is by no means in 
* such credit with the world as it was before, and the foreign 
¢ merchants have much less facility in drawing upon merchants 
_§ here, than they used to have.’ + 

On this head, the Sussex agricultural meeting seem to have 
been unanimous. Mr Ingram justly remarked, ‘ When money 
* was plentiful, we could get on, notwithstanding the pressure 
© of imposts. But now ¢hat the value of the pound note was re- 
§ duced to 20 shillings,t all parties experienced difficulties.’ 
Mr Hitchins was of opinion, that the primary cause of the 
present distress was to be found in the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, and the consequent diminution of the circulating medium, 
which had the effect of checking speculation. Mr Blackman 
complains of the injustice and the injury cast upon all classes 
of the people, by an unsettled currency; and Lord Egremont, 
who so ably presided at the Sussex meeting, avowed his senti- 
ments, ‘ that a tuo hasty attempt to alter the currency has caused 
§ all our difficulties.’ 

Even the Agricultural Committee admit, that a proportion 
of the depreciation of prices, which now generally prevails int 
other countries as well as in this, may be ascribed to the mea- 
sures which the restoration of our currency has rendered neces+ 
sary. § 

More recent information, however, places this subject in a 
still stronger point of view. At the Norwich cattle market, 
the sale of” stock was limited by the want of money. At Batn- 
staple, all farm-produce was selling at most ruinous pftices ? 
400 lambs were sold at 20/., or at one shilling each; and the 
universal complaint is, * That there is no money.’ In Oxford 
shire, stock was in high condition; but the question is, * What 
to do with them?’ for it was impossible to make sales af any 


* Minutes of Evidence, p. 35. 

+ Agricultural Report, p. 209. 

t This is an ingenious mode of stating the question. The fact. is, 
that the pound Sterling is reduced from 27 to 20 shillings, and hence 
our difficulties originate. a 

§ Agricultural Report, p, 5, 
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bog Every description: of grain, also, ‘old or new, ‘good or 
ad, was équally unsaleable.* ' In Ireland,’ it was stated at a 
publi¢ meeting, held ‘at Dublin ‘on thé 11th of Detember last, 
and reniained unconttadicted, “ That thé presesit’ disttrbances 
“ were fil'a ‘gréat meastire ‘attributable’ to’ the ‘depression in the 
* value of land, and to the sudden change’ from’ paper to’a 
‘ monied currency. To the latter cause, in particular, much of 
* the*inisery: of the south of: Ireland was attributed. ” ' 

If these facts do not abundantly prove to: what a state the 
country is reduced by a diminished circulation, I know not 
what will do it. Indeed, how was it possible to expect that 
gold, or, what was much the same thing, paper at all times 
convertible into gold, could be ee over the whole country, 
and supply all the markets, and furnish the means ofa sale‘for 
goods, as well as a paper circulation, unconnected with, aitd ins 
dependent of, foreign materials ? AM! die tedds 

e manner in which a diminution of circulation necessarily 
occasioned a ruinous depreciation in the price of commodities; 
has béen thus explained. The scarcity of mori¢y and of credit 
drove that useful body of men, who were the medium of sale, 
out of the market.+ The consequence was, that the buyers 
and sellers. came into immediate contact. The quantity’ of 
cominodities brought to the market was nearly the same; but 
the buyers had only three ‘pounds in their pockets instead of 
five, as formerly; and a larger sum they could not offer; and 
as more could not be obtained, the sellers were glad to accept 
of it. With,this reduced price, the farmer was obliged to pay 
his rents, taxes, and farming expenses. ‘The farmer, also, can- 
not suspend or contract his outgoirigs, as a manufacturer cat 
do, until times mend; but he must keep up the cultivation and 
fertility of his land, otherwise his farm mitst go to ruin. + 

On the subject of currency, Mr Attwood of Birmingham 
states, that the restoration of, the old standard, if persevered in 
by.the Legislature, must undoubtedly have the effect of doubling. 
the réal weight and the real value.of the whole national debt ex- 
isting at the end of the war, and of all private debts, obliga- 
tions and contracts, existing among individuals at that period ; ; 
and that the burden thus imposed upon the productive classes 
of the’community, namely, the farmers, the mercliants, and the ; 


oat ntliltnintlipi lla hasan thy 

* See the Farmer’s Journal, 10th December, 1821. ~ 

+., The speculations of middlemen tend to keep the price of corn 
steady, ‘by taking off any extra temporary supply to meet the future 
demand.—Report of the Agricultural Committee, p.'119."” 

t Farmer's Magazine, No. LXXXVIL. p. 329, note. 
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manufacturers, is so exceedingly great, and wjll become so much 
greaier, that ultimately it must produce an, explosion of our. social 
system, *-— Without going to that length, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned, that a perseverance.in the coin system will spread po-’ 
verty over the. whole country, and be productive of the most 
fatal consequences. + . 


Sect. 6.—Is THIS COUNTRY COMPETENT .TO, SUPPLY ITSELF 
WITH GRAIN, INDEPENDENT OF FOREIGN SUPPLY ? 


Iv is quite a mistake to suppose that Great Britain and Ire- 
land are not, in general, fully competent to the task of supply- 
ing themselves with grain, ‘The public here are not sufficiently 
aware of the immense improvements which have recently been 
made in agriculture, and of those discoveries which have brought 
that art to a degree of perfection hitherto unknown. 

Since the year 1794, there have been no less a number than 
2183 bills of enclosure in England alone, by which, on the aver- 
age of 2000 acres. per bill, no less a quantity than 4,366,000 
acres of land have. been enclosed, divided into regular fields, 
and either rendered more productive, or brought from a state 
of waste into cultivation. 

By the introduction of improved implements of husbandry, 
the land has been better cultivated, and rendered more produc- 
tive; and fewer horses being employed in ploughing, harrow- 
ing, Sc. the expense of. labour has been diminished, and mach 
grain has been saved ; while, by the use of thrashing-mills, there 
is an addition of one-twentieth part to the grain produced, com- 
pared to what it yielded from the flail. 

By the extension of drilling, and the quality and produce of 
grain, crops have been greatly improved; and by diminished 


* Agricultural Report, p. 255.—Mr Wakefield is also of opinion, 
that if the present depression continues, there would be a universat 
march of ruin ; and that it cannot last much longer. Report, p. 215: 
This opinion is ‘strongly corroborated by the multitudes of stout and 
hearty men, who have either nothing to do, or are employed at trif- 
ling wages, or in the most degrading manner. Some of these unfor- 
tunate paupers are described as having been employed in Sussex in 
pulling up a chain, a machine loaded with gravel, like so many con- 
victs ; the leader with a bell about his neck. Others have been glad 
to get 6d. a day. 

+ On the subject of Circulation in general, the Author is prepar- 
ing a separate Work. 
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fallows, on light soils, a greater quantity of land is cultivated 
for grain. 

he diseases of wheat, which formerly occasioned so much 
havoc in the crops, are now better known, and can be ina 
great measure eradicated by every careful husbandman. Smut 
can be infallibly prevented by the use of blue vitriol and other 
processes ; and the mildew itself, which has so often’ occasioned 
a famine in this country, may be prevented by improved culti- 
vation. 

The people of this country do not live so much’ now as they 
formerly did on barley, rye, and oats; but the cultivation of 
potatoes, and other vegetables, has increased so much as to 
compensate for that circumstance; and, since the practice of 
fattening cattle and sheep on turnips has been so much extend- 
ed, the quantity of butcher meat has been greatly increased. 

Farmers are now more inclined to receive information, and 

to act upon it, than they were formerly, which is a great advan- 
tage to improvement. 
. With all these circumstances combined, some of which have 
only lately taken place, it is not to be wondered at, that, for 
these two years past, the importation of foreign corn should 
have been totally uncalled for. It is cruel, therefore, in the 
Legislature to be passing laws as if importation were neces- 
sary, when, if the farmers were treated with confidence and 
kindness, and were to receive that encouragement and support 
to which they are so justly entitled, no foreign grain, at least in 
favourable seasons, would be required. 


Sect. 7.—ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SUCCESSFUL AGRICULTURE 
TO THE GENERAL PROSPERITY OF THE NATION. 


However partial to agriculture, I would never have thought 
of urging its claims with so much zeal, unless from the full con- 
viction that, on its success, depended the general prosperity of 
the nation. 

Nothing, I am persuaded, could have enabled us to have car- 
ried on so long, or to have terminated, in so glorious a manner, 
the late war, But the resources to which successful agriculture 
so essentially contributed. 

It was well observed by Alderman Rothwell, in his evidence 
before the Agricultural Committee, ‘ That he had been in bu- 
§ siness for thirty-five years, and he never knew an instance 
£. wherein the agricultural produce was at a fair, liberal, and 
‘'proper price, that the home trade of the country did not 
* flourish; that he considered agriculture to be the very staple 
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‘of the country; and that protecting duties to agriculture was 
* for the benefit of trade.’ * 

These are sentiments in which every respectable and intelli- 
gent commercial character will readily concur. 

With what public mischief have not the agricultural distresses 
of the country been already accompanied ! It is admitted, in the 
Report of the Committee, that these distresses have been greatly 
felt in the retail business of shopkeepers, in country towns con- 
nected with the agricultural districts ; + and it ought to have been 
added, that, through them, it must have been likewise felt by alk 
those persons, whether manufacturers or others, whose commo- 
dities these shopkeepers dealt in. But the mischief has now 
affected the metropolis itself. ‘There, consumption is so much 
at a stand as to threaten most serious evils. In Ireland, the 
distresses of-the farmers have occasioned an insurrection of a 
most alarming nature, which is spreading desolation over exten- 
sive districts in that unfortunate country. In Scotland, the evils 
are less felt, as the farmers cultivate their land with more eco- 
nomy,—are not subject to the same heavy assessments for the 
poor, or the maintenance of the clergy ;—and as the circulation 
is founded on such judicious principles, as never has hitherto 
existed in any other country. But, with all these advantages; 
the prices of agricultural productions are so much reduced, as 
to threaten even the farmers in Scotland with ruin. In many 
places, rents are ill paid; and in many, deductions have beer 
found necessary. Besides, the Scotch farmers must suffer se- 
verely from the low prices that their grain, cattle, sheep and 
wool, will fetch in the English market; and they ought to re- 
collect that old saying, * Nam tua res agitur, paries cum proxi= 
* mus ardet.’ 

How different was the case, when, during the late war, on 
the basis of a successful agriculture, every class of the commu- 
nity prospered ! 

ut the object to be pursued is a union of the three great 
branches of national industry, for their mutual benefit and sup- 
port; resting the great column of national prospetity on aGri- 
CULTURE; on the foundation of which, our commerce and 
manufactures will steadily and permanently flourish. 


CONCLUSION. 
QN THE REMEDIES FOR OUR AGRICULTURAL DISTRESSES. 


Many are apt to believe, that no remedy can be applied to 
the severe distresses which we now experience j—but lam in 


* Agricultural Report, p. 87. + Report. 
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clined to'be of a different opinion.—It. may not be possible to 
suggest remedies which will suit all descriptions of persons, ina 
case where there are so mahy contending interests; nor is it 
possible to frame ‘any: system, that may not be attended with 
some difficulties. Besides; in. this case, the evils are so exten< 
sive,, that palliatives, will beof no use, and efficient measures to 
yemove them must be oe as national ruin must be the 
inevitable consequence of the continuance of ‘the present sys 
tem ; and such measures may startle those who are unaccustomed 
to conquer difficulties. 

I shall therefore proceed to state the remedies which have 
occurred to one, who has devoted his whole life to political 
inquiries, and the consideration of legislative enactments. 


PLAN FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS, 


1. That the warehousing of foreign grain shall be entirely 
abolished, as being injurious to a commerce in corn of domestic 
growth ; *—leading to much abuse;—countenancing most hazard- 
ous speculations in a perishable commodity ;—and sacrificing the 
most important interests of British agriculture, for promoting 
an inferior ‘branch of foreign commerce. 

2. That no foreign grain shall. be imported, until wheat rises 
to eighty shillings per quarter, and other corn in proportion; 
that it shall then be adunlesibley” on the payment of ten shillmgs 
per quarter, with a progressive increase, according to. the rate 
of the exchange; but when wheat exceeds ninety shillings per 
quarter, and so on in proportion as to other grain, the payment 
noe ani for a period of three months, to be pro« 
longed if n eeth off 3 
- §. That the system of taking averages be improved, by.re+ 
stricting them to large markets, and exclusively to real bars 
gains between farmers (or dealers actually commissioned: b 
them): and corn merchants ;~by: iring .retarns upon oa 
from both parties;—and by raising the import price of oats to 
at least: thirty shillings per quarter. ST 

There is no difficulty in placing the mode of. taking averages 
under such strict regulations as to defy\infraction, more esper 
cially if those who attempt to evade them, are liable to a severe 
punishment. 

4. That to render this country permanently independent of 
argho of do 
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foreign. supplies, the means of promoting the extension.and im- 
provement of agriculture shall be considered. the) mast, tmpor- 
tant; department of government. For putting an, end, at the 
sdme time, to any well-founded jealousy between: the several 
branches, of national industry, on.the anion of which ‘the na- 
tional prosperity depends, and,. at any rate, that their respec- 
tive interests may be carefully examined, when they seem to 
clash, that one United Board shall be established for Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, and Commerce, by whom all questions, 
connected with the national industry, shall be discussed, where 
the interposition of government is required. 

These are measures, which, by the united exertions of the 
agricultural interests, may be obtained; and, if adopted, with 
such improvements as the wisdom of Parliament may suggest, 
no doubt of their ultimate success can be entertained by the 
impartial and the intelligent. 


Joun SInciarn. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a very extraordinary Drainage in the Government of 
Kursk, on Prince Bariatinsky’s Estate, Russia, 1821, * 


A LAND-LOCKED bog, containing 2900 disitine, or about 7630 
English acres of land, a complete morass, which,. in;the spring 
of the year, had the appearance of a large lake, that prodaced 
a little coarse bent-grass and bushes, and was in .so tender.a 
state, in places covered all.over with water, that beast-could nos, 
traverse it, nor man with safety. The drainage was undertaken 
by John Guliet, an Englishman. After making choice jof the 
most favourable place for an. outlet, he took level over a bank 
of running sand 624 'fathem long; and in some places four fa~ 
thom deep. The: greatest.fall that could be obtained was 74 


* This article has been sent us from Russia for insertion in our 
Magazine, of which’ we understand this Noble proprietor is.a'don- 
stant reader. . What a change would, in a few years, be produced:in 
the industry and wealth of that immense empire, if its land-owners 
were actuated by the spirit of Prince Bariatinsky! We should have 
been glad, 4e\have had,a fuller account of this great undertaking, 
which Mr Gullet may perhaps be able to furnish us with. Our 
readers will ohne that this is written by a foreigner, put i is 
subijely, intelli le; we hope Mr Gullet himself can wield a pen 
as well as a draining tool,—Cow, bb RNG, me 
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feet on the 625 fathom. Being satisfied that the average depth 
of the morass was little more than 6} feet, though in some places 
10. and‘ 12 feet deep, the bottom a retentive clay; he com- 
minced cutting the ontlet in June 1820, at a dead level, 12 feet 
wide at the bottom, and at an angle with the horizon ef 28 de- 
grees, which brought his top-cutting in the deepest parts to 120 
feet. This slope may appear great; but it was indispensabl 
necessary, on account of the strata of rinning sand, which had 
also to be guarded against the heavy rains: that fall in this patt 
of the country. In order to do this, he covered the surface of the 
slopes with straw, and a layer of earth over it, sowed a mixture 
of grass seed and with rye, and in the space of two years it will 
become a firm sod. This work was conducted with spirit and 
genius, aided and seconded by the munificence of the Noble 
and enlightened owner, his Excellency Prince Bariatinsky, and 
was completed within twelve months. Complete drainage of the 
morass is beyond a doubt. The great quantity of water dis- 
charged. surprises every spectator; and the morass is consoli~ 
dating as fast as the drains are cut. Thus an immense body of 
materials in a state of putrescence, together with the wide 
space of stagnated water, dissipated in elastic vapou the ex- 
halation of a hot sammer day, which must Cause the air to be & 
compound contamination, so as to render it in some degree un- 
fit for human respiration, by the persevering genius of J. Gullet, 
will be rendered one of the most delightful spots‘in‘naturé. - It 
will add salubrity to the atmosphere, consequently fi ‘to the 
neighbouring inhabitants, and restore to the noblé 
owner some of the finest land in Europe, which, in’ its p 
State, is totally lost to every species of the creation. Tt'is to be 
much wished that other great landed gh coos would follow 
this praiseworthy and laudable example, when population would 
increase as plenty was secured; and the additional produée of 
the earth would not only feed a gréater number of inkiabitants, 


> 


but would provide them with enmployment. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Equalizing the Supply and Demand of the Corn Market, 
' By Sion Gray, Esq. od 


‘ 


Sir, 
I HAVE no intention, at present, of going 
question concerning the increase or diminution ‘ 
caused by taxes. The subject was not of my ¢ 
observations made in my Letter to Mr 
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quence of those made in the Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, that a further diminution of the employment given by 
Government (that is, the turning over some thousands or bun- 
dreds of hands to the other lines already overstocked), would 
alleviate the distress of the agricultural class, and others. This, 
of course, must be by giving all more employment, and better 
prices ; for how otherwise could distress among the people be 
alleviated? And my brief notice of this sotadty went to show, 
that it would add to the disease, by further diminishing the al- 
ready diminished demand, and, at the same time, increase the 
supply on an already overstocked market. The fanciful reason- 
ing of M. Say in a circle, from a fallacious principle of his 
own, illustrated by ex parte views, and supported by ex pari¢ 
statements, and which ends in the general conclusion, of such 
mighty import, that, after all, taxes are mere transfers of values, 

therefore leave the community neither richer nor poorer 
than before, but tend to spread the same amount of income 
more widely, and, consequently, more equally over the same 
mass of people,—may seem to your friend an antidote to the real 
principles and abstract results to which it is opposed; but to 
me it seems nothing of the sort. And I can tell him where 
there is found an antidote, though of no more real strength, 
much more powerful in its influence,—that is, in popular pre- 
udices. 

But my intention at present is merely to make a few remarks 
on the mt state of the agricultural body. When I wrote 
to you last, I wad’not without some hope that our cultivators, 
taking warning from what they had suffered, would at least have 
endeavoured to act more prudently, or with more attention to 
the simple principles of circulation ; and that a fair price would 
be their reward. But I have again to deplore the result of an 
opposite conduct. 

On my return, in September last, from your Northern metro- 
polis, I found that, in consequence of the sudden rise in the 
prices of grain, many were in a state of fear in the Southern, 
that the ports would be again opened for a short period, and 
the British farmer ruined by an inundation of foreign grain. 
In a certain practical quarter, where the market price of gold 
is now a serious object, there was reported to be much panic 
for a week or two as to the consequences of such an event, in a 
metallic point of view. The fine theoretical fancy about the 
price of pion sogeloted by the quantum of bank notes, 

as still to ittle consoling effect on those practical folks, 
o doubt from a deficiency of faith. Ail were now busy to pre- 
vent the injarious.occurrence. I heard of one farmer in an ad- 
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joining county setting his machine to work, and thrashing out 
“his Whole crop of wheat in a week, and then pouring/it into the 
market at once, 

This object was at first a prudent one. But why, from choice, 
raise the weekly supply beyond the demand farther thamto sink 
the price to, about 70s.? There was then. no. longer.:any. dan- 
iger; for, with a higher price, a. speculator. will now: scarcely 
meddle, as the fear of the opening of the ports must. constantly 
hauntihim. Had the suppliers then, and their agents in town, 
attended to their own interest, by watching and regulating the 
weekly supply, as the impulse upward had been given, the price 
‘might have been kept somewhere between 70s. and 75s. But 
as the price fell, the suppliers kept adding to the supply. The 
result was necessary—a further depression every market. 

In the London market, which has so powertul a regulating 
influence over the other markets, for the four weeks after har- 
vest, in 1820, the amount of wheat sold was 28,660 quarters. 
‘For the four weeks after last harvest, the amount, was 50,873, 
exceeding the former by 22,213, or more than three-fourths’ of 
the whole quantity in a month, Is. it to be wondered, then, 
that the price should fall in this short time from .75s.;to 62s. ? 
There seems to have been a corresponding excess in the country 
markets, and in some cases.even greater, IJn.the Berwick mar- 
ket, for example, the amount for the same period, in 1820, was 
1783; in 1821, 5614, or above three times|the amount, in the 
space of a.month, frequently the most decisive, with respect: to 
price. ‘The rate fell trom 60s. to 56s. ; and."on,,the. average of 
the maritime districts, from 70s. to 568... 

_ If this was the result of actual distress, or of deficiency in the 
usual accommodation given by bankers and other lenders of ca- 
pital, I can only express. wy. regret that such a cause should 
exist toso deplorable an extent. . But it was the common notion 
entertained here for some time, that this notorious over-supply 
in the market was intentional on the part.of the farmers and 
their agents, in order to..prevent the opening of, the ports. 
And if this was the fact only in- a considerable degree, 1 have 
to remind these gentlemen, that no such excessive continued de- 
pression was at all necessary... I ,haye ‘also to. ask them, if the 
opening of the ports for a short period (for, in.the .present .cir- 
cumstances of the supply, they could only be kept,open for the 
shortest period prescribed by law), could. have done them. more 

_ harm than their own imprudence? The average price of wheat, 
reduced by the latter to 46s,, as at present, is a satisfactory, an- 
swer to this question, 


In ny Letter, published in your Magazine. for last May, 
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(ps 19%), I endeavoured to press on the notice of your agricul- 
tural readers, the efficacy of regulating the weekly supply of 
corn, as nature and our agriculturists had of late regulated for 
us very correctly the annual. Had this simple plan, which is 
level to the capacity of the most common dealer, been aeted 
upon, our law respecting the importation of corn would have 
been found fully protective, and the farmer would have received 
a fair price for his commodities. - 

How stands the- general fact with respeet to him? The an- 

nual supply of corn. is commonly understood, of late years, to 
have been nearly equal to the demand. The whole, therefore, 
that is raised in the year, will be disposed of in the next. If, 
then, the weekly supply be kept pretty equal to the weekly de- 
mand, the price will ‘be fair. And as the home farmer is pro- 
tected against the intrusion of the foreign until the price of wheat 
rises to 80s., a proper adjustment of the weekly supply will keep 
it within a few shillings of that amount. On the other hand, 
the corn buying classes are protected by the same law, from a 
higher price than 80s., or even than from 70s. to 75s., by the 
fears of the farmers as to the opening of the ports. 
_ “The manufacturer, for example, the supplier of muslin or of 
woollen cloth, goes into the market under very different circunt- 
stances from those of the cultivator at present. He has not, like 
the latter, the means of ascertaining how the amount of the ge- 
neral supply for the season will stand to that of the demand. 
if he finds the market falling, he knows there is an over-supply; 
but: he does not know;, like our farmers, that the over-supply 
arises merely from an-incorrect weekly or monthly adjustnient. 
He, therefore, prudently takes tlie price that is offered, lest the 
over-supply should continue or even increase, and he should not 
be able to yet rid of his portion of the supply at any price. 

It will perhaps be said, that this plan of adjusting the weekly 
supply to the weekly demand, ‘supposes a knowledge which far- 
mers in general do not possess. ‘To judge from their practice, 
this would seem to be the fact; yet the principles on which it 
is founded are level to the meanest capacity, and will be recog- 
nised by them all, 

Some have also said, that they communicate too little with 
one another, and are too little acquainted with what is going 
on to act upon a general plan. ‘To this I can only reply, that 
I know no’class of men who has more the means of fair com- 
binatiou to adjust the supply, or have better opportunities of 
knowing the state of the market in every district of the country. 
Scarcely a market town but has a weekly farmer’s club, where 
thé state df the watket comes under discussion, and with all the 

De 
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freshness and force of circumstances that have occurred on the 
very 'day. | There are also frequent meetings of the more‘emic¢ 
nent agrieulturists in various places. ‘The country new rs, 
as well'as those of town, and agricultural’ publigations, onifrhie 
ly contain informatiom respecting the prices atid’ the state of the 
supply and the demand; ’and even the quantum ; and ‘latterly, 
the Gazette contains a weekly statement, both of the quantum 
sold and the price, in all the maritime districts. 

Of late, also, there have been meetings in many counties, ex- 
pressly to consider of the cause or causes of the depression on 
price. At these we have abundance of long speeches,’ and-al+ 
most as many causes assigned ‘for the depression and distress, 
and as many remedies proposed as there are speakers, though 
there are some who seem quite lost in conjecture and scepticism 
as to both cause and remedy. They appear to have sought fdr 
the cause of the present depression every where but where it is 
to be found. I have not noticed in any of them’ a recognition 
of what is obviously the veal cause—the incorrect weekly dd- 
jostment of the supply: and, of course, noné of them have pro- 
posed the only effective remedy—a better adjustment. 

The usual quantity of the various sorts‘of grain sold in the 
different districts, are well known. Were the leading apricul- 
turists to call the attention of the agricultural body to the plain 
fact of a weekly over-supply, and urge them, each in his own 
district, to lessen somewhat the weekly supply, say only to the 
amount of 10 per cent., for a month or two, the farmers would 
find that this would do for them what:no act of Parliament can 
do in the present circumstances. And what is the use of ap- 
plying to Parliament for relief, if they will join to act in direct 
defiance of the principles of circulation? If they will continue 
to over-supply the market, no act of Parliament can’ prevent 

rices from falling. The only act of Parliament which ‘could 
fined done them good since September, that is'to say, if it could 
have been enforced, wouid have been one to make them act 
with prudence. But such an act, like some other theoretical 
acts, would have proyed mere waste paper. qn 

Feeling a warm interest in the welfare of so numerous # bo- 
dy of circulators, and on whom the prosperity of the others so 
much depend as the agricultural, I confess I was not only dis- 
appointed, but vexed, to see them throw away the means fully 
put into their hands, last September, to obtain a’fair price for 
the whole of their crop. I am aware that distress has ‘tittle 
prudence, or, at least, cannot well attend to its dictates} but I 
cannot help thinking, that the distress, though urgent with 
many, was not'so generally urgent as to force them 'to ‘rush 
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helter-skelter into. the market, as if with the express. intention: 
of, producing. the aeans ruinous prices. Those in distress, 
should, think deeply on what they feel so eae that every 
fallin price will force them to bring more into the market,to. 
obtain the sum wanted. The evil thus tends to feed itself,. by 
still more over-stocking the market. On the other hand, by 
holding a little back, and keeping the price fair, a smaller num- 
ber of quarters will yield what is wanted, and the general ten- 
dency to over-supply will be much lessened. 

Prudence, however, was disregarded as distress prevailed, 
The effect of this general rushing into the market, in Septem- 
ber and October, has been most ruinous. The weekly supply 
has at length reached a fairer average; but the downward im- 
pulse was given so strongly, that even this average supply, 
which, had no such over-supply taken place, would have tend~ 
ed to keep the price fair,.tends now to continue, and even in- 
crease the depressive influence. 

‘To raise price to the fair rate, which would have been 
20, easy an undertaking before the depressing impulse was so 
powerfully given, is now uphill work. And, under the present 

otection.of the corn law, nothing during the season can ef- 
ect arise, but a general resolution to check the influence of the 
weekly over+supply for the last three months, by diminishing 
the weekly supply as much as possible for the next three months. 
Unless they instantly adopt this plan, I know of no present re- 
medy for the evil, 

As a. protective measure in circumstances which may occur 
hereafter, the.combination of a protecting duty with a protect- 
ing average, which has. been pointed out in this Magazine, and 
recommended by the Committee, will be most desirable. ‘There 
isa rumour that something of this kind is to be proposed in 
Parliament, . At present, I do not feel myself called upon to 
add to what I have already written on the subject, * nor do L 
judge..it prudent. ; If the combination be a judicious one, I 
should not be surprised to find that it has some present influence 
on price; even though the country be actually, and may conti-+ 
nue for years tarbe, in circumstances which will not. allow the 
measure itself to. come into operation. 

Camden Town, 16th January, 1821. S. Gray. 


*,* Mr Gray, has sent us an ingenious paper, in answer to the 
Extracts from.M,. Say’s work in last Number respecting taxes, which 
we are; under the necessity of withholding for the present ; but thig 


+ Magazine ‘for Februssy 1821, pill; and for August, pe263.. : 
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is of ‘less importance, as Mr Gray’s Letters, already published in our 
Journal, seem to contain all the arguments employed in this last‘com- 
munication. We like better to hear from this gentleman on agricul- 
tural topics—the proper province of our publication—than on disput- 
ed questions on political economy or statistics —Con, 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Hints regarding the Soil best adapted to the Growth of the Larch. 


[By C. G. S. Menrerrx, Esq. of Closeburn.} 


Havinc, some years since, had occasion to eat down some 
larch trees which were about forty years growth, I was much 
surprised to find most of them decayed several feet up from the 
root. The red wood was entirely useless, so far as the detay 
extended up the stems of the trees; and, since my first‘use of 
larch wood, } have found larch trees under twenty years growth 
to be liable to the same decay. 

The cause of this disease occurring to larch trees growing 
upon certain soils, was a subject which I could not account’ for, 
till I made a tour through most of the valleys'‘in Switzerland, 
where I expected to find the larch tree, but did not see one till 
i came to the valley of Chamouni, at the foot of Mont Blane. 
The soil upon which these are growing, is either slate-rock or 
gneiss. The larch tree grows in great ‘abundance upon that 
fe of the Alps over which Bonaparte made his communication 

etween Switzerland and Italy, by’means of his Simplon-road,—— 
the grandest specimen of road-making that can possibly be con- 
ceived. Such was the opinion of the durability of the larch wood 
by this able engineer, that he has used it in the construction of 
almost all the bridges necessary in this line’ of road, ‘though 
stone of the best quality was easily procured. | Trees of a we 
large size are found growing close to this‘road, one ‘of which 
{ measured that had been blown down, and was lying neat the 
side of the road; the girth of which was sixteen feet four inches 
exclusive of the bark, which had been removed. This tree had 
grown at an elevation of not less than six thausand feet above 
the sea, as it was lying but a short distance from the most ele- 
yated part of this remarkable road. 

In my return home I passed over the Mont Cenis, another 
road of almost equal magnificence to the Simplon, and equtrly 
useful as a communication between France and Italy. In this 
pacswige over the Alpes, I likewise met with the dareli {HER Hut 
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saw-none of large dimensions. The.soil, or rack ovyer-which 
this.road passes, is either slate or gneiss. 

From these observations, I am led to suspect that the lereh 
is not an indigenous plant upon any soil but the slate or gneiss, 
or those of the primitive class of rocks. ‘The valleys in Swit- 
zerland are generally filled with the red or white freestone ; 
and the sides of the mountains, to a very considerable altitude, 
are covered with Jimestone. Upon these soils I did not observe 
a single larch tree. The spruce fir is most commonly met with, 
and appears to be a wood of an excellent quality, and large size. 
It is employed for buildings of most extensive construction in 
that country; grows to a great height; and is much freer of 
knots than the spruce fir cultivated in Great Britain. 

Since my return, I have heard that larch trees growing upon 
freestone or limestone in various places in Great Britain, are 
liable to the same disease with those I have cut down upon my 
property, upon the freestone gravel and freestone soil. I un- 
derstand ‘that this disease is unknown at Dunkeld, where the 
Duke of Athol has lately cut down trees of large dimensions, 
and fit for ship-building. The soil or rock upon which the 
Duke of Athol has made his very extensive plantations, is all 
primitive, or the only soil.upon which the larch tree grows with 
the greatest luxuriance. The larch growing upon a chalky or 
freestone soil is liable to be covered with moss, and is rarely in 
a healthy state... [shave made some extensive plantations upon 
the transition or slate rocks, so commonly forming the soil in 
the south of Scotland, which are as, thriving as possible, and 
with.a shining bark ;.while those of the same age, planted upon 
the. freestone,. are donecen with moss,. and have an. unhealthy. 
appearance. If these observations are correct, one will be led 
to this conclusion, that though the, larch tree will. grow to a 
considerable size upon a.freestone soil, and may become an use- 
ful wood for many purposes, yet it will not be advisable to cul- 
tivate it upon these.soils for along duration, as it is probable 
that it will decay before it comes to maturity, or arrives at old 
age. 


a ee 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


Remarks on the Scythe- Hook, as compared with the Sickle,:., 


THE general and extensive use of the most improved 
machinery, in every department of manufacturing, industry, sis 
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Silgeat bees cause of the national superiority of Britain, as ex- 
hibited. both tim the immensity of her: wealth, and dikewise in 
the numhbers of ‘her free population which ean be made avail- 
able forthe purposes of aggression or defence, - without: affect- 
ing: the prosperity of any of her branches of reproductive in« 
deste “Every new machine, or the improvement of any one 
of those already in use, therefore, by which) manual or animal 
labour could be abridged, have been speedily adopted, and ‘the 
invetitor, or improver,. applauded and rewarded, whenever the 
eircumstances of the case have enabled the ‘public,’ with cers 
tainty, to express their feelings on the matter. Such is well 
known to have been’ the case with respect to the inventors of 
the machinery employed in the silk and cotton manufactories. 
In a more recent instance, the same has been’ exemplified in 
the wealth and honour acquired by the immortal improvers of 
the Steam-~engine: And even the name of the man who intro- 
duced the now common and humble Barley-mill, ‘will long:be 
remembered ‘with gratitude*for the blessings he vonfetted on 
his countrymen ;—while the memory of the individual who first 
erected an efficient thrashing-mill (although his merits: may 
have becn. obscured by his own modesty, or the ‘petulant inter 
ference of other claimants), will long be revered by agricultu~ 
Fists, from a conviction of the invention. being of much higher 
importance to their comfort and prosperity than al] the Corn~ 
jaws, or other legislative enactments, p with a view to their 
weliaré duting theilast-balf century. 

oT am led to thesa:refidetions by seeing, in the last Number of 
the: Farme?’s: Magazine; in ‘the Report from this: county, an ac- 
cdunt 6f' the recent partial introduction of the Scythe-hook in 
veaping the crops of the district. \ But whiles' among’ others; I 
have haan opportunity of observing the ——— resulting 
from the-use of. that implement, I am far'from thinking, or in- 
sihuating, ‘that its-merits are of that: magnitude as to entitle its 
being put on the same level with:any of those inventions or im- 
provements above alluded to, At the same time, any mew prac+ 
tice or implement, by which the labour or expense of the far- 
mer can be facilitated or lessened, even in a very small degree, 
must be of importance in these times, when difficulties of no 
ordinary character press upon him in every department of his 
profession, That the scythe-hook does accomplish both these 
important objects, that is to say, enables the farmer to have his 
grops cut both speedier and cheaper, is a proposition to which 
evety one thoroughly acquainted with its merits must give:his 
assent. Krom the am smooth edge'of that hook, it is/clearly 
much easier to cutwith it than: with the rough-teethed conaiow 
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siekle: While, from: its: greater length, and from cuttingy like 
theseommon, scythe. part of the: crop) while: thecreaper. id 
throwing. in bis handy besides what is cut when! heiisidrawing 
his-4troke (to use:soniething like the language peculiar to shear~ 
ing)» it is equally clear; that much more execution can bey and 
is reatly done; withthe same bodily exertion, than|whenithe 
eommon sickle is:used. » With regard to. the extent of that su+ 
periority,: 1 have uniformly observed, that it’ required foursal4 
ways.on a ridge,,with the common sickle, to keep up with three 
hands:working with the hook, on a ridge the same in every re~ 
spect with the other, But so convinced are the shearers 
selves of the inferiority of the sickle, that I never saw them ale 
low twe days, to pass without making every exertion in their 
wer to place themselves on the same leva with their neigh- 
gues by procuring a hook, if it was possible to be had. 
Notwithstanding these facts as positively ascertained in my 
owmexperience, yet I must acknowledge that a number of re- 
ectable and intelligent men here are very averse to the intro 
dnttioss of the scythe-hook into general use with the labourers 
im:barvest; and, among others, the writer of a recent Agricul- 
tural Report for one of the Edinburgh newspapers, pretty clear< 
ly shows his predilection for the implement of antiquity. The 
writer in question is understood to be a gent)eman of great acute~ 
ness,and.of the soundest judgment, who stands most deservedly 
high: im public estimation, for his skill and extensive experience 
in every circumstance conneeted with agriculture, | Yet I ho 
he will.pardon me for saying, that on this subject I suspect he 
has fallen:into»the :same error which at one time ] laboured 
under. myself, as:well as others I could point out, although, 
now, experience: has convinced us of our mistake. This was 
our forming.an opinion on the merits of the smooth hook, with« 
out allowing the labourers time to acquire sufficient dexterity in 
the use of it. » Every one at all acquainted with harvest work, 
knows, what an awkward figure every learner without exception 
makes when he first tries the shearing; and perhaps the third 
harvest may be stated. as the ordinary period before even the 
best shearers.can handle the corn in a decent and satisfactory 
manner, Now, every person ought to reflect, that any art ac« 
quired with such difficulty. cannot all at once be superseded by 
another process differing so materially as the general mode of 
working with the one hook does from that with the other, with« 
out a certain degree of awkwardness and inefficiency resulting 
as\h necessary consequence. Such especially is exemplified as 
a fact by all learners at sharping the smooth hook,—~a point pars 
tieulanly, insisted upon, by.all those who object! to the:use of in 
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Nor is it-at all. surprising, if, by cutting a much greater quan- 
tity at a stroke, the grain should not be held so firmly in handy 
as when the labourer is working with an implement he has been 
much and perfectly accustomed to, and with which he cuts a 
comparatively trifling quantity of the crop ata time... But, with 
a little patient indulgence, it will be found that these objections 
are not insurmountable; as at all events, in the course of the 
second season at farthest, the art of sharping the hook is so 
completely attained, that the loss of time in that operation is 
utterly unworthy of the slightest consideration ; and in the same 
reed a dexterity of gathering the crop into the hand, and 
aying it into the band, is so fully acquired, as to have left me 
nothing to wish on the score of either the neatness of the sheaf, 
er the cleanness-of the stubble. As to the lowness of the stub- 
ble, that is a matter of which the keenest opponents to change 
have never once made a question. 

But it is to the want of patience that opposition to the broad 
hook may be chiefly attributed. Men accustomed to see the ge- 
neral neatness with which an experienced shearer handles the 
erop with the sickle, views with reluctance and uneasiness the 
rather awkward figure such a person makes when he first tries 
the new implement; and therefore it is condemned, before a 
little practice has. given the knowledge and dexterity necessary 
for the proper using of it. Such were my own feelings when J 
first saw it used; and such I believe to be still the situation of 
all. those who oppose its general use among the labourers of this 
district; at least, [ have never spoken.to an individual that: ob- 
jects to it, who did not at the same time admit that he never had 

iven it the trial;.which would appear, from what has been 
stated, toibe absolutely necessary to arrive at a fair and 
unprejudiced conclusion. If you, Sir, agree with me in think- 
ing that the subject is of that importance as to be worthy of 
being brought fairly before the agricultural community, perhaps 
ou may spare a corner for this communication in your valuable 
Miscellany, which would much oblige your constant reader, 
Last-Lothian, 22d January, 1822. H. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


-—Tue following-paper, we understand, has been prepared from 
good authorities, and is probably as correet as sucha thing, in 
théwconsiant fluctuation of markets, can be expected to be;,ex- 
cept) perhaps,that the prices of land produce are stated some- 
what too high, But that which it is of most importance-to-at- 
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tend to, is the prices of 1788-1797, or, which is nearly the same 
thing, the prices about the commencement of the late war ; be- 
cause it seems to be now a prevailing opinion, that the prices of 
corh and’ butcher-meat in particular, and rents of-course, | will 
not be’ higher during peace than they were then.’ If this’should 
turn ‘out to be the case, as there is certainly reason enough to 
apprehend at present, it will be seen how much the prices of 
other articles have’ to fall before they come tothe same level: 
Our citizens ‘will thus be able to judge how far: they willbe 
gainers by having their loaf at 6d.; and meat ‘at 8d. per lib., 
which they are now so anxious to obtain at the expense ofthe 
Jand-owners and farmers. When their own prices are reduced to 
the rates of 1792, they will find bread and meat as dear to them 
as at any period during the war ;—And then the taxes ;— How 
are they, any more than the landed classes, to pay the taxes of 
1821 out of the prices of 1792? 

It is pretty certain, however, that if the produce of the soil 
continue at its present-prices, all cther prices must come :down—— 
the prices of taxed commodities as well as others, though not in 
the same proportion. ‘The members of the learned -professions 
must be contented with smaller fees ; even our dignitaries of the 
church and of the law will not long be paid at the rate of 1813; 
they must, like the landlords, begin to think of abatements. 
Why ‘should they not? Why should landlords be the only re- 
ducers? or the poor clerks in the Government offices?) The 
thing must ascend through all ranks, till it reaches the very 
highest. Whether the national creditor will escape, or rather 
how long he will be able to escape from this retrograde move- 
ment, we know not; but, sooner or latér, ‘he also’ must be -har- 
ried along with the ‘tide ;—and then, as ‘the landed classes have 
been gravely told, by way of consolation, -every thing witl find 
its level. It is a pity that something should not be doneto pre- 
vent all this distress. If prices cannot be kept at the rates which 
the public burdens would require, it is to -be hoped that every 
effort will be made to ‘reduce the amount of these burdens. 


A Comparative Statement of the Expense of Living in the Years 
Jrom 1788 to 1797, and in that of 1821. 
1788 to 1797. 1821. 


House Rent and Assessed Taces, OOTR 
Flats, - é - 171. to 201) 301. to 456A 
Self-contained houses, iis 50l. to 8014 9Ot. to 1404. 
Assessed ‘taxes on a house 45/. rent, vs of Jaf 

and 12 windows, - - 31. 18s. 10/. 15s, 
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Provisions. 

Beef and mutton, per lib. 
Fewls, each, - 

per dozen, - 
Butter, per lib, - 
Loaf bread, - - 
Oatmeal, per boll, 
Potatoes, per boll, - 
V es trebled in price. 
Fish doubled do. 


Groceries. 
Tea, per lib. (black) - 
Lump sugar, per lib. - 
Single loaves = - 
Pepper, per lib. + 
Salt, per bushel - 
Soap, per stone, 16 lib, 
Desde wen stone, 16 lib. 


Wine and Spirits. 
Port wine, per dozen, - 
Run, per gallon, - - 
Geneva (Ho lland) per gallon, 
Brandy, per gallon, - 
aquatn, per gallon, - 


Malt Liquor. 
Porter, per dozen, . - 
Ale, per dozen, 
Seated doubled. 


Coals. 
Per hundred weight, - 


Vearing Apparel. 


1788 to 1797. 


Feb, 
1821. 


7d.,to $d. 

10d. to 1s.) 2s. to 2s..6d. 
$d. to 4d. | 9d. to Is. 6d. 
9d. to 10d,jIs. ware “sat 


12s. to 13s. 4d.|20s. ‘to tiete 


4s. to 5s. 6d. 


6d. to 8d. 
9d. to 10d. 


1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. 


4s. 
6s. 8d. 
6s. 8d. 


15s. to 20s. 


9s. to 12s. 
10s. to 12s, 
10s. to 14s. 


2s.6d.t0 3s. 6d. 


3s.. 6d. to 48. 
3s, to 4s. 


duphaie cloth, (black oa blue) 


per yard . 


Making a suit of om, - 


Hats, - « 


Boots and Shoes. 
Top boots, per pair, 


7s. to 10s. 


Lid, to 1s. 2d, 
1s. 3d.to.1s.6d. 


4s. 

8s. 

12s. 
13s. 4d. 


42s. to 50s. 
21s. to 22s. 
24s. to 26s, 
24s, to 30s. 
10s. to 15s. 


6s. to 8s. 
6s. to 8s. 


9d. to 10d. 


19s. to 19s. 6d./30s. to 31s. 6d. 
Inferior cloth injthe same proportion. 


8s. to 10s. 6d.| 26s. to 30s. 


8s. to 14s,.. 
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1788 to 1797. 1821, 


Short boots, per pair, 10s, to 14s. | 808. to’ 36s. 
Shoes, per pair, - 5s. to 6s. |10s. 6d. to 14s 


Education. 
School fees, for each hos - 


arter = 
College do. do, per class, 
Music, Sor 12 tickets, - 81s. 6d. to 63s, 
Dancing, fori2do. - = 7. to 10s. | 128, to 2s. 


Apprentice Fees. 
To a writer, - - - 401, 1501. 
Other professions in the same pro- 
portion. 


Servants’ Wages. 
Females, per year, = - 40s. to 50s. | 62. to 127. 


Board and Lodging. 
A single person, per year 30/. to 507. | 80%. to 1007. 


Travelling Charges. 
Horse hire, perday, - 2s. 
Breakfast, - - - 8d. to 10d, 
Dinner and supper in the same pro- 
portion. 
Post chaise, per mile, - - Is, 1s. 6d. 
Bed-room, per night, = = - 1s. 2s. 6d. to $s. 


Law Expenses, and Noctors Bills. 
Proceedings dee be cvs. before 

Court, $l. 3s. 71. to 8l. 
Doctors bills doubled. , 


Stationary, Household Furniture. 
Of all sorts, Glass in particular, doubled. 


Difference of Duty on importation of a 

Sew Articles which more immediately 

affect the Rate of Living.— Acts 27 

eo. III. cap. 13. & 59 Geo. III. 
cap. 52. 


Apples. per bushel, - - 
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1788 to 1797. 1821. 


Ashes, percwt. - 2s. 3d. lis, 2d. 
Bristles, per dozen lib. Is. 4d. 8s. 7d. 
Butter, percwt. == 2s. 6d. | 20s. 
Cheese, per do. - 1s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
Cork, per do. - - $s. 8d. ts. 
Sugar of the B. P. per cwt. 12s. 4d. | 27s. to 30s. 
Iron, per ton, = - - 21, 16s. 2d. 

Molasses, per cwt. - - 3s. 

Rice, per cwt. - - 7s. 4nd, 

Rosin, per do. - - 2s. 3d. 

Onions, per bushel, - 3d. 

Tallow, per cwt. -- = - free. 


Timber, per load, - - 6s. 8d.to 9s. 4d $l. 5s. 


The total of the highest rates in the period from 1788 to 
1797, is 2201. 11s. 11d., and that of the rates of -1821 is 
514l. 16s. 9d.; making an increase in the expense of living of 
138 per cent.——-So that 233/. 11s. 9}d. in the latter period, will 
go no farther than 100/. in the former. 


FOR-THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Corn and Cotton Market of 1821.* 


Sir; + Liverpool, 4th January, 1822.’ 
In conformity with the practice observed by others in 
our line of business at this period of the year, we take the liber- 
ty of submitting, for your periisal, a few remarks on the changes 
and occurrences which have, in the last twelve months, present- 
ed themselves in the market, for the articles enumerated in the 
annexed Tables. 
On referring to our last year’s armual report, we find it stat- 
ed, that the stocks of Wheat and’ Oats then in the market, 


* Though the cotton trade is not properly in-our line, yet as the 
state of the cotton manufacture, or, what is the same thing, the eon- 
dition of the immense number of people engaged init, has a very 
powerful influence on the prices of land produce, we have thought it 


right to give that part of this letter, as well as what relates to: the 
corn market.——Con. 
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available for consumption, were unprecedentedly small; and that 
for this reason, notwithstanding the abundance of the previous 
crop, it was believed prices would, in the course of the spriug 
and summer, experience a considerable advance. This, however, 
did not take place, for we find very little variation im prices to 
have occurred from the beginning of January to the end of 
June following. —During the first two months of the year, the 
demand for wheat and oats to the interior was good, and the 
sales extensive; but in the succeeding four months that demand 
subsided ; and although prices did not decline much, there was 
nevertheless an unusual stillness in the market; a total exemp- 
tion from that fluctuation or occasional change to which it has 
been observed that for corn is peculiarly liable. It ‘was sup- 

osed, in the beginning of last year, when the expectation of 
higher spring and summer prices was generally entertained, 
that the farmers for this reason withheld their supplies; but, as 
the season advanced, and their prospects became disappointed, 
the falling off of the demand for Irish corn became apparent, 
from its being supplied by that of home growth. The weather 
in the spring, it may here be observed, was unusually wet and 
backward for the labours of the season; and while this circum- 
stance was not unfavourable to the autumn sown wheat, and the 


natural productions of the soil, it was particularly so in respect 

to spring corn and potatoes; and consequently the seed time 

for these articles was protracted to a more than commonly late 

= About the middle of June, when the potato and barley 

usbandry had fearpely been completed, the weather assumed a 
oO 


different aspect, and for more than six succeeding weeks there 
was hardly a shower of rain. This extreme, like that about 
which we have just been speaking, was also injurious to the 
spring corn and potatoes; and from the effects of which, as has 
‘since been ascertained, they neyer recovered themselves, In 
this state of things, wheat, unlike the other parts of the crop, 
and from its peculiar hardiness, maintained, with few excep- 
tions, a healthy and luxuriant appearance, but at the same time 
evidently late. The weather, during the greater part ef the 
month of August, was rather fayourable than otherwise to the 
progress of the crop; it was of a mixture of wet and dry, which 
seemed calculated to recover, from the effects of the previous 
drought, that part of the crop, particularly potatoes, which had 
suffered most materially. 

Up to this time (the latter end of August) the corn market, 
as we have already observed, possessed little interest. It is trae, 
some.speculative purchases of wheat, in reference to the proba- 
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blelateness of the harvest, had taken place, but without pro- 
using any change of consequence in prices ; '‘the* feriod; how- 
exer, seemed fast approaching, when some altcratiofi might be 
expected. Hitherto the prices of wheat had*been low, but not 
uiliciently so, it’ appeared, .as to render it aw object of feneral 
nd extended speculation. In the last’ week of this month’ % 
gerious change in the weather again occurred } ‘the’ rains, 
roughout the greater. part of this kingdont‘and ‘Ireland; wer 
heavy and almost incessant, and ‘strong apprehensions ditedth 
‘to the fate of the crop; prices of’corn advaticed,’ and, ‘bythe 
middle of ante up to which time the weather continued 
very unsettled, an advance of folly 40 per cent: hud taken place. 
The accounts from all parts of the country,’ with the exception 
of the eastern parts of Scotland; and northern extremities of 
England, agreed as to the destructive consequences that ‘had 
ensued; and, from the extraordinary progress of prices u 
wards, and the apparent perilous state of the crop, a belief that 
the ports would open to the admission of foreign corn in No- 
de became almost generally entertained; indced, as re 
‘garded British America, fine existed no doubt whatever; but 
ae hopes founded on these circumstances proved illusive ; «ma 
it was discovered, when too late, that the transactions in whith 
they originated were premature and unprofitable; for before 
the end of September, notwithstanding the continuance:of uri- 
settled weather, the market became dull, accompanied by a con- 
siderable fall in prices. About the end of’ this month'we re 
‘ceived the first supplies of new Irish corn. The wheat; with 
few exceptions, was found to be very unsound and unfit for 
grinding by itself; but as the season advanced, ‘and the impor- 
tations multiplied, the quality improved, ‘and, in many instances, 
contrary to expectation, sound flour was obtained froni'‘new 
wheat exclusively. The months of Octtber and’ Noveniber 
were not rennareable for incident or change; opinions varied 
DUR om to ube foe movesnents a the market. wis wegen 
was he at al prices had,* contrary to general ‘expec- 
Se > declined, it wie the same time p iad. Se Nr the 
depression had been in a great degree’ ed’ by a tbe of 
»Management not quite praper ; and that, ‘therefore,’ a reaction 
might be the more confidently looked for, as a. state we 
.brought about by unnatural canses could not be expected’ to 
Jasting. Another class of calculators urged arguments ofa ‘différ- 
_2mt tendency. They endeavoured to show, by a‘certain Thode 
_of reasoning arising out of what is called the* cy Aw 
tiop,’ the lowness in price of every netessary Uf Fife; int tte 
i *# 38707 3 .°9) 
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necessity, owing to that lowness, of farmers selling mote fhstead 
of less of what they might have to spare, in order to meet thelt 
comparatively undiminished expenditure—that prices were tict 
Tikely to advance. Indeed there seems a feasibility and forte 
about this latter mode of treating the subject, rather convincin 
than otherwise; and hitherto certainly, whether from the: 
causes, we shall not attempt to decide, the low price doctrine 
has proved pretty correct; but, after all, it still remains to 
seen how far it will eventually be fulfilled. It is our p € 
on the present occasion, to refrain as much as possible 
offering opinions of our own; but we may perhaps be excused, 
if, on comparing circumstances and events, we avail ourselves 
of the opportunities which may present themselves, of lowe 
what may, in our humble judgment, appear to be the natu 
inferences. If, then, we compare the stocks of corn in this port 
at this and the same period last year, and if we consider the 
state of things generally at these respective times, there will, we 
apprehend, “be found no great encouragement to look for much 
higher prices for some time to come. We find, that in ‘this 
place only (and we presume similar results will be found ih 
other places), the stocks of wheat and oats exceed those'of last 
year no less than, of the former 90,000 quarters, and of the Iat- 
ter 63,000 quarters. In answer to this, it may be said, that the 
imports of these articles since last haryest have been greatér; 
ut, on referring to the annexed comparative statement, it wifl 
be found that this, to any extent, has not been the case. Now, 
if it be admitted, and we fancy few will doubt it, that oti te 
score of quantity, the crop of 1821 was filly equal to that of 
1820; the question in our estimation will be, whether ‘wilt thie 
redundancy of stock, composed of old and new corn now'oh 
hand, counterbalance the defectiveness of the last crop; and if 
so, upon what ground is to be rested the expectation of futnie 
higher prices. ae 7 
It would certainly afford us satisfaction ‘to be able to form #h 
accurate comparison between the last and the preceding crop, 
to point out the differences. which exist, to allow these” differ- 
ences the proper consideration, ahd to draw from the whdlé‘a 
conclusion, upon which an opinion might with some’ of 
safety be formed as to future prices; but we’ feél ‘strongly 
impracticability of this undertaking, however desirous we might 
be to perform it. Nothing certainly could be more’ ta 
to many, than a calculation which would, in sont taal, 
how the future changes which are likely to occur ih the’ mar- 
ket, or that would enable them to form a judgment as to Whe- 
VOL, XXIII, NO, 89. E 
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aher -pitees shabh vise: or fall. Fhan: thisy theteois n# ‘secret 
hich commercial~men labour more to discover, nor is there 
ore which they are less successful in ascertaining. Wehave 
already observed, that.a question may arise, whether the great 
istocks now on hand, compared with those at the commencement 
sok Jast year, will be found to: counterbalance the deficiency in 
the quality of the last crop. If the answer be im the affirmative, 
{we should then ‘suppose the prospect of future prices to be pretty 
“néarly what it was ‘at’ this period last year ; and therefore, if 
this latter position be admitted, we must rely upon other than 
ordinary causes for ‘higher prices in the ensuing spring. |The 
parallel we have attempted may be very imperfect; but how- 
ever that s 1ay be, we, confess we cannot at present discover any 
substantial ground upon which to rest the expectation of any 
-material advance for some time to come in the price of corn. 
Our import statement will show the quantity of corn, &c. re- 
ceived at this port during the last year; we have also given an 
account of the foreign corn imported into London.. On com- 
paring the supplies to this place, of the last with those of the 
previous year, there appears a balance in favour of wheat; for 
the former of only 279 quarters, and of oats 63,548 quarters.— 
‘O€ American flour, the difference is:much greater in favour of 
.1820, being no less than 88,990 barrels. For this latter article, 
the export demand during the last year, compared with 1820, 
‘was trifling, although its price, for many months past, has been 
much higher; ‘and even ‘at present, the. price of fresh flour in 
bond is very great, compared with any other article conneeted 
owith it. The supplies into London last year of foreign wheat 
and oats, it will be seen, have been very small compared with 
those of the preceding twelve months; in the first there is a 
odifference of 203,820 quarters, and in the last of $82,142 quar- 
ters. ‘Of the stocks of corn and fiour on hand here, it i. diffi- 
eult to form a correct estimate; but, after considerable pains, 
we find those of free wheat to be about $00,000 bushels, ‘and 
those in bond about 140,000 quarters. The stocks ‘of sweet 
flour in bond we consider to be about 20,000, and of sour and 
oily 32 to 34,000 barrels. The quantity of free soar flour may 
be! estimated at '7-to 8000 barrels. Of oats in bond, we should 
imagine the amount to be abont 21,000 quarters, and that of 
~free fully 500,000 bushels. As we have observed, we have’ been 
at much pains to ascertain those stocks; but we do not, at the 
same'time, pledge ourselves for their positive accurateness. 
iby the Cotton market, during the last year, there was no 
change of any importance; and while: prices fluctuated: fre- 
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quently, the rise or fall was in no instance considerable. .To 
this remark Sea Island cotton may perhaps form au exception. 
Opinions as to the properties of this particular species of cotton 
wary materially; and consequently a similar diversity must ex+ 
ist as to its value. The present prices of cotton correspond 
pretty nearly with those at the same. period last year. When 
we take into consideration the speculative purchases of. this ar+ 
ticle in the last year, the increased exportation and additional 
consumption, it becomes difficult to account for the trifling va- 
riation which prices have experienced. On many occasions 
there has been what is called more life in the market; and.in 
such cases it has generally been found that the importers, in- 
stead of holding back for higher prices; have shown a disposi- 
tion to meet the improvement by means of public sales. This 
practice, which was more peculiar to the last than former years, 
may have served in some degree to preserve that steadiness in 
prices for which the period in question has been so remarkable. 

With respect to the stocks of cotton at present on hand, they 
differ but little from what they were twelve months ago, the 
quantity this year being only 2430 bags less. The stock of 
boweds, as will be seen by the annexed Tables, is greater; and 
this circumstance perhaps may be best accounted for, by our 
having received earlier supplies in this than in the precedin 
season. ‘The importations from America last month meal 
those of December 1820, by about 12,000 bags, while the sup- 
plies from the Brazils, for the same months, show a decrease in 
those of the last of 70600 bags. The stocks of cotton now. in 
this port, with the exception of Sea Islands, do not exceed 
much in amount the estimate which, before they were ascer- 
tained, had been formed of them; those of the latter deserip- 
tion, it appears, are greater; and this circumstance must, we 
think, have arisen either from an erroneous opinion lately enters 
tained of their extent, or from the stocks at the close of 1820 
having been misrepresented. We are of opinion, that the 
— now on hand is less than stated ; for this reason, that al- 
though the imports of 1821, compared with those of 1820, show 
an, inerease in favour of the latter of about 2300 bags, the addi- 
tional consumption must have been in a much greater propor- 
tion. We find, on a reference to the sales of last year of Sea 
Island cotton, that they exceed those of the preceding one up- 
wards of 9000 bags, independently of which, many parcels have 
been imported here, and forwarded to the country, without even 
appearing in the market. The quantity taken by speculators is 
of trifling consideration. a 

52 
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’ "The gross importations from the United States last yeat were 
nearly equal to those of the preceding one; but the same.can- 
not be said of the supplies from the Brazils. From Maranham 
we find the decrease to be 21,323 bags; from: Pernambucco 
#75135; fron Bahia 4269; and from Mina 4396 bags. From 
the West Indies the importations have increased, and have at 
the same time met an improved demand for consumption. De- 
merara cottons have found a'better market, the stocks of which 
are less by about 1200 bags than twelve months ago.” ‘The 
stocks on hand of East: India cotton might have been less, had 
the consumption of this neighbourhood been supplied by the 
imports into this place only; but owing to the contribution 
which London through this port affords, the claims upon onr 
direct importations are lessened. The last year’s importations 
mto this place from Bengal have fallen off 5680 bags. 

As to what may be the state of the cotton market for the re 
mainder of the present: year, it is impossible to form any opi- 
nion to be relied on. It is not unreasonable to presume, that 
while prices remain so low as they now are, an undiminished, if 
not an increased consumption, must be the result. If any im- 
portarice is to be attached to the changes which have recently 
taken place in Spanish America, we may naturally look for an 
additional vent in that direction for manufactured goods, and 
that we should imagine at no distant period. As to future 
prices, however, much will depend on the extent and quality of 
the supplies to be received. From the samples of new boweds. 
we have already seen, we cannot speak much in praise of their 

ality; and, should the succeeding imports prove of a similar 

escription, the consumption of this class of cotton may be more 
or less diminished. 

We feel grateful to our friends for their kindness extended 
to our establishment, and confidence reposed in us; and, refer+ 
ring to the annexed statements, 


We are, respectfully, Sir, your faithful Servants, 


Brics & WaTKINS. 
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A Comparative Statencnt of the Monthly Importations of Corn, and Flour into Liverpool, 
between the 1st January and 31st December 1 and the 1st’ January and 31st 
December 1821. . sups ylinos 


, 21899) 

'213551 

45635 

October, ie | 22 2539 
Novem. { 5 j t 199-44 
Decem. 2 1911 a 9741 


3659791366258 3226941336249 65092 64446 20684) 28: 
RECAPITULATION. 


OATS. BARLEY, } BEANS, 


1821.| 1820. | 1821. 


2701 
Ireland, 9] 35734 
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sos $148803) ©4813 

~ Total... | 20684! 2820} { ros 64813 
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Increase in 1821...279 63548 
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A Comparative Statement of the Monthly Fnportations of Foreign Corn into Tordon, 
between the 1st January and 31st December 1820, and the 1st January and 31st 
December 1821. 
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A Statement of the Importatiens into this Port, Sales, Stocks, and Prices 
of Cotton, between ist January and 3\st December, 1821. 
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Sea Island, . 
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Totals, . 
Decrease of Import, 46,502 bags.—Increase of Sales, 18,540 bags.—Decyease of 
Stock, 2430 bags, 
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Notices regarding Emigration to, Upper, Canada. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices regarding Emigration to Upper Canada. 


{From Howtson’s Sketches of Upper Canada, 1821.} 

‘Tur nature of the climate is a consideration of the greatest: 
consequence to all those who propose to remove to a foreign 
country, and deservedly so; for a malignant atmosphere exerts: 
au influence over the mind and body which it is impossible to 
evade. But he who takes up his residence in. Upper Canada 
runs no risk of suffering in this way. ‘The climate, in the west- 
erly parts of the Province particularly, is alike healthful and 
agreeable. In winter, the thermometer occasionally stands se- 
veral degrees below zero ;. but this intense cold seldom conti- 
nues more than three or four days at a time, and is by no means 
unpleasant. ‘The temperature, during January and February, : 
may, in the generality of seasons, average 15° Fahrenheit. The 
snow usually lies six or seven weeks ; but the time, of course, 
varies according to the quantity that falls. While it remains. 
upor the ground, the carriage called a sleigh or cariole (which 
is too generally known to require description), is exclusively 
used, and formes a delightful mode of conveyance, one pair of 
horses being able to draw several persons sixty or seventy miles 
in the course of a day, without much fatigue. Often, for some 
weeks in winter, the sky continues bright and cloudless; and, 
though the air is intensely ‘keen, yet its bracing and exhilarating 
cflects enable one to bear the cold without any inconvenience. 
At these times the public roads are crowded with sleighs; and 
the farmer conveying his produce to market, the wood-ecutter 
hauling wood, the quack-« doctor, the merchant driving for plea- 
sure, and the jogging trayeller, all meet the eye in varying suc- 
cession. 

When the winter is moderate and steady, with plenty of 
suow, it is the most agreeable season in the year; however, it is 
sometimes subject to vicissitudes which render it the most un- 
pleasant. I have seen storms of thunder and lightning in the 
month of February, the thermometer having stood at zero only 
a few days before; and have also known hail, rain, and snow 
occur successively in the course of half an hour. The cha 
of temperature are sometimes inconceivably sudden and extra- 
ordinary ; but they affect the Canadians very slightly ; for they 
wre always prepared for them, and their constitutions are Rot so 
buromedrical as those of Luglish people. ‘The winter season is 
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ttremely healthy, sickness of any description being. almost.an- 
known either. among, the natives.or foreignerse:;.. 4.0 6) bow 
Spa EREASRERS) a re iat the early, part.of oo sear 
son is selgem agreeable, being damp,. tempestuous; and xainty, 
Ee very cold., ‘The roads likewise (become so-bad, 
that it is hardly possible to go out of, doors.+Towards the-end 
of April the ground becomes, dry, vegetation commences, and 
the fields afford a little pasture to, the cattle. . In May the earth 
is covered with yerdure; and. ifthe weather is genial and warm,’ 
the buds of the trees expand with ‘astonishing. rapidity, while 
the forests exhibit an innumerable variety of hues, alk resplen- 
dently bright and exquisitely pure. nw oct | ts 
in June, the orchards are.in full blow, anda transparent at- 
mosphere and cloudless sky prevail from the rising to the set+ 
ting of the sun, During July and August, however, the heat 
mes so intense, that it is unpleasant to leave the house, -or 
take the least exercise; and musquetoes abound wherever there 
are woods, which prove a.torment to thoge,whe are exposed te 
their attacks, The heat in the course of the summer has seve- 
ral times been found to exceed 100° Fahrenheit-in: the shade; 
but it usually, averages from 82° to 90% ; 

The antumns of Upper Canada very much resemble those of 
Britain. . October is usually a delightful dry month, with mild 
days and clear frosty nights. The early,.part of November is 

nerally characterized by a peculiar state of the weather, which 
= Canadians term. Jndian summer. The. atmosphere. has a 
haziness and smokiness. which makes distant objects appear in- 
distinct and undefined, and a halo often,encircles the: sun... At 
the same time, a genial warmth prevails, | and, there:is seldom 
any wind. The Indian summer is.so, delightful, that one would 
almost.suppose the country where it takes. place| to be transport< 
ed for a season to some celestial climey where the elements even 
caine in harmony and acted, in unison, .. It\is,extremely diffi- 

t to explain the cause of the regular oceurrence: of this:kind 
of weather; for scarcely a year passes ,in-the autumm of which 
there are not some days of Indian summer., It derives its:name 
from the vulgar and prevailing notion, that the Haziness of the 
weather is produced by the smoke which. arises from the burn+ 
ing of the lane grass that covers the immense prairies horder« 
ing on the Missouri and Mississippi. It is true, that-these. prai+ 
ries are.annually set on fire by the Indians; but that the conflax 
gration affects the climate and atmosphere of Canada, is an idea 
tao absurd to require. refutation, ’ 


‘The soil of Upper Canada is in general excellent, and like» 
wise of easy.cultivation, Wheat is the graim-thatvis raised in 
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gteatest'quantity: © A bushel and a half’ of seed are generall 
allowed for an acre,'and'the ‘return’ averages’ from tirehyAve 
to thirty-five bushels.’ Buck-wheat is also cultivated to a con- 
siderable: extent;' and ‘ani acre yields about fifteen bushels. “Rye 
succeeds well, the crop being generally twenty bushels ‘an acre. 
Oats are veryindifferent, and much inferist'td those raised‘ in 
Europe; being small and-light in the grain, ‘and ‘comparatively 
not nutritious. “An -acte? yields on ‘ah'\average from thirty to’ 
forty bushels. « Barleyis ‘but little known ‘in Opes Cariada ? 
however; ‘it ‘would appear that the seasdris are ‘rather too ‘warm 
and’ dry to be fuvourable't6 its growth.’ Indian corf is much’ 
cultivated in the western parts of the Province, and yields large- 
ly, iftitis not injured or destroyed by late frosts. Potatoes sac- 
eeed ‘well inmost soils, but are much inferior in quality to those 
produced im Britain. Turnips also form a profitable crop, and. 
are .used'to ree stock during winter; but the ves etable 
best ted‘ for this is the squash or gourd, which af- 
Sadocennaahad de reds liked by the Batt, and never 
commanicates any unpleasant flavour to the milk of the cows, 
as turnips invariably do. 

But, while examining ‘this general estimate of the returns 


Canada, ‘the land is ‘scarcely ever made to produce n ag 
much ‘as it would do'weve it under judicious cultivation. The 
Canadian farmers have ‘no system/in their agricultural opera 
tions, or im the’ management of their lands, and they prépate 
the soil for the ‘of the’ seed very imperfectly. ese 
citcumstanves “are generally the ‘result of ignorance, but often 
aviso froma Want of capital; and ‘a difficulty of procuring fa- 
bourersto assist. them inthe business of the farm. Were an 
enlightened’ English farmer to subject a portion of the best lands 
in Upper’ Canada to the British system of agriculture, making, 
of course, those deviations which the climate, soil, and other 
circumstances might render necessary, he would raise! crops it- 
finitely superior; alike in quantity and quality, to those that art’ 
generally yielded at present throughbut the Province. aa 

In Upper Canada, waste land varies in value according to its. 
situation. Near villages, ‘and populous parts of the dountry, its 
price is from 4¢. to 8/, an acre; however, when it lies remote” 
from’ any:settlement, and has no particular local advantages, ‘it 
po meer mer be purchased in tracts at the rate of two'or thfde’ 

illings an acre, Cultivated land ‘sells much higher, ‘patticu- 
larly when bought in small quantities, its price being then sonie~ 
times 20/. or 301. per acre. A farm containing two hufdted 
aoresy- thirty of which are under cultivation, ‘and ‘a‘ lop-Hobse 


made by different crops, it must’ be recollected that, neu 
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and, barn, may be purchased for 250/. in the, Talbot Settlement, , 
where the majority of British emigrants now take up their resi- 
dence, - A‘farm of similar extent, situated any, where upon the 
frontiers, between Niagara village and Fort Exie, could not be 
bought for less than eight or nine hundred pounds. In the. 
hack settlements, farms are always for sale at prices much lower 
than any I have mentioned; but the disadvantages incidental to 
their, situation render, them not very desirable for any person. 
In many of the villages of Upper Canada, lots containing half 
an acre sell for 5.d.,or GOl.,:and the. lands in their immediate 
vieinity often bear a proportionably. high value. 

Waste Jand may be completely cleared and fenced at the rate 
of 41. per acre; however, if the quantity is large, and the work 
contracted for, the cost will not be so great. Farm-labourers, 
if hired by the day, receive fron: three shillings to four and six- 
= exclusive of board. A man’s wages are 3/. per month, 

sides board; but if he is hired by the year, he receives less 
in proportion. Women servants can hardly be procured, and 
they generally receive eighteen shillings or a guinea a month. 
A moderately good horse costs 20/. or.25l.; a yoke of oxen the 
same sum; a good eow from 5/. to 7/.; a sheep 4s. 6d.; a large 
sow 2/.; and other domestic animals in proportion. Wheat 
averages 4s. Gd, a bushel; rye 48.3 oats Is. 10d.; buck-wheat 
$s.; Indian corn 3s.; potatoes 2s.; apples 2s. 6d.; hay, per 
ton, 27. When farms are rented, it is generally upon shares. 
The tenant is furnished with horses, oxen, and agricultural 
utensils by the owner, who receives one-third or one-half of the 
whole produce, as may have been agreed upon, ‘This system is 
tolerably equitable, it being for the interest of both parties that 
as much land as possible should be laid down in crop. 

In Upper Canada, the taxes are so trifling that they scarce- 
ly deserve notice. All rateable property, such as live-stock, 
houses, &c. is subject to a tax of one penny upon the pound, 
ad oalorem. Cultivated land pays one penny an acre, and 
waste land one farthing. Every male is.obliged to work three 
days annually upon the public roads, or employ a substitute, or 
pay the sum of thirteen shillings and sixpence to the path-mas- 
ter, being the wages of a labouring man for three days. Heads 
of families, and persons who keep teams, are liable to a greater 
proportion of statute labour. However, notwithstanding these 
regulations, the roads throughout the Province in general are 
in very bid repair; the path-masters not being sufficiently strict 
in- exacting the apportioned quantity of labour from each indi- 
vidual. 

Erem what Il have stated, it will be seen that the necessaries 
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of life canbe obtained at a small expense in Upper Canada; 
but that’ labour’ is very high, and quite out of proportion to 
most other things. This circumstance arises fromthe scarcity 
of labourers; and from their wages being in a great measure 
nominal, ~ Money is so difficult to procure, that almost allthe 
farmets are obliged to’ pay those they hire with grain of some 
kind ; which being unsaleable, those who teceive it are obliged 
to barter it away with loss for any thing else they may require. 
He who has a little money at command in Upper Canada, will 
possess many advantages. He will get his work done at a 
cheaper rate than other people who have none; and, in making 
purchases, will often obtain a large discount from the-seller. A 
third cause of the high wages of labourers, is the exorbitant rate 
at which all merchandize of British manufacture is sold in Up- 
pe Canada; the retail prices of such being, on an average, one 

undred and fifty per cent. higher than they are in Britain. 
The different articles of wearing apparel cost nearly twice as 
much as they do on the other side of the Atlantic, and are. of 
very inferior quality. 

Emigrants ought to embark in vessels bound for Quebec or 
Montreal. If they sail for New York, they will have to pay a 
duty of 30 per cent. upon their luggage when they arrive at 
that port; and, as there is very little water-carriage between it 
and Canada, the route will prove a most expensive one, parti- 
cularly to people who carry many articles along with them. 
Those who have money to spare, should lay in a quantity of 
wearing apparel before they leave this country, as all articles 
of the kind cost very high in Upper Canada. A stock of broad 
cloth, cotton, shoes, bedding, &c. can be carried out at a trifling 
expense, and will prove advantageous to the settler. But no 
one should take household furniture with him; and if he can- 
not sell what he has in this country, he onght to leave it behind 
him. The conveyance of tables, chairs, &c. into the back- 
woods costs far more than their value; besides, every thing that 
is necessary for the interior of a log-hut, can be procured in the 
settlements. Good furniture is not at all fit for the rude abodes 
that must at first be occupied by those who have newly emi- 
grated, 

A passage to Quebec or Montreal can now be procured. for 
about 7/., provisions included. Half price is usually paid for 
children. Nothing is charged for luggage, unless the quantity 
is very great. Those emigrants who have but a small sum of 
money should convert it into guineas or dollars; British bank- 
notes and silver vot being current in Canada. If the amount 
is large, it should be lodged in the hands of a friend in this 
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countty, and such atrangements made as will enable its. owner 
to obtain the sum he wants, by drawing a bill upon his corres- 
pondént at home. Se 

'Thete, are uffices, both at Quebec and Montreal, wliere per- 
sons, by payihg a small fee, may obtain some information about 
vacant Tands,'the expense of'a grant, and the means of proceed- 
ing to the Upper Province. Emigrants should go to these 
whenever they get on shore, and make such inquiries as they 
may think’ necessary, and then immediately set out for York. 
It is highly injudicious to waste any time in Quebec or Mont- 
real, as living is very expensive in both cities, and as nothing 
but general information can be obtained in them; the people 
knowing a& little about the exact nature of the different lots of 
land that are open to settlers, as we do in this country. Every 
man should see not only the settlement, but the farm which he 
proposes to select as his place of residence, before he comes to 
any decision; and, therefore, his object is to hasten up the 
country as fast as possible, York being the centre of all trans- 
actions connected with land business. Several steam-boats ply 
every day betweeri Quebec and Montreal, and steerage passen- 

rs are charged 15s. On reaching Montreal, the emigrant 
should secure a place for himself and his luggage in the dat- 
teaux, which are open boats, that are rowed up the St Law- 
rence, and usually arrive at Kingston in six or seven days. 
Those who go by them must carry provisions for their own uses 
The whole expense will be about 1/. 8s. for each person. A 
steam-boat leaves Kingston once a week for York, and the steer- 
age fare is 15s. 

When the emigrant reaches York, he should go to the Land 
Office there, where he will be informed concerning the steps 
that must be taken, before he can be entitled to a grant. It is 
unnecessary to detail these, farther than by stating, that the 
chief object of them is to make the applicant prove himself a 
British subject. zs 

Government gives fifty acres of land to any British subject, 
free' df cost; but, if he wishes to have a larger quantity, he must 
pay fees to a certain amount. In Canada, fifty acres are con- 
sidered as a very small farm, and, therefore, the emigrant should 
procure at least twice as much, if he can afford to do so; how- 
ever, he will not easily obtain more than one hundred acres, 
unless he proves himself possessed of the means of soon bringin 
a later quantity under cultivation. All lands are bestowed. 
ujider certain fegulations and restrictions. ‘The settler mist 
cléar five acres upon each hundred. granted to him, om a road — 
in ftont OF his lot, and build a loz-house of certain dimensioiis. ° 
These settling-duties, if performed within eighteen months af 
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ter the location-ticket has been issued, entitle him to a deed 
from Government, which makes the lot his for ever: and are 
so far from being severe or unreasonable, that he, will find. it 
necessary, to perform them in less than the time.specified, if he 

ropose to obtain a subsistence from the cultivation of his farm, 
The following is a list of the fees on grants of land exceeding 
fifty acrés :— 


100 acres - - L.5 14 
200 16 17 
300 24 11 
400 82 5 
500 39 19 
600 47 18 
700 55 17 
800 63 2 
900 70 16 
1000 - ~ - 78 10 
1100 86 4 
1200 ~ ~ - 93 18 


PeONHOCH CK e189 — 


The emigrant must now visit the settlement, or place, where 
he feels most inclined to take up his residence. Different per- 
sons will, of course, recommend different spots. But that tract 
of land which extends from the mouth of the Niagara River to 
the head of Lake Erie, combines a greater number of advan 

than any other portion of the Province ; and the emigrant 
will do well to thoose his lot in some part of it. He may per- 
haps be told, that it lies too far from a market; but this is quite 
a temporary defect, and is fully counterbalanced by the richness 
of soil, comparative lightness of timber, fine water communi- 
cations, and superiority of climate, which characterize its whole 
extent. Ancaster, Long Point, Talbot Road, &c. are situated 
in this fertile region, which contains many other settlements e- 
qually beautiful and inviting. . 
‘Should the emigrant have a wife and family, he ought, if 
possible, to leave choos at York; as it would be unnecessary, - 
expensive, and inconvenient for them to accompany him in his 
seafch, and as he must return to that place after he has chosen 
his location, that he may get it confirmed by Government. 
“The people in new settlements are very willing to show the 
vacant land near them to strangers, from the desire they have 
of acquiring neighbours; and, therefore, the emigrant must 
some person to walk over the different lots with him, and 
point out theirs boundaries. The chief objects to be considered 
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in making a selection are, the goodness of the land, its dryness, 
the existence of a spring of water upon it; its vicinity to.2 road, 
a navigable river, a mill, a running stream, a market, and, an 
extensive and increasing neighbourhood. It is very seldom that 
a lot possessing all these advantages can be obtained, and, the 
emigrant ought therefore to fix upon the one that combines the 
most important of them. At all events, he must-.not choose 
barren or swampy land, whatever favourable circumstances may 
characterize its situation. Good roads, markets, a large neigh- 
bourhood, and mills, will make their appearance almost any 
where in the course of time; but a piece of poor wet ground 
will never produce enough to render them .of any value to its 
possessor. 

Whenever the emigrant has obtained from Government a lo- 
cation-ticket, which is a sort of certificate that empowers him 
to take possession of the pertion of land he has selected, he 
ought to commence operations immediately. But it sometimes 
happens, that emigrants are too poor to purchase the provi- 
sions, stock, and farming utensils that new settlers require when 
commencing their labours. - Persons so situated must hire them- 
selves out, until they gain enough to make a beginning. They 
will be paid for their work in money, grain, cattle, or provi- 
sions ; all which articles will prove equally useful and valuable 
tothem. They will, at the same time, be acquiring a know- 
edge of the manners and customs of the country, the nature 
of the seasons, the mode of farming, and various other desite 
able particulars. The female part of the family may engage 
themselves as household servants, whose wages are always paid 
4m money, and thus add a good deal to the general stock. Many, 
who are now independent settlers, came to the Province in ab- 
solute poverty; but, by pursuing the plan above described, 
were soon enabled to commence working upon their own lands, 
and to raise themselves beyond the reach of want. 

+ Much of the immediate success of a settler depends upon the 
time of his arrival in the country. . Should he.not reach Que- 
bec till the autumn, winter will be almost commencing before 
he arrives at York; and the badness of the roads, and incle- 
mency of the weather, will then make it difficult for him to tra- 
vel to the new settlements, and survey the lands that are open 
for location... Even were he able to fix upon a lot, and build a 
house befere winter set in, he could not clear any land. till 
spring,.on account of the deepness of the snow and severe cold ; 
while; he would all the time be at the expense of supporting 
himself and his family in idleness.. But if the emigrant reaches 
York inthe. month of July, he will fiud sufficient time to choose 
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a good lot, erect a habitation, clear several! acres of ‘eround, 
and’ sow it with wheat or Indian corn, previous to the comé 
mencement of winter; thus getting the start, by a whole’ year, 
of him who arrives late in the autumn, and who would only be 
preparing his land for seed, when the other was reaping -his 
first crop. 

I shall now suppose that the emigrant has made all necessary 
arrangements for the occupation of his land. His first object 
then is to get a house built. If his lot lies in a settlement, his 
neighbours will assist him in doing this without being paid; but 
if far back in the woods, he must hire people to work for him. 
The usual dimensions of a house are eighteen feet by sixteen. 
The roof is covered with bark or shingles, and the floor with 
rough hewn planks, the interstices between the logs that com- 
pose the walls being filled up with pieces of wood and clay. 
Stones are used for the back of the fire-place, and a hollow 
cone of coarse basket-work does the office of a chimney. The 
whole cost of a habitation of this kind will not exceed 12/., sup- 
posing the labourers had been paid for erecting it; but as al- 
most every person can have much of the work done gratis, the 
expense will not perhaps amount to more than 5/. or 61. 

Whenever the house is completed, the emigrant ought to 
bring his family, cattle, provisions, and farming utensils, upon 
the lot.. He should, if possible, have a couple of oxen, a cow, 
two pigs, a harrow, and an axe. ‘The cost of the whole will be 
about 28/.. But many settlers commence their labours without 
any cattle or implements at all, contriving to borrow what they 
want from their neighbours, and returning the obligation in 
work. If the emigrant’s location lies in a settlement, he will 
find it advantageous to purchase his provisions there, particu« 
larly if there is much land-carriage between it and the nearest 
market. Flour and pork are the only articles of subsistence 
which can be conveniently snindported. into the woods. The 
ptice of a barrel of flour, containing 186 lbs., is 14. 108.5. and 
of a barrel of pork, holding 200lbs., about 5/. It is easy to 
calculate how long a barrel of each article will support any 
given number of persons. A cow always proves a valuable 
animal.to a new settler, her milk being convertible into many 
agreeable varicties of diet.. He will find pigs a very profitable 
kind. of stock, as they pick up abundant subsistence in the 
woods, require little attention, and multiply-very fast. 

The emigrant will use the axe rather awkwardly, and suffer 
a good deal of fatigue, when he first commences chopping. 
However, a few months’ practice will render him tolerably ex- 
pert. » It is quite a mistake to suppose that a-mam never! proves 
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a good or successful settler, unless he has been accustomed from 


his infancy to eut down trees. The Americans and Canadinits 


doubtless excel all other people in the use of the axe; but they 
do not work so steadily as Englishmen and Scotchmen, and 
seldom have much advantage over them in the end. This is 
daily exemplified in the new settlements of Upper Canada. ~ 
clearing of land overgrown with timber is an ope- 
¥ation so tedious and laborious, that different plans have 
teen devised for abridging it, and for obtaining a crop from 
the ground before it is completed. ‘The easiest and most e 
conomical system is that named Girdling. The land is first 
cleared of brushwood and small timber, and then a ring of bark 
fs cut from the lower part of every tree; and, if this is done in 
the autumn, the trees will be dead and destitute of foliage the 
ensuing spring; at which time the land is sown, without re+ 
ceiving any culture whatever except a little harrowing. This 
lan Se possesses no advan except that of enab- 
ing the settler to supply his immediate wants, at the expense 
of comparatively little time and labour. The crops obtained 
in this way are of course scanty, and of inferior quality. The 
dead trees must be cut down and removed at last; and, being 
liable to fall during high winds, the lives of both labourers 
and cattle are endangered. 

After the trees have been felled, the most suitable kinds are 
split into rails for fences, and the remainder, being cut into 
logs twelve feet long, are hauled together into large piles, 
and burnt. The sill deanil in this manner is sown witn wheat, 
and harrowed two or three times; and in general an abun- 
dant crop rewards the toils of the owner. 

After the felling, dividing, and burning of the timber have 
been estemphsleods the stumps still remain, dis ing the 
fields, and impeding the effectual operation of the plough and 
hatrow. The immediate removal of the roots of the trees is 
impracticable, and they are therefore always allowed to fall into 
decay, to which state ~ are generally reduced in the space 
of eight or nine years. Pine stumps, however, seem scarcely 
susceptible of decomposition, as oT or ome show no symp- 
toms of it after half a century has e om le ; 

Notwithstanding the quavtity of labour necessary im clearing 
piece of land, the first crop seldom fails to afford a return, 
more than sufficient to repay all that has been expended. The 
tlearing, fencing, sowing, harrowing, and harvesting an acre 
of waste land will cost about 5. 5s. The produce is usually 
about twenty-five bushels of wheat, which on an average ave 
worth 67. Afer the land has been in crop, its cultivation be- 
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comes much.less expensive. The cost.of putting in a second 
crop. (ploughing being then necessary), will-not exceed 2/. per 
acre, while, the produce will amount to perhaps thirty-five or 
forty bushels;thus affording a clear profit of from 4/. 15s. te 
6/..10s., after 1/. 10s. has been deducted for harvesting and 
thrashing. 

In Upper Canada, grain is always put under cover instead of 
being made into-stacks; and therefore the farmer mast build 4 
barn, which at first is usually formed of logs, in the same way 
as a dwelling-house; however, it does not-cdst nearly so muchy 
no inside work being necessary.- But when. he becomes wealthier, 
and is more at leisure, he may erect a frame-barn, so called be- 
cause it is constructed of joiner’s work, and covered with boards, 
Sach buildings are commonly made fifty feet long and forty 
wide, and cost about 60/.. The farmer ought to pay little atten- 
tion to his dwelling-house, until he has provided a safe deposi+ 
tory for his grain, and a warm shed to shelter his cattle. In 
Upper.Canada, a miserable hovel is often seen in the midst of 
fruitful. fields and’ fine orchards, forming a singular contrast 
with the handsome barn, which its owner has wisely spent his 
first. gains in erecting. 

_. ;When the-farmer is able to raise a larger quantity of produce 
than is required for the support of his family, there are several 
ways in which he may dispose of the surplus. In many new 
settlements, the influx of emigrants is so great, as to produce a 
demand. for grain. more than equal to the supply. In Talbét 
Road, the average price of wheat-has of late years been 4s. 6d. 
per bushel, while in most other parts of the country it was sell- 
ing for 3s. and $s. 6d.3-showing ‘evidently, that the farmer will 
sometimes find the best market at his own door. But should 
there be no demand of this kind, he may carry his produce to 
the merchants. -They will give him in exchange, broad-cloth, 
amplements of husbandry, groceries, and every sort of article 
shat is,necessary for his family; and perhaps even money, at 
rticular times. He will likewise often have it in his. power to 
ee wheat for live-stock of different kinds, and can hardly 
fail-to increase his means, although without a regular market 
for his surplus produce, if he gets initiated into the system: of 
traffic. prevalent ia the country. 
he emigrant must not expect to live very comfortably 
first. Pork, bread, and what vegetables he may. raise,. wi 
form the chief.part of his diet for perhaps two years. - To these 
articles, however, he may occasionally add venison, if he isa 
tolerable sportsman. The various kinds of grain which farmers 
raises-enable Ahem to enjoy a great many sorts of bread.that ate 
VOL. XXIKI. NO. 89, F 
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not known in Britain. Buck-wheat, rye, and Indian corns 
make excellent cakes; and they have several ways of using 
flour, besides that of baking it into loaves. All the above men- 
tioned articles, conjoined with vegetables, poultry, and milk, 
which every settler can have in the course of time without much 
trouble or expense, afford sufficient materials for the support of 
an abundant and comfortable table. In Upper Canada, the 
people live much better than persons of a similar class in Bri- 
tain; and to have proof of this, it is only necessary to visit al- 
most any hut in the back woods. The interior of it seldom 
fails to display many substantial comforts, such as immense 
loaves of beautiful bread, entire pigs hanging round the chim- 
ney, dried venison, trenchers of milk, oa bags of Indian corn. 
Many of the farmers indeed live in a coarse and dirty manner; 
but this arises from their own ignorance, not from a want of 
those things that are essential to comfort and neatness. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Important Information respecting the Agricultural Question. 


1. As to the effects of the alteration in the rate of our foreign ex- 
changes, since the restoration of cash payments, on the prices of 
: ed corn; and, 

2. On the inexpediency of persevering in the warehousing of fom 

. “Feign corn. 


By tue Ricut Hon. Sir Joun Sincrarr, Barr. 


1. Effects of the Change of Currency on the Rate of Exchange, 
and the Prices of imported Corn. 


Tue alteration in our currency could not fail to have very 
important consequences on the state of our exchanges with fo- 
reign nations. It was predicted by some intelligent authors, 
who had thought much upon that subject, that it would be un- 
favourable ; * but few could believe that it would have been so 
highly prejudicial as it has actually proved. However myste- 
rious the subject of exchange is, I think that it will be possible 
for me to render it perfectly inteliigible, by the following state- 
ments. 


During the suspension of cash payments, the exchange with 
* In particular, Mr Attwood of Birmingham, and Mr Henry 
James. ; 
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foreign countries was extremely irregular; but from March 
1809 to March 1814, a period of five years, it was in general 
at the rate of from 18 to 21 francs per pound Sterling. 

The present rate of exchange with Paris may be stated at 26 
francs; but, in order to prevent any possibility of cavil, it is 
proposed to calculate the average at present at 25 francs per 
pound Sterling. 

I prefer calculating the exchange in francs, being the foreiga 
coin best known in this country, and as the exchange with 
Paris may be considered as a fair average with the rest of 
Europe. 

Let us now consider the effects of that difference. 1. On the 
course of exchange in general; and, 2. On the price of grain 
imported into this country. 

1. Every person who has travelled to France knows well, 
that when he draws a bill on London for 100/. Sterling, if the 
exchange is at the rate of 19 francs per pound Sterling, he gets 
for his bill only 1900 francs, French money; but if the ex~ 
change is 25 francs per pound Sterling, he gets 2500 francs, or 
an additional profit in French money of 600 francs, or of 240. 
in Sterling money. 

2. In regard to the effect of this difference on the import 
price of foreign grain, the following two statements will place it 
in a clear point of view. 

When a foreign merchant sends 2000 quarters of wheat to 
England, which he sells at 2/. per quarter, or 4000/. in all, if 
the exchange is at the rate of 19 francs per pound Sterling, he 
draws on his correspondent in England for 76,000 frances; but 
if the exchange is 25 francs per pound, he draws for 100,000 
francs; the difference, being 21,000 francs, or 1000/. Sterling, 
is additional gain, besides what he derives from the cheaper 
rate at which the grain might be originally purchased. 

It is more difficult to explain how an English merchant de 
rives the same profit, because he receives it in goods, and not in 
money; but there can be no doubt of the fact, and it is proved 
in this manner. 

When a British merchant resolves to invest 4000/. Sterling 
in the purchase of foreign corn, if the exchange is at the rate of 
19 francs per pound Sterling, he has a credit in France for 
76,000 francs, with which his correspondent there purchases for 
him, if wheat is at the rate of 50 francs per English quarter, 
1520 quarters. But if the exchange is at the rate of 25 francs 
per pound Sterling, he has then a credit for 100,000 francs ; 
and his correspondent buys with that money, if wheat continues 
at the same price, to the — of 2000 quarters, making # 
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difference of not less than 480 quarters of grain additional, pur- 
chased with the same amount of British money, but augment- 
ed in its productive powers by the state of the exchange with 
France. 

No wonder, therefore, if the ports were opened, that British 
agriculture would be overwhelmed with imported grain. Sure- 
ly this circumstance, so destructive to our agricultural interests, 
could not have been in the contemplation of British statesmen, 
when the change in our currency was resolved on. No indirect 
advantage that couid possibly be obtained by the importation of 
other foreign articles at a reduced price, can at all compensate 
for giving such a bounty to the emigration of British subjects, 
znd such @ premiam on the introduction of foreign grain. It 
is hardly necessary to add, that a proportionate advantage is de- 
rived by the importers of foreign wool, butter, cheese, Xc. 

The evil is now § pistincrLy’ and § INCONTROVERTIBLY’ 
pointed out; and the remedy is easy, if there is the inclination 
to adopt it. Restore abundant circulation on a system of judi- 
cious limitation (which the author of this paper, in a separate 
work on Circulation, will endeavour to explain), and the former 
prosperity of the nation will be re-established. 


2. On the Inexpediency of persevering in the Warehousing of 
Foreign Corn in England. 


It appears, from some inquiries which I have lately had an 
opportunity of making respecting the commercial state of Hol- 
tand, that the corn trade having long been an established branclz 
in the commerce of that country, in consequence of that circum- 
stance, that every arrangement has been made, by the erection 
ef well-constructed warehouses, and the adoption of improved 
modes of preserving corn, to carry on that branch to the great- 
est advantage. The expenses also of conveying the corn to 
Holland,—the port duties there,—the rent of the warehouses, 
the wages of labourers, &c. are much less in Holland than in 
England. It is likewise stated, that in the event of a scarcity 
of grain in England, there is no reason to apprehend that there 
would be the least difficulty in procering grain from Holland ; 
nor any risk of duties being imposed upon the exportation of 
grain, being so contrary to the commercial policy of that coun- 
try. 

. These observations are all in favour of the idea, that it would 
be much more advantageous for all parties, a few speculators 
excepted, that the warehousing of foreign grain should be ex- 
elusively a branch of Dutch,’ rather than in part belonging to 
"English commerce. At the same time, it is not of much real 
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consequence to the commerce of either, a large proportion of 
the corn warehoused being on foreign account ; consequently the 
merchant in Holland, or in England, only derives the profits of 
commission, and not of sale. 
133, George Street, Edinburgh, 
29th January, 1822. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cultivation of Wheat. 


« From what these authors have mentioned, we may observe, that the Remans 
used always open drains in their stiff soils; and whoever compares their practice 
in these matters with our own in modern times, will be convinced that we have made 
no improvements; and that in very few places, if in any, we have arrived at their 
eave and exertions." —Dickson’s Husbandry of the Ancients, pp. 569 & 571. 


Sir, 

WE have a pithy saying current amongst us, as you must 
well know, and transmitted at least from the great- grandmothers 
of all classes—‘ Never to throw away the cog when the cow 
flings.’’ ‘Taking the cog just now as signifying the purses of the 
proprietors and occupiers of land, and those connected together 
in agricultural distress, we may well allow it is almost. an use- 
less implement. But Scotchmen in general, whether at home 
or abroad, act perhaps more up to the spirit of this old nation- 
al adage, than any other people; and, from what we have: al- 
ways done, it is quite fair and reasonable to judge of what we 
are likely to do. And surely we never, at any one time, had 
more need to exert that valuable part of our character, our in- 
domitable perseverance. 

Thinking people there are among us, who dare to look be- 
yond the slough of despond, and say that they see, some little 
way before us, a resting place of ony nay, they say that it 
is ample, broad and secure, for both lairds and tenants, and 
that the exertion necessary to arrive there is not so great as 
might be expected ;. but rather, like our old acquaintance whose 
difficulties we have alluded to, our success depends upon our 
making up our minds to part with somewhat of our incumbran- 
ces, In fact, it is, they say, neither more nor less, than that 
the tenant should resolve te give up a considerable part of what 
he and his fami'y have been accustomed, for twenty years past, 
to look upon as almost indispensable comforts—and which, after 
all, most have given up already, that they may be enabled to 
live upon the usual proportion of the proceeds of their farms. 
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On the other hand, that the proprietors shall, without delay, 
resolve to give up part of what they have, for so long a time, 
been accustomed to consider as indispensable to their rank in 
life, and consent to take the usual proportion of the proceeds 
of their lands as rent. And, were this done, these aforésaid 
wise and thinking people are firm in declaring, that most of the 
real hardships with which the proprietors and occupiers of land 
just now struggle, would cease. ee 

This is all perhaps very true, and well worth considering ; 
but, in the mean time, the plough, the harrow and the sickle, 
must go on. 

To lend my mite in encouraging this dogged resolution, when 
to look at either corn or cattle (that one has to sell) is like to 
break our hearts, I have thought of sending you, for insertion 
in your valuable Journal, if they should be found fit, a few ob- 
servations, taken from my own practice in the cultivation of 
wheat, for about twelve years. I may observe, that it is not 
unworthy of notice, how soon, in the revolution of seasons, and 
the change of manners, wheat has become the staple crop on the 
bleak and cold clay fields of Scotland; from whence it even 
threatens, by the aid of a skilful and diligent cultivation, to ba- 
nish the oat, the hardy and ancient denizen of the soil. And 
this considered, is no small motive to encourage us in our per- 
severance here; for the common cultivated oat (avena sativa) 
is not a native plant; nor does it seem at all likely that any one 
of the indigenous specics could be cultivated for any purpose 
but grass or hay. 

A trivial conversation with an old Mid-Lothian ploughman, 
first made me sensible of the very imperfect manner in which 
we prepare'our fallows for a crop of wheat. The old man had 
indeed served a regular apprenticeship to his occupation, for he 
had been a goadman in his youth. He had, at the time I men- 
tion, passed through the common gradations of a ploughman’s 
life; and was become a sagacious and slow, but edent and faith- 
ful, day-labourer. To this his last step, the late Mr James 
Small of Leith Walk had somewhat contributed; for the last 
plough that my old acquaintance held, was a genuine Scotch 
one; having, with no.common exertion of fortitude and self- 
denial, held on, after his master had taken from him no less 
than one half of his yoke. But when he came at last to insist 
upon his using a plough like his fellow-ploughmen, Archy fair- 
ly declared he would never hold a plough more after the next 
term. I was assisting him and some others to measure and sack 
a stack of wheat, when I observed that it was of excellent qua- 
lity; * Aye, its no that ill,” was the old man’s reply. ¢ Ill,’ 
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said I, ‘ Archy; it is very capital wheat.’ ‘ Aye,’ said he 
again, ‘ but there’s nae victual now to what I hae seen.’ £ Vic» 
tual!’ said I again, repeating his words, and surprised at the 
paradox; for he was a very shrewd and sensible old man— 
* Why, Archy, there are three bolls of wheat grown in the 
country for two that you have seen.’ £ Aye,’ said he, ‘ then 
there will be that mair sawn may be. But there’s nae sic victual 
now as I hae had on my back. Folk didna harrie the land 
wi’t sae aften. An mair than that, sin’ we hae brought it o’er- 
head ; there has been nae sic wheat i’ the Lothians sin’ they 
brought in thae scartin English pleughs.’ I well knew this 
was a sore subject; so, not caring to strike full against the old 
man’s prejudice, I merely observed, that I believed few plough- 
ed so deep now as they might do with. the improved plough; 
for although two horses were employed instead of four, or of a 
pair of horses and oxen, yet the horses were larger and stronger, 
and perhaps better fed. ‘ I winna say but what they are,’ said 
he; ‘ but on our stiff land, its no ilka pair of horse that can 
take sic a fur as I hae seen twa clever horse and twa 

ousen leave ahint them. But there’s mair in’t than that ;—for 
ye hae seen the heel and sole clout of a Scots pleugh yersell, and 
when there was as muckle strength afore her as there should 
hae been, she never gaed steady but whan she had a good grip 
o’ the yird; and when that was the case, ye iadisaal to lay a 
gay steep on the stilts, (I see mony a feckless thing hinging by 
a pleugh now-a-days, little heavier than a = coulter). In 
our way, the weight o’ the pleugh and the plowman thegither, 
gard the heel make a deep rit in the till, and the fur we laid 
aboon’t was na that casy broken down; ard when the rain wa- 
ter had ance sypit that length, it ran clear off the land, and 
came out as clean as if it had been out of a mowdiewart hole in 
unbroken lea. For stiff land there’s nae draining spade like a 
good Scots pleugh and four cattle in ber.’ I soon began to 
think there was much good sense in the old man’s observations ; 
and from that day I have been more and more convinced, that, 
as he said, there is no drain for stiff clay-land, where there are 
no springs, like a decp furrow. After thinking long and se- 
riously on the great benefits of old Archy’s under-draining, it 
occurred that there was a defect still attending it that much re- 
quired looking to. The ridges for a seed-furrow are, and in- 
deed ought to be, laid up and down hill, otherwise the land 
cannot be properly or equally ploughed; and, providing that 
the small rut made by the pressure of the heel of a plough, 
while making a deep furrow, was clear from end to end, there 
would be small difficulty in the water making its way to the 
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bottom:of the field : ‘but doubtless, it would be often filled up, 
both by the loose clods and earth while the furrow was turns 
ing, and by the pressure of the horses feet while harrowing 
and the water being obstructed, would be absorbed into the 
superincumbent soil, as it is by a piece of loaf.* 1 found this 
verified by the appearance of every field of clay soil that I ex 
amined the ensuing winter; and that the nearer the lower part 
of the field, the land was the wetter. Indeed, this will be found 
to be the case in every instance where there are no springs in 
the ‘field to cause a variation; , and the degrees of wetness 
will be in direct proportion to the length of the ridges. Be- 
sides, I found that the surface-water is the sole cause of wheat 
being thrown out, as it is termed, by the frost in spring; for 
the soil being, as we have already said, completely saturated 
with water, and water occupying a greater space while in a 
crystallized than while in a fluid state, as’the upper surface 
is first frozen, it grasps the plant of wheat firmly, and the 
ground continuing to swell as it freezes, the roots are partially 
pulled from their situation. When a thaw takes place, the wet 
frozen ground sinks to its former level, leaving the plant a little 
drawn from the soil. In the suriny days and frosty nights of 
spring, this alternate swelling and sinking of the ground hap- 
pens so often, that the wheat is completely drawn from it alto- 
gether, and may then be seen lying withering in the wind in 
such quantities, that sometimes it may be raked together with 
a hay-rake. rd 

When the cause of this calamity was once understood, it 
soon became evident, that the only remedy would be, by some 
means or another to intercept the surface or rain water. It 
had before occurred to me, that any attempt to underdrain 
clay land with a tilly or retentive subsoil, where there were no 
springs, had always turned out unsatisfactory, and very unpro- 
fitable. Open cross drains were then thought upon ; and I soon 
saw that there would be no need for making these any deeper 
than that the water might run in the subsoil, or a very little be+ 
low where the plough had reached, so that it might be com- 
— intercepted in its progress:down the ruts before men- 
tioned. Breaking the field appeared, at first, to be rather a 

* Rain water does not filtrate, as most people seem inclined to 
think, from the crown and sides of the ridge into the furrow, but 
what is not immediately absorbed, sinks to the bottom of the furrow, 
and actually runs or oozes there along the rut made by the plough- 
heel; until the ground can hold no more, and then it falls towards 
the open furrow, 
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serious objection; but I recollected, that wherever I had-seen 
corn cut, where it had been necessary to have a gaw fur to 
carry off standing water, that it had sprung out from the sides 
of the drain, and tillered more than at any other place, so that 
the crop was really thicker. I had many opportunities of seee 
ing the liberal way in which sheep-farmers drained their bogs 
or wet pastures. In the southern districts, there have now for 
many years been laid comparatively dry, by means of open 
drains cut obliquely across the slop, and at a distance of twenty 
or thirty yards from each other. I had observed, too, the very 
great improvement that had taken place; and that where before 
there had been little else but juncus articulatus, in great luxu- 
riance, with a mixture of several species of carices, there sprung 
up arich crop of most of the finer grasses, that, elsewhere are 
only to be found along the banks of rivers, or other fertile land. 
Where they came from, I shall not presume to say; I only 
state the fact. But I was most of all encouraged when I recol- 
lected, that these greatly improved pastures consisted of tracts 
of impervious clay, lying along the bottoms of the hills, and to 
which the heaviest and strongest wheat lands in the arable dis< 
tricts must have been in many respects similar. 

There was good reason to here that when land of a like qua- 
lity, and in pasture, had been freed from surface water, and 
such melioration had followed, that the same means would ef- 
fect even a still greater change upon land in tillage. On con- 
sidering all these circumstances, I resolved to execute the same 
écovenina system of open draining upon my wheat fields. 

As soon as the wheat was properly harrowed, I marked the 
lines where I intended the drains to be drawn, with pins, small 
branches, or stones, as they were most convenient. In doing 
this, I found, by experience, that the safest and easiest way is 
to give the drains rather a quick descent; perhaps a foot in 
twenty, or 2° 50”, nearly, is not too much; and in that case, 
they may be made to cut the field, if there are no hollows or 
slacks in it, as inclined planes. But, should the surface be va- 
ried by knolls and hollows, this rule will be improper; for a 
line stretched upon the field, at any angle with the horizon, will 
be the edge of the plane, and will touch only upon the brows, 
and form a chord to the hollows; but the drain following the 
supposed plane, will form the arch; and of course, the distance 
being longer for the same descent, the water will not run there 
with such velocity, and the earth brought down, during the 
time of heavy rains, will be lodged, and cause it to overflow, tg. 
the destruction of all between it and the next drain. When 
the lines of the proposed drains are all marked, make one: of 
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the most intelligent ploughmen begin and follow them, laying 
the furrow to the hill, and then, returning in the same, let him 
make the plough go as deep as his horses can draw. As the 
sooner this whole operation is done after sowing the better, both 
for fear of rain coming on, and of the wheat springing before 
it is finished, men with spades should follow hard after the 
plough, to clean out and deepen the furrow, and make sure 
that the water may al! run fairly in the till, or at least two or 
three inches below where the ploughing has ever reached. 
While thedabourers are doing this, they should be careful to 
— the earth that has been thrown out by the plough so 
thinly, that it may neither prevent the wheat from brairding, 
nor be an eyesore on the field; and they should likewise open 
on the upper side all the water furrows, or the furrows between 
the ridges, and fill them up on the under side, so that the wa- 
ter in the diagonal furrows may not flow over; for I have found, 
by experience, it is very apt to do so during a thaw.* If this 
work is all well executed, it will cost from is. 6d. to 2s. per 
acre. Should the first trial be made upon a field of thin clay 
that lies in a southerly exposure, the owner will be assuredly 
surprised before harvest at the effect of his work. 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
Melrose, 18th January, 1822. W. L. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Advantages of Burnt Earth for Manure. By Mr Bur- 
roughs, in Answer to Mr Aiton’s Paper in last Number. 


THE theory of preparing earth for manure by burning it in large 
heaps, or in kilns, although a long time known in parts of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, yet the practice has not become so extensive as 


* That this practice is not new, may be learned from the follow- 
ing translation from Celumella, for which I am indebted to Mr 
Dickson. ‘ But although the seed-time should be early finished, 
yet we ought to be careful in making the furrows clean, and many 
water furrows, which some call elices.’ And again, from Pliny, 
* It is very advantageous to cut and dry wet land by drains. These 
ought to be left open.in clay soils. ’—Husbandry of the Ancients, 
pp: 163 & 168. I may perhaps be allowed to add, that I had not 
this advantage of the authority of the Romans, until several years 
after commencing the practice. 
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might be expected, from its general value to tillage farmers ; but we 
cannot be surprised at their obstinacy in this respect, more than in 
others equally affecting their interests ; for many of the improvements 
in agriculture, now generally adopted, when first suggested, met with 
partial opposition, and were with difficulty at length firmly establish- 
ed. Peters, who wrote on Agriculture some years before Young, 
banters the English farmers severely for not generally adopting the 
improved system of green and white crops alternately, which he so 
zealously recommended ; and Young further impressed on their minds 
the advantages of such a mode of cultivation, for a long time before 
he could convince them of their errors. It therefore must be ex- 
pected, that all new discoveries tending to promote improvement, 
even let them be ever so advantageous, must advance but slowly into 
general practice. 

Several tracts have been written on the advantages of burnt clay as 
a manure; and there seems to be but one opinion among the writers 
of these tracts, namely, ‘ that it is a most active manure, and is suited 
to a variety of soils.’ In 1817, a-pamphlet was published, entitled, 
* Cheap Manure produced by the newly discovered method of Burn- 
ing Clay; in which pamphlet it appears, by communications from 
some intelligent persons, that the process of converting clay inte 
manure had succeeded to the utmost of their wishes, and that its ap- 
plication had been generally beneficial. Mr Curwen, one of the au- 
thorities quoted, says, ‘ I do not think I am too sanguine in viewing 
the general adoption of surface soil and clay burning, as likely to be 
the most important discovery for the interests of agriculture that has” 
occurred since the introduction of the turnip into Norfolk by Lord 
Townsend.’ And it also appears, by subsequent publications of this 
intelligent and experienced agriculturist, that he annually discovered 
new advantages from the application of this manure, in a variety of 
instances. 

From reading those tracts, and encouraged by the result of a few 
experiments which I had previously made on a limited scale ip the 
year 1819, [ burned as much earth in kilns as manured two acres for 
potatoes and turnips; and the results were generally so favourable, 
that, in 1820, I prepared as much as manured 15 acres, which were 
sown partly with turnips, potatoes and corn, all of which crops proved, 
considering the great drought of the season, and the very bad quality 
of the soil to which it was applied, productive, and of excellent 
quality. 

On the land which I had dressed with burnt earth in 1819, I sow- 
ed wheat, after the potatoes were carted off, which proved of better 
quality, and more productive than what had been sowed on similar 
soil, previously prepared with farm-yard dung. All the land on 
which I tried my different experiments with burnt earth was light 
and poor, extremely friable, and on a subsoil of a weak yellow sand ; 
and, in every respect, might be supposed little capable of being im- 
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proved, by such a stimulating application.* A few farmers in my 
neighbourhood, witnessing the favourable results from this manure, tried 
it on different soils, and found, that although it was most beneficial 
on strong clays, yet it materially served light soils, when judiciously 
applied, and sown with suitable crops. Indeed, was I to state the 
several instances which have come to my knowledge of the benefits 
to be derived from this manure, I could further corroborate what I 
have asserted ; but as it is as necessary to clear up doubts which may 
arise as to its value, as it is to illustrate its advantages, I think right 
to reply to some observations of a writer in the Edinburgh Farmer's 
Magazine, who seems neither to be pleased with me, nor willing to 
give credit to the statements I have published on this subject. 

Before entering into an explanation with Mr Aiton, the writer to 
whom I allude, it is necessary to premise, that the 88th Number of 
the Magazine, in which his letter is inserted, only fell into my hands 
onthe 25th of January, or I should have replied to it before ; and 
also, that I never should have thought it worth my while noticing it, 
was I not apprehensive, that, to be silent on such an occasion, man 
persons, ignorant of the subject, might be led into a belief that Me 
Aiton’s assertions were correct. My sole object in publishing my 
agricultural experiments was to give my mite towards promoting 
agricultural improvement, and the same motives now urge me to 
support those statements which that gentleman has endeavoured to 
refute ; but with what success, I will jeave it to experienced agricul- 
turists to decide. 

Mr Aiton commences his letter with a string of axioms and observa- 
tions which are familiar to every reader, but which he seems to think 
a necessary preface before he enters on the real object of his address 
tothe Editor. It appears, however, that he could not long restrain 
his critical talent ; for in the second paragraph, he commences a de- 
cided attack on Doctor Richardson, whom he accuses of attempting 
to mislead the public, by attributing to the fiorin grass properties 
whieh it really does not possess. If, however, this accusation be 
right, it is a wonder that Mr Aiton did not, ten years ago, warn agri- 
culturists of their danger, in practising the Doctor’s theories, for if 
they are erroneous now, they were equally so when first published ; 
but I suppose he happened at the time to be in the mood to exercise 
his critical powers, and was determined to indulge them even at the 
risk of doing an injury to the interests of agriculture. Fortunately, 
however, for Dr Richardson and the public, the inconsistency of his 
general observations is evinced by the last remark which he makes on 
the properties of the fiorin grass and burnt clay, and which remarks, 
as he calls them his u/timatum, he cannot, I am certain, with any de- 
gree of propriety, say a word more on those subjects. 


* See Second Essay on Practical Husbandry and Rural Economy, 
in which the method of preparing burnt earth is fully explained, and 
its advantages treated on. 
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_He says, ‘ To give my ultimatum upon this subject, I regret that 
the discoverers of fiorin grass, and the effects of burnt clay, have so 
far overrated their value. Both are useful and proper to be attended’ 
to ;—the grass to be raised on patches of marshy ground, and used as 
green food to cattle in winter; and the burnt earth as a corrector of 
the mechanical arrangement of a stubborn clay soil.’ Now, if it is 
beneficial to raise fiorin grass ‘ on patches of marshy land,’ and that 
it is good food for cattle—surely, to extend its cultivation on such 
land must prove still more beneficial to the farmer : So far, therefore, 
from Mr Aiton endeavouring to discourage its introduction as a va- 
luable grass, under such circumstances, he should have impressed its 
value and advantages on the minds of farmers, by every argument of 
which he was capable. 

Our agricultural critic next proceeds to enter scientifically into the 
merits of what he very unscientifically terms burnt clay; forgetting, 
I suppose, that all kinds of earth can be burned or torrefied, and that 
clay is only one peculiar kind of soil. I shall not, however, dwell on 
such trifling inaccuracies, but go into detail on such as are more im- 
mediately connected with the object of this article. 

He observes, ‘ The burning of clay as a manure has been recom- 
mended far beyond its real merits. It must be obvious to every per- 
son that has paid attention to the subject, that when clay, or other 
earth, is burnt into ashes, like brick dust, it will not (unless acids are 
applied to it) return again to its former state of clay, but will remain 
in the granulated state of ashes or friable mould, to which it was re- 
duced by the operation of burning. ’—And then he proceeds to ob- 
serve, that an ‘application of such ashes only act as an alterative to 
the soil, and that an application of as much water sand would have 
exactly the same effect in converting such clayey soil into the quality 
of Joam, 

From the above paragraph it appears, that Mr Aiton is satisfied 
that burnt clay has no fertilizing properties whatever ; for if water 
sand, which is nearly a barren substance, will produce exactly the 
same effect, as he states, in its application to strong clay soil, as 
torrefied earth would do, it would follow, consequently, that the lat- 
ter substance only acts on the soil by changing its ‘ mechanical ar- 
rangement.” Now Mr Aiton has sadly committed himself by these 
assertions ; for he has shown that he does not understand the chemi- 
cal principle on which burnt earth is prepared, when he says it is 
burnt into ashes like brick dust ; and in fact is confounding the pro- 
cess of paring and burning the surface of land, by which the heaps 
are reduced to ashes, with the improved mode of burning in kilns, b 
which the vegetable matter contained in the earth, so prepared, it 
preserved. 

Notwithstanding his observations, however, showing how little he 
values burnt clay as a manure ; yet, in the fourth paragraph of his 
letter, he says—‘ Burnt clay, or torrefied earth, may sometinies ac- 
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quire, in that operation, a small quantity of soot, or carbonic matter, 
that may, in favourable circumstances, operate for one season, as a 
manure, or as a stimulant, to a small extent, to the growth of vege- 
tables.’ I really do not understand what Mr Aiton means, when he 
asserts, in one place, that burnt clay is no manure, and, in another, 
that it operates for one season as 2 manure; nor can I understand 
him when he says, ‘ that the earth may sometimes acquire, by the pro- 
cess of burning, a small quantity of carbonic matter.’ Why should 
it not always acquire carbonic matter, if the process be carried on in 
a judicious manner? It is evident, however, that he admits the 
earth to be improved by this process materially ;—is it not then most 
éxtraordinary that he should assert, in the foregding paragraph, that 
water sand is equally as efficacious as burnt clay for a manure ? 

If Mr Aiton was more consistent in his observations, I should find 
no difficulty in replying to them generally ; but he has thrown toge- 
ther so many ideas, without giving any proof in their support, that I 
am at a loss to know whether he is writing directly against Dr Ri- 
chardson, Mr Naismith, myself, or against the practice of burning 
clay. He is pretty ready, however, with his pen, in finding fault 
with others, but I wish he would give some convincing proof that he 
is right himself; for he has not adduced a single experiment, nor 
has referred to any authority to satisfy his readers, in his assertion, 
that burnt clay has been recommended far beyond its real merits as # 
manure. So far from this being the case, he has admitted, in some 
parts of his letter, that it is valuable both as a manure and as an al- 
terative. 

If the object of this writer was to guard the farmer against being 
misled by those who have written in favour of burnt earth as a ma- 
nure, surely he ought to have commenced his lucubrations many 
yearsago; for he had opportunities of cautioning the public long be- 
fore my ‘ Essays’ were published, by attacking the productions toe 
which [ have alluded. No doubt, such exertions on the part of an 
individual, to damp the spirit of agricultural improvement, is truly 
laudable; and I only regret that Mr Aiton’s letter has not been 
transcribed into the Irish papers, for the benefit of the farmers there ; 
for perhaps he is ignorant that they are at present clay-burning mad 
in many parts of that country, and require, especially, his precau- 
tions and advice. But to return to his article— 

He observes—‘ Such was the demand for labourers capable of 
doing justice to the operation, that Galloway, and even Ireland, was 
ransacked for clay burners ; clay kilns were smoking in all directions; 
and the newspapers and periodical publications were often filled with 
the most flattering accounts of the newly*discovered manure. But 
this rage for burning did not continue long; for although the thing 
was only started in 1815, none of the original believers of its efficacy, 
within the circle of my knowledge, seem now disposed to speak of 
that great improvement. ’—Now, why should Mr Aiton attribute this 
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rage for burning not continuing long, to want of efficacy in the ma- 
nure produced, when he concludes his observations by asserting it to 
be ‘ a great improvement?’ But admitting that he did not mean to 
acknowledge the burning of earth to be a great improvement, al-+ 
though he has written it so, why should he impute the practice not 
being now pursued, in his neighbourhood, to the manure not proving 
efficacious ?—-Or, why should he argue on general principles from 
local observation? I think, however, I can advance causes just as 
likely to have damped the spirit of those who entered on this im- 
provement—the kilns might not have been properly managed, or the 
manure produced might not have been judiciously applied. Besides, 
Mr Aiton states that his neighbours ceased burning clay within the 
last few years ;—is it then not probable that the extreme low prices of 
Jand produce was the real cause of this, as well as many other agri- 
cultural improvements, terminating partially throughout the empire? 

Mr Aiton next asserts, ‘ that torrefaction is synonymous with 
scorching or roasting ;’ and observes, ‘ I do not perceive that any 
one could ever consider the burning of clay into manure was any 
thing more than roasting it into ashes.’ By this it is evident he im- 
plies, that clay or earth cannot be half burned ; but that if fire be 
at all applied, it must consequently be reduced to ashes. Now, this 
is a most extraordinary assertion ; for in another part of his letter he 
observes, ‘ that if the clay or earth should abound with vegetable 
matter, and if the burning is conducted in a smothering way, so. as to 
prevent the smoke and vegetable matter from escaping, it will become 
a good manure. ’—Now, which of those theories are we to consider 
as correct? for, no doubt, they are quite opposite. In the latter 
observation, however, the-writer exactly agrees with me in the ge- 
neral principles which I have advanced on this subject. 

I must here observe, that it would be but justice to me, and te 
the cause of agriculture, had Mr Aiton first read my publications 
carefully, before he attempted criticising them ; for, had he done so, 
I am sure he would not have asserted ‘ that I recommended sud-soad 
to be burnt into ashes.” So far from this being the fact, I have stated 
exactly the reverse, and have given a sketch of a kiln, which I had 
seen at Doveridge, in Derbyshire, on which I observe, ‘ that sub- 
soil of any quality can be torrefied without being reduced to ashes ;’ 
and I also give the result of the application of earth so prepared, 
which was in every respect profitable and advantageous. Misrepre- 
sentation is much beneath the dignity of critics, and certainly evinces, 
that the grounds of their attacks, when they are necessitated to have 
recourse to such a measure, are either fictitious or untenable. 

But Mr Aiton, not satisfied with misrepresentations, will not even 
give me credit for theories, on which it appears, by his own observa- 
tions, we exactly agree; but when he tancies he can lay violent 
hands on my. assertions, he at once enters into a train of argument, 
in order, as he imagines, to upset them, but by which he is eventu- 
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ally left in the most awkward dilemma. The following is an example 
of his powers in this way:—‘ But wherever,’ he says, ‘ Mr Bur- 
roughs may draw the line between burning and torrefaction, I have 
no scruple to aver, that either one or the other will completely dissi- 
pate the vegetable matter in the soil.’ (This is a pretty avowal, after 
admitting, in a few paragraphs before, that the vegetable and car- 
bonic matter will be preserved by a smothering process!) He then 
continues—‘ If merely drying the clay is what Mr Burroughs means 
by torrefying, then certainly the vegetable matter will not be injured 
by the operation.” So that it appears, after all Mr Aiton’s laboured 
discussion on this subject, we only differ in opinion with respect to 
the definition of the words ‘ burning’. and ‘ torrefying.’ 

Now, on referring to the English Dictionary, I find, that ‘ to 
torrefy’ is to dry up by fire; and therefore I do not see why Mr 
Aiton should so misconstrue its meaning as to say it implies roasting 
into ashes, especially as he observes, at the commencement of the 
same sentence, ‘ torrefaction is synonymous with scorching or roaste 
ing.’ Surely there is no schoolboy who would maintain, that any 
thing scorched or roasted must consequently be reduced into ashes, 
But I have likewise proved, from experience, that the burning and 
torrefying of earth are very different processes,—the former destroy 
ing all soluble matter in a few days, as is the case when the surface 
of jand is pared and burnt ; whereas, by the latter operation, the 
staple of the soil is but little reduced, and a substantial and more 
permanent manure is obtained ; and as it acquires its fertilizing pro- 
perties during the process, the more tedious this is carried on, the 
better will be the manure produced. 

Upon the whole, regarding Mr Aiton as a Reviewer, I do.not think 
he is likely to damp the zealous endeavours of those who would wish 
to promote agricultural improvement ; for, although he will not allow 
any merit to authors who unhappily fall under his criticism, yet, it is 
so far fortunate, he has not the ability te de much injury to their 
productions. 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 


: Epwarp Burrovens 
Cheltenham, 4th Feb. 1822. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue winter quarter now elapsed has been; with few exceptions, 
very favourable to out-door operations ; and farm-labour is every- 
where more forward than usual at this period of the season. Rains 
have been sometimes heavy ; in some parts of England the rivcrs 
have overflowed their banks, and done much mischief; and, from 
the west of Scotland, complaints are also made of too much wetness 
in November and December ; but in this part of the island, particu- 
larly for this month past, the season has been all that could have 
been wished—remarkably mild, rather dry, and more like the weather 
of March than January. Such has been its character in an agricul- 
tural point of view ; but the merchant and seaman may tell a ditferent 
tale; for strong gales have been so frequent, that greater losses were 
sustained at sea in‘ December, than have occurred within the same 
period for these many years past. ‘There has been very little frost 
er snow to retard vegetation, which is accordingly in some instances 
too early; and, in the case of Turnips, which are fast running to’ 
seed, injurious. Young Wheats and Clovers, and even old Pastures, 
haye already pet off, or rather have never assumed, the faded hue of 
winter. 

So far all is well; and so much the better, because botlr the Tar- 
nip crop, (which, however, continued to grow throughout November 
and December, and has turned out abundant}, and the appearance 
ef the Fodder at the end of autumn, threatened a scarcity of cattle- 
food. But, in other respects, our Report of Agricultural Affairs must 
be as bad or worse than ever. During the winter, the average price 
of Wheat in England has been so low as 46s. per quarter ; and, alter 
some improvement, is now only about 50s., with a tendency down- 
wards for the last two or three weeks. If the last harvest had not 
been so unfavourable in many parts of England and Ireland, the 
average probably would not have exceeded 40s., or half the import 
rates. To look for relief from a new Corn Bill, is therefore a very 
foolish thing. The cause of the depressed state of agriculture ss 
seated much deeper, and is one of more general operation. It is 
seen to operate on the price of butcher-meat nearly in the same de- 
gree as on that of Corn; and good Beef and Mutton now bring only 
about 5s. the stone of 14 lib., or little more than half its price eight 
o ten years ago. The main cause unquestionably is, the too hasty 
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return to a coin currency, while the obligations of the country, pub- 
lic and private, contracted im a currency greatly depreciated, remain 
still in force.. From .the notice taken.of this distressing state; of 
things, .in the King’s-speech at the opening of Parliament, and the 
speeches in both-Houses on the very first day of its meeting, it is 
certain that some serious attempt will now be made to provide a re- 
medy, in spite of the politico-economical Report of Messrs Huskis- 
son and Ricardo, But no remedy will be either immediate or effec- 
tual, that does not include an extension of the currency, and a dimi- 
nution of the public burdens. 

It is singular infatuation, and may be well deserving of notice 
hereafter, that, with all the experience of the last seven years, not a 
few, otherwise sensible men, wish to enter into new leases nearly at 
war-rents. It will scarcely be believed, that the competition for 
farms is, in some parts of Scotland, as great as ever ; and this in the. 
very same quarter where it is found necessary to abate the present 
rents by one-third. If there was any reason to hope.for a return of 
high prices, this strange conduct might indeed admit of explanation+- 
the tenant in possession would lose by selling his stock at the present 
prices, and the incoming tenant would gain in the same proportion ; 
and to save this loss, or obtain this gain, might be equal to a loss of 
20 or 80 per cent. on too high a rent for a year or.two, But cap 
any man, capable of reflection, look forward to prices being steadily, 
for 19 years to come, as high by one-third as,they have:been? . Or, 
is there any comparison between a supposed loss on the sale of Stock, 
at present, and a certain yearly loss of perhaps half the rent for so 
long a period as 19 years? ; } 

We wish again to direct the notice of our readers to the Premiuma 
offered by the Highland Society of Scotland, which will be found at 
the end of the present Number. In number and variety they ex« 
ceed, we believe, those of any former year; and.their amount also 
is probably greater. It is pleasing to find that they are always ready- 
to take a useful hint, as appears from their now holding out encous 
ragement to the saving of Clover Seeds in Scotland, But the.Cattle 
Show will attract most public attention, and we hope this new. exhi- 
bition may contribute not a little to the improvement of Live Stock. 
in this part of the island, where it has never; been carried so far as 
in England. At any rate, it will bring the best of our own breeds 
more into public view, and let our southern neighbours see, that. if 
we have no Bakewell or Culle among us, we have more .than. one 
race that have somehow or ys attained much of that perfection 
which these eminent breeders were so successful in communicating 
to their larger animals, namely, the property of making themselves 
fat at an early age, without being forced by expensive food, and lay- 
ing that fat on the most valuable parts—small in bulk and great ia 
value.—9:h February, 
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SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

We have seldom experieneed a more temperate winter. The 
ploughs have not been so much as once impeded by frost or snow, 
and the rains, though frequent, have always been moderate. Field 
labour is consequently far advanced, and the young Wheats as green 
as they usually are in May. Stall Cattle have made great progress 
in feeding, and the Sheep Stocks are strong and healthy. 

The crop, as was predicted, exceeds an average, both in quantity 
and quality; and although the colour of both Oats and Bear is a 
shade darker than last year, the former yields weli at the mill, and 
the latter maits very freely. Had we to stop here, the Report would 
be very favourable ; but we must notice, that, by the almost total 
absence of demand for farm produce, the situation of the Agricul- 
turists is daily getting worse; and if a very considerable improvee 
ment does not take place in markets, it is utterly impossible the rents 
can continue to be paid. The best Fat, with difficulty brings 37s. 
6d. to 40s. per cwt., sinking offals ; and Pork is nearly unsaleable at 
183. to 20s. per do. Wheat, the growth of the county, brings 21s. 
to 28s. per Linlithgow boll; Oats, Potato, 15s.to 16s. 6d.; Com- 
mon, 13s. 6d. to 15s.; Bear, 16s. to 20s., all per Aberdeen boli, equal 
to 64 Winchester bushels; Oatmeal, 12s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. Under 
these circumstances, a Petition to Parliament, setting forth the ruins 
ous state of the Agricultural Interest, and praying relief, is in progress, 
under the auspices of the Aberdeenshire Association. Whether the 
prayer of the petition will be to alter the Corn Laws, or if (after 
having shown the existence of the evil) the relief is to be left to 
the wisdom of Parliament, without pointing out any specific remedy, 
has not yet been decided. One thing, however, is pretty evident, that 
no immediate or effectual relief can be produced by an alteration of 
the Corn Law (notwithstanding the urgent clamour for this measure 
among our brethren in England.) No ministry would be foolhardy 
enough to recommend to Government to impose a duty of 40s. per 
quarter at all times, and under all circumstances, on foreign Wheat = 
and even if they did, and the measure was carried, it is morally cere 
tain that a duty, of whatever amount, could have no effect, as long 
as we have enough, and more than enough, of our own growth. It is 
said, that in order to fall in, in some degree, with the wishes of the 
English agriculturists, the Ministers intend to propose to ‘Parlia« 
ment to reduce the protecting price of Wheat to 70s. per quarter, 
with a corresponding reduction in every other species of grain, and 
to impose a duty of 15s. or 20s. per quarter on foreign Wheat when 
the price is at 70s., reducing the duty one shilling for each shilling 
which the average price of Wheat exceeds 70s. in England, until at 
85s. or 90s. the duty would cease altogether. The only benefit which 
could possibly arise from this plan would be, to prevent in some dée- 
gree the excess of importation when the ports were open. As soon 
az the price in England rose to — per quarter, some foreign Wheat 
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would be sold, and therefore the price would sink a little; and as 
the foreigners, in ordinary years, cpuld scarcely afford to pay b5s, to 
20s. of duty, the very same effect would be the result ‘as if the pro- 
tecting price was reduced to 70s., or at most to 75s.; and until .the 
price rose to 70s., it is as clear as possible that no effect whatever would 
Jollow from the proposed alteration. It is not however improbable, that 
the checking the excess of import when the ports were open, might be 
as beneficial, as the lowering of the protecting price would be injuri- 
ous ; and our argument is, not that this measure would do mischief, 
but only that it would do no good; and one.thing is certain, that 
the constant applications of the agricultyrists to Parliament, by ex- 
aggerating the stock of corn in the country, has had a tendency to 
keep down the prices for the last two or three years. It was well 
known to the Corn merchants, that whenever the Government in- 
terfered to stop the distilleries in the time of the war, this was a signal 
for a rise in the price of grain, because the public dreaded. scarcity. 
In the same manner, when it is urged upon them day after day, that 
the quantity in the country cannot be consumed, is it. reasonable to 
suppose that speculators will be inclined to increase or lay in a stock ? 
Nothing is more ideal than the value of food. If a man dreads want, 
he will look for to-morrow ; but if he believes there is more to. come 
to market than he can consume, he will lay in his meal from day to 
day (as he does at present) in comfortable security. 

One measure of very great importanee, and which would produce 
an immediate improvement in the demand for Barley and Oats, and 
ultimately in Wheat, seems very.unaccountably to have escaped the 
notice of the landed interest altogether. This is a complete reversal 
and alteration of the Distillery Laws. At present, the licensed distillers 
eonsume 600,000 quarters of grain annually ; and it is probably be- 
low the mark to state, that this quantity, under a different system, 
might be doubled, were the Government to lower the duty a little, 
permit them to make their worts as weak as they pleased, and allow 
the spirits to be bonded for the duty for two or three years. They 
would be able to produce spirits of such a seal as would super; 
sede the use of foreign almost entirely ; and the first step would be 
laid for the suppression of smuggling ; for it. is. well known that; it, is 
more the difference of quality than of price which supports the smug- 
gler, and that smuggled whisky (exclusive of risk) is in general pro- 
cured at a higher price than is asked by the licensed distillers. If 
the cause of this inferiority lies, as it certainly does, with the law, 
surely the country ought, with one voice, to demand a more equitable 
system. A very able paper on the subject will be found in the New 
Edinburgh Review, under the title of ‘ Distillery Laws,’ which is well 
worth the attention of the landed interest. 

‘Some benefit would likewise arise from a revisal of the Salt Laws, 
Although the price of Pork does not exceed 20s. per ewt., Irish pork 
can be sent cheaper to victual our own Greenlandmen; because, in }re- 
land, salt for curing provisions is given either duty free altogether, or at 
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avery trifling duty ; and their provisions are not subjected to what is 
called the equalizing duty, which is exacted from us, even for pro- 
visions to the Aberdeen and Peterhead Greenlandmen. 

‘For these and similar alterations in the laws, we ought to petition ; 
because, if granted, we should reap an immediate benefit, although 
Corteisity not to the extent necessary to cure the evil; the rest cam 
only be done by a liberal reduction of rent. But as many proprie- 
tors who might be inclined, are prevented from granting a permanent 
reduction, by the covenants in the entails on their estates, a law 
should be passed, authorizing those so situated to. grant permanent 
reductions, provided the rent was not reduced below what the same 
Jands paid in 1797, when the Bank of England suspended cash-pay- 
nents. 1st February. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Ir was observed, that, for above two months of winter, the backs of 
the Sheep were never dry, and that the land was drenched all that 
time ; yet, we had no such overflowings of water on the roads and 
fields as occurred in England, 

The weather, for some time past, has been uncommonly mild and 
good ; and this has enabled the farmers to carry on their field-labour 
to advantage, The furrows have not been pulverized by frost, which 
has occurred ‘seldom, and not so intense as to accomplish this pur- 
pose, and to destroy insects ; and the farmers are beginning to cross- 
plough their fallows, which had rather grown, and were not well re- 
duced. 

No person ever saw the Pastures better at the present season; and 
this has been a most valuable relief for stock, as the hay of last sea- 
son was uncommonly deficient, and is now at a shilling per stone. 

The abatement of land rents is pretty general, especially such as 
were let at the highest; and from 20 to 33 per cent. are allowing. 
But after all, the farmers find extreme difficulty in making up the re- 
mainder; and if times do not improve, they cannot long pay per- 
haps even half the rents promised, every article of farm produce 
is now so much fallen in value, and little demand and worse payments 
for what there is to sell. 

When any particular farm is open at present, the rent is generally 
quietly ascertained at a great reduction: But the great estate of 
Queensberry, worth well on to forty thousand pounds a year, being all 
at once in the market, and so many farmers in hazard of losing their 
possessions, and of being forced to dispose of their stock and crop at 
so low prices; the combined effect of so many interests has worked 
something like intoxication ; and if the Duke’s managers were not 
possessed of prudence, talents and honour, far above taking any sort of 
advantage of such a state of things, it would be in their power to 
raise the new rental far too high. But this will not probably happen 
to any extent likely to_be seriously hurtful. 

Wages have sunk a good deal, the farmers having neither, means, 
nor interest, nor encoaragement to improve liberally as formerly, 
and the tradesmen and Jabourers having less employment. 
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Sheep are now considered not worth more than 4s. 6d? pér head 


‘on mountain walks; and it must be good arable land that is wotth 


more than a pound per Scots acre now, in this quarter. ©’ rt 
The feeling is, that seme regulation should certamly bé*made in 
the importations of land produce, even from Treland, and far moreso 
from all other countries; that the system of warehousing foreign 'corn, 
Jeads the merchants to lay out their capital’! too much on it, and ‘too 
ttle on home grain; and that great abus’s may and must o¢cur in 
that system, and in the old way of estimating averages: also that money, 
being now a third more valuable, rents ought in justice to be abated 
at least to that extent, to compensate.—1l st February, 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 
Tue last quarter has been almost unprecedented for high winds 
and heavy rains. During the months of November and December, 
we had scarcely two days of fair weather in succession ; but January 
has, upon the whole, been considerably more favourable to the ia- 
terests of the agriculturist. From the exceeding wetness of the 
season, the farmer has béen hitherto prevented from top-dress- 
ing those fields which he intended to lay down in proper condition, 
as the ground was too soft to admit carts upon it without sustaining 
much injury. With the exception of a few days about the begin- 
ning of the year, we have had no frost of any consequence ; and 
though a little snow fell, at the same period, on the higher districts 
of the county, it was entirely dissolved in a very short time. On 
account of the general mildness and openness of the weather, vege- 
tation has never received a complete check, and many different kinds 
of shrubs have put forth their buds, while the fields are clothed with 
as lively a grecn as they usually are at the end of March. At the 
close of the harvest, the just dread of a scarcity of fodder'was ex- 
cited by the poor appearance which barn-yards exhibited; but as 
cattle were often driven a-ficld during winter, where they found 
much wholesome food, there has been no season these many years 
in which less fodder was consumed prior to the commencement, of 
spring. Alarm on this subject, however, is still entertained ; and the 
most auspicious spring that can rationally be’ calculated upon, will 
not prevent this great grievance being more or less felt by the gene- 
rality of farmers. ; 
As the rains have been neither so heavy nor continued through- 
out this as the two preceding months, ploughing commenced some 
time ago, and has latterly been carried on with such alacrity, as to be 
in a state of greater forwardness than could have-been expected, had 
every other farming operation been got executed in a proper time and 
manner. Young Wheat, in general, has a promising aspect ; but, 


_ on fields of a damp bottom, there may be a partial deficiency, unless 


counteracted by a favourable spring, as some of the plants have 
disappeared, and many others are in a languishing state. Grasses of 
every description look remarkably well; but much depends on the 
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season, which is not sufficiently advanced to warrant any confident 
ectation how the crop may turn out. 

The prices of cattle are still very low; and though, of late, there 
has been;a little more demand, especially for Dairy stock, with & 
small advasice, yet the profit is far from bearing any adequate pro- 
portion to the high rents and other burdens under which the tenant 
labours. Though Sheep have found abundance of pasture over the 
winter, yet a great number of the Lambs which were kept last year 
by the grazier for the purpose of impreving his stock, has bean car- 
ried,..off by disease. In some instances the loss sustained in this 
part of the flock, has amounted to a seventh part, while ina few 
cases it has been much heavier. Thus, both farming and grazing 
are in a very depressed state at present, without any rational hope 
of a sudden amendment in either. The Jast has been a2 year of un- 
paralleled distress to both, and has plunged them into deep arrears of 
rent which they despair of ever being able to pay. Their situation 
is, more to be deplored than that of any other class. Tradesmen of 
every description find sufficient employment ; and though their wages 
may, be lower now than they once were, yet provisions being ex- 
ceedingly cheap, they can enjoy a moderate share of comfort ; while 
the farmers, with exhausted funds and injured credit, feel themselves 
placed in the most perplexing circumstances. That many of them 
have heen able to bear up so long under their increasing hardships, is 
wholly owing to the Ienity of the landed proprietors, who have, in 

_almost no instance, proved rigorous in exacting what the tenants 
were unable to realize from the produce of their farms. But still, 
in, most cases, arrears, stand uncancelled against them, which must 
patalyse their exertions, and effectually subdue their spirit of enter- 
prise, as the highest prices and most propitious seasons that can pos- 
sibly be expected, would be no more than adequate to enable them 

to pay their rents, and carry on their necessary operations with any 
remuneration to themselves, even though they were not incumbered 
with public burdens, and the former claims of the land-ownets. 
Whatever may be the causes that, have involved the agricultural in- 
terest into such deep distress, certain it is, that farmers were never 
placed in so embarrassing a situation; and, until the causes are re- 
moved, farming cannot be carried on with the same spirit of indus- 
try which we have formerly witnessed. 

Our Grain markets have remained almost stationary this Some time 
past, and do not maintain the last quarter’s prices. New’ Wheat 
brings from 24s. to 30s., while the best old may be purchased at 32s, 
per boll. Butcher, meat continues very moderate; Beef and Mut- 
ton being sold at from 4d. to 8d. per lib. of 2402. ‘The only com- 
modity brought to the market that yields any thing like a profit, is 
the Dairy produce. Butter varies from 14d. to 164. per lib. of 24 02.5 
and Sweet-milk Cheese brings from 10s. 6d. to 12s. per’ stone:-— 
30h Jan. . 

i Berwickshire Quarterly Report. re , 

FieLp-LABour has met with very little interruption from the wea- 
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ther, in any part of the county, since our last Report. In the month 
of November, there were thirteen days on which we had less or more 
rain: the heaviest falls were in the afternoon and night of the 4th, 
the forenoon of the 15th, and mornings of the 17th and 22d. There 
was a Slight fall of snow in the night of the 3d and forenoon of the 
4th, which lay on the higher grounds till the 7th, with pretty smart 
frost. We had high winds on the 15th, 24th, and 26th. In the suc- 
veéding month, there were nineteen days on which we had rain, 
which fell all day on the 10th. Snow fell in the. night of the 2d, 
which lay till the 7th, and interrupted the plough in Lammermuir for 
a few days; but was of benefit to the mountain flocks. January 
commenced with a similar fall of snow and frost, which continued 
till the 9th, when the plough was again at work in our highest situa- 
tions, and the flocks sensibly improved, Since that time, the season 
has been uncommonly fine. On the 23d, the thermometer, in a 
northern exposure, at 8 a. m., stood at 44°; and, on the following 
morning, in the same situation, at 46°. Notwithstanding the inun- 
dations with which several parts of England and Ireland have been 
visited, at no period during the quarter have our rivers and streams, 
with the exception perhaps of the Tweed, been above half-flood ; 
and at this moment they are very low, and our fields so dry, that 
Wheat, wherever the fields are cleared of Turnips, is daily sown in 
the finest style. Turnips, of which there is an abundant crop, and 
of larger size than usual, are still growing, and many of the earliest 
sown running to seed. We observe, also, Potatoes that are stored 
in the house, in several instances, sprung from a quarter to half an 
meh; and whins are, in many instances, in full bloom. _ Field-labour 
was so far advanced, that some had begun to plough their lea-ground 
in the end of November, and that process is now generally advancing 
to a close; and, if the season continue favourable, spring sowing 
may commence earlier than usual. Winter Wheat has every where 
a healthy and luxuriant appearance. 

Wheat, on the barn-floor, has turned out, both in quantity and 
quality, beyond what was expected; nor is there any room to com- 
plain of either Barley or Oats, as to bolls and the meal which they 
give. The only complaint is, that the prices do not meet the rents 
and expenses. The prices declined, from our last quotation, to— 
Wheat, 30s: to 33s.; Barley, 14s. to 17s.; Oats, 13s. to 15s. ; and 
Peas, 20s. per boll of 6 Winchester bushels ; but now bring—Wheat, 
40s. to 44s.; Barley, 16s. to 18s.; Oats, 15s. to 17s.; Peas, 20s, to 
22s.; anid Beans, 18s. to 20s. Oatmeal, 28s. to 33s. per load of 16 
stones Dutch; Quartern Loaf, 9d. to 84d. The barn-yards are ra- 
pidly diminishing ; more than the half of the crop in general appears 
to be thrashed out ; and this seems to arise more from the want of 
money than the consumpt of fodder, as the winter has been so mild 
and open. The decline in the prices, and demand for stock, has 
been still more serious than in the Grain market. At Dynse Fair, 
in November, there was a good show of Cattle, and a middling de- 
mand for beasts for the Straw-yard, and a good deal suld; there was 
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not the usual quantity of Fat, the’ best of which did not exceed 7s, 

r stone Dutch, sinking the offals. At Kelso New Fair, on the 28th 
of December, there was a good show both of Fat Cattle and Sheep ; 
but few sales were effected, and these at prices still lower than at 
preceding markets. At the same place, on the 25th current, there 
was'a good supply of both Cattle and Sheep; and a number sold, 
but at no improvement in price, the best not exceeding 6s. 6d. per 
stone. The demand for Mutton is still flatter than for Beef. Beef 
and Mutton have been sold, in retail, from 34d. to 5d. per lib. of 
174 oz.; and Pork has been as low as 2s. 6d. per stone English. 
Owing to the abundance and sound state of the Turnips, and the 
openness of the season, feeding Cattle have made great progress in 
weight ; but it is said that, in many instances, they will not leave 
more than one pound ahead for summer's grass and winter food. 
There are comparatively few fields of Turnips taken by feeders this 
season. Those that are let, bring from 4/. to 6/. per acre; and, in a 
few instances, where a part of the crop is to be carted off the field, 
they have reached 6/. 10s. and 7/. in the vicinity of towns, where 
they are all carted to the court-yard. Af our hiring markets, single 
farm-servants were plenty, and the demand slack, particularly for 
men, who were engaged from 3/. 10s. to 5/., and women 35s. to 40s: ; 
and some, for certain kinds of work, 45s., with victuals, for the half 
year ; and a number of men did not find employers. Day-labourers, 


in consequence, are plenty, and many find very little work. 
This picture is not more gloomy than true; the consequences are 


already felt. Some failures, we are sorry to say, have already taken 
place, and many more are likely to follow, if a change do not speedi- 
ly take place. Several are urging the proprietors to let them renounce 
their leases, and many more are at their wit’s end to know what to do. 
Strange, however, as it may appear, there is the same eagerness on 
the part of some proprietors for high rents, for new leases of farms 
of which the tacks expire at Whitsunday first, as if the aspect of the 
times were the very reverse of what it unfortunately is; and are in- 
sisting on the payment of arrears of rent, as sternly as if Wheat were 
at 3/. or 4/. per boll, and Beef at 10s. per stone! Agriculture is the 
staple of this county, the tenantry skilful and industrious; and it is 
undoubtedly the true interest of the proprietors to grant, instantly 
and universally, such abatements as will enable active and economi- 
cal tenants to go on. This is the shortest and the only infallible re- 
medy ; let this be withheld but a short time, and the consequences 
must be ruinous beyond calculation. January 26. 
Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

On the Ist of November last, when our preceding Report was 
dated, the weather was described as excessively rainy, and as haying 
been so for some length of time before. 

It was of this’ character during the months of November and De- 
cember, and in a degree so uncommon, that many of the oldest peur 
ple declare they never knew so long a tract.of almost perpetual rain, 
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‘Phis was generally accompanied by high winds, which ia some in, 
stances were extremely violent and destructive. ‘The most melan- 
choly effect of this was upon our coasting trade. Many vessels with 
their crews perished; and, in the end of December, it might have 
Been too truly said, ‘ Wrecks and beacons strew the deep!’ 

Inthe night of 3d of November, there was a fall of snow unusually 
heavy at that early period of the winter; and, as. it. blew a perfect 
hurricane at the time, some Sheep in the higher parts of the county 
were smothered.. The snow, however, immediately disappeared. 

January set in roughly, but quickly changed for the better ;, the 
second day of that month having been the commencement of she 
fine weather that has prevailed ever since. 

Upon the whole, the winter has been moderate, although rainy; 
these biting visitors Frost and Snow have made themselves extremely 
scarce. One of them, it may be said, has never been felt; as.the 
thermometer has never stood under 27°, and it was only one night it 
was observed so low. 

The account of the nature of the Corn crop, given in our Report 
for November, seems to have been pretty correct.. Wheat is of plen- 
tiful produce, and the quality fair; it is moreover (unlike what it is 
in many parts of England) uninjured by weatber, and in an ordinary 
state of dryness for being converted into flour. Oats were exceed- 
ingly deficient in Straw, but thrash out grain much beyond the com- 
mon proportion, and which yields the usual quantity of Meal. The 
account given of these two crops extends not to Barley, which is as- 
suredly short of an average; it was light an the ground,.and rather 
stinted in the size of the heads ; it is, however, of a good weight, and 
fit for every purpose for which it is wanted. 

The appearance of Turnips, in the end of October, was unfavour- 
able. They were then exceedingly diminutive in the bulbs ; .but the 
soft and temperate weather in November and December really wrought 
miracles upon them; they continued to grow as in the month of Au- 
gust, and may be ranked amongst the heaviest crops.. Having been 

‘ma no way injured by frost, the full benefit of them has been ob- 
tained. 

Stack-yards, especially those belonging to farms of indifferent qua- 
lity (which were never very full), are rapidly waning ; and it is pro- 
bable Fodder may be im considerable request, particularly if the 
spring is a severe one. Hay is already worth at least 10d. per stone, 

»@ price utterly disproportioned to every other article. 

Ploughing is unusually forward; so much so, that more of this 

process might in general be dispensed with until the first of March. 
Most farmers desire a moderate frost, that they may, be enabled 
to clear their cattle-yards of part of their enriching contents. 

The state of agricultural affairs bas undergone no, improvement 
within the last three months; on the contrary, things look more 

. gloomy every day. This cannot Jast; and those landlords who do 
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not proportion their rents to the times, though for a short time they 
tiiay draw any little capital that remains out of the hands of theirter 
nants (a matter in most instances already accomplished), »yet: they 
will, in the end, feel the evil fail doubly heavy upon themselves. 
One instance of ptincely liberality deserves to be mentioned. «Mr 
Hope Johnstone, of Annandaic, has intimated to the tenants of \the 
arable part of bis estate (the second most extensive -in the county), 
that one-third would this year be deducted from the rents of their 
farms; and to the possessors ot his Sheep farms, which were entered 
to only three years ago, that 15 per cent. of their rents would be al- 
lowed. 

From the well known character of this gentleman, there is no 
doubt that, if the present times hoid, the same liberality will be'ex- 
ercised. We understand that, in the years 1$16 and 1817, he gave 
a reduction of his rents to the extent above mentioned, and that he 
has continued an abatement, at a rate according to markets, ever 
since. 

Corn sells as follows—Wheat, at from 6s. to 6s. 6d.; Barley, at 
3s.; and Potato-Oats at from 2s. to 2s. 4d. per W inchester bushel. 
Beef brings 4d. ; Mutton, from 3d. to 3$d.; and Pork, 34d. per libs 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

From the 5th November to the present date, the ground has beer 
hardly covered with snow for two days at a time; nor has the plough 
been interrupted above one week by frost. The labour: is therefore 
advanced far beyond what is usual at this date. Very heavy rain, as 
well as high winds, have been experienced; and last night the 
ground is again covered with snow, but very slightly, and likely to 
be dissolved in the next twenty-four hours. 

New Wheat appears remarkably thick and good, and promises to 
be an excellent crop 

New Clover is come up thick and beautiful; and even the Pasture 
Grags continues green, having had no check at all from frost ; and 
has been very useful for young Stock pasturing almost every fair 
day, as these appear fresh and thriving, and consume the straw with 
greater relish. 

Turnips, from the favourable weather, continue to increase in 
size, and remain to’ this date fresh and good, and have turned out 
generally a heavy and beneficial crop; and the stall-fed cattle have 
improved upon them very much. 

Potatoes, though extremely deficient in quantity, are of the best 
quality ; but so little in demand, that the price continues at 5s. per 
boll, and few or none inquire for them even at that price. The far- 
mer, therefore, must consume them in feeding Cattle and Horses, 
and will be very poorly paid, as the quantity per acre was not only 
small, but all Live-Stock are so fallen in price, as to leave him lit- 
tle or no profit upon feeding at all. 

Although every species of grain, Wheat, Barley, Oats and Peas, 
have turned out (however deficient in straw) of excellent quality, 
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and uot deficient in quantity, the distress of the farmer is noway al- 
Jeviated, as the markets continue quite glutted ; and there is so lit- 
tle demand, that sales may be said to be forced, by reducing the 
price week after week. The fluctuation in this county has not been 
very great; Oats from 14s. to 16s.; Barley from 15s. to 17s.; Wheat 
irom 24s. to 28s.; Peas; of the best quality, are just now selling at 
13s. 6d. per boi]. Barley, though fit for malting, can hardly be sold 
at all. The distress of the farmer is therefore becoming every day 
more severe, and, in many cases, puts it out of his power to do that 
justice to his farm he would incline, 

Fjax has not turned out nearly equal to last year’s crop, either in 
quantity or quality. 

Oatmeal is presently at 15s. per boll; Labourer’s wages Is. 6d. 
per day; the manufacturing classes completely employed, and no 
complaint heard on the score of wages; nor is there room to com+ 
plain, as wages are more than sufficient, as compared with the low 
rate of provisions.—4th February. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

IMMEDIATELY after the date of our Jast, about the 5th November, 
a keen frost set in, accompanied with a fall of snow, which covered 
the whole country for some time, to the depth of four or five inches, 
and stopped all field operations. This was succeeded by boisterous 
winds and heavy rains, by which the country was more completely 
soaked than had happened during many years, although we have not 
heard of any material damage being done by the overflowing of 
rivers. About the middle of January, the weather set in fair; and, 
excepting a few inroads of nightly frost, uncommonly mild for the 
season. The winter ploughing, carting of manures, and other pre- 
parations for the ensuing crop, are very far advanced. Wheat upon 
naked fallows, which was early sown, is very lively and luxuriant, 
and has every appearance of being too forward. What was sown 
after Potatoes is also as forward as the fallow Wheats used to be in 
hard winters. The sown Grasses are also very luxuriant, and display 
an uncommon proportion of Clover. The openness of the winter 
has been a great relief to the young Cattle, and has helped much to 
save fodder ; but as many severe blasts may be-still expected, it ap- 
peats very doubtful if the fodder may hold out until the summer’s 
grass come in. 

But, with all the benignity of nature, agriculture is in a deplor- 
able state of depression. Prices of all sorts of land produce have 
been declining since our last. Horses and Lean Cattle may be said 
to be unsaleable. The only animals that are saleable are Cows at 
the calving, and such as are ready for the butcher ; and these are 
far below their natural value. The only sort of grain that maintains 
any thing like a remunerating price is Wheat ; and it sells from 25s. 
to 30s. per boll; Barley is from 15s. to 17s.; Oatmeal is from 12s. 
to 14s. the boll of cight stone Amsterdam. But what is still more 
extraordinary, extravagant rents still continue to. be offered for 
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farms, although not a few of those who took farms of late years, after 
expending their whole capitals, have been rouped out. 

The restoration, of cash payments appears to have been a master- 
stroke of policy in favour of the fundholders and the monied interest. 
But as these gentlemen advanced a. currency that was 25 to $0: per 
cent. below the value of gold, they should consent to make that de- 
duction from their interest. or dividends. Without this, it does not 
seem possible for the nation to go on; their means of payment being 
so very much curtailed, while the interest they are paying so far ex- 
ceeds the value received. 

With regard to the question about protection to agriculture, we 
admit, that were all nations brought to act upon wise and equitable 
principles, every branch of industry had best be left to find its level. 
But this is not likely soon to take place, either in the intercourse of 
nations with each, other, or in that of individuals of the same nation. 
The late Lord Kames very wisely observed, that the nation which 
feeds you in peace, can starve you in war. No nation has dealt so 
largely as this bas done, in bounties and exclusive monopolies in fa- 
vour of trade and manufactures ; and it appears just and expedient, 
that either these should be abolished, or that some equivalent should 
be granted in favour of agriculture. The farmer should either be 
allowed to go to the cheapest market for colonial produce and ma- 
nufactured goods, or some equivalent should be granted for the hard- 
ships which these exclusions impose upon him. This had best be illus- 
trated by an example. Coarse linens are the great staple of this 
county; and these are protected by a duty upon foreign linens, 
which amounts to a total exclusion. But they are further enceurag- 
ed, by a bounty ad valorem-on their exportation. These fabrics are 
wholly made from foreign materials ; and the cultivator is thus taxed 
to raise the price of the cloth he uses upon him, and to enable the 
foreign cultivator to acquire manufactured articles cheaper than he 
can at the seat of the manufacture. It appears, therefore, to be not 
only just, but politically expedient, either to abolish all these exciu- 
sive monopolies and bounties in favour of trade.and manufactures, or 
to put the cu'tivator on the same footing with the linen manufacturer. 

Thus, taking Wheat as an example, when this is below 70 or 80 
shillings the quarter, and other grain in proportion, there should be 
noimportation. At 70 or 80 shillings a quarter, Wheat to be im- 
ported under a duty of 20s. a quarter; but with every shilling the 
price shall rise above 70s, or 80s., a shilling to.be deducted from the 
protecting duty, until the price amount .to 90s. or.1003, when it 
should be importable duty free. On the other hand, to prevent any 
great accumulation in favourable years, or from other causes, there 
should be a bounty on Wheat of home produce exported, and other 
grain in proportion, of 20s. the quarter, while the average home, 
price does not exceed 70s. or 80s. But for every shilling the home 
price may rise above this standard, a shilling should be deducted 
from the bounty on exportation, until both it and the protecting 
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duty expire, and the market be open’to all the world, This wotild 
only be restoring King William’s Act, with a ‘little variation, undér 
which’this nation made a rapid progress in agriculture, as well as in 
tvade and manufactures. It ‘seems calculated not only to secure re- 
riunerating and reasonable prices, but also to keep them steady. 
Thé'preat evil of the present system consists in the excessive ex- 
ttemes ‘to which the prices of provisions have been exposed, from 
want of salutary regulations. It is to be presumed the protecting 
diities will defray the exporting bounties ; and thus there can be no 
objection, on the ground of making provisions a source of revenue to’ 
the State—30th January. 

Letter from Glasgow, 2d February. , 

Ow account of the mildness of the weather during Winter, Cattle 
have been abundantly supplied with Pasture, and consequently the 
consumpt of Fodder has been much less than im ordinary years ; so 
that that article, of which a deficiency was generally apprehended, is 
now qtite’ plentiful ; and the price of Hay, which some time ago 
had attained an almost unprecedented height, is cousidcrably des 
clined. Field labour is well advanced, a great part of the Oat and 
Bean land being already prepared for the reception of the seed. 

It was commonly believed, that the failure of last crop, both in 
England and Ireland, would have caused some improvement on the 
price of Corn; but the accumulation of grain in this part of the 
country since last harvest, together with our daily supplies from Ire- 
Jand, and the north and east districts of Scotland, have completely 
glutted our market, and reduced prices lower than they have been 
for some time past. 

Current Prices. 

Old British Wheat - 31s. to 33s. 

New do. do. . 27s. — 29s. fine 30s. 

Irish red Wheat - 2ls. — 22s. good 25s. 

Do. white do. - 26s. — 28s. 29s. — 30s. 

Do. Oats es - 17s. — 18s. 6d. 

Do. Barley : - 17s. = 17s. 6d. 

English Malting Barley 23s. — 24s. 

Do. Stained 17s. — 18s. 

Tho. Beans - ’ 17s. 6d. — 18s. 6d. 

* Do. Peas . 17s. 6d. — 18s. 

Scotch Barley 203. — 22s. 

Do. Bear - - 16s. — 18s. 

Do. Oatmeal - - 16s. 6s. — 18s. 

Do. Beans and Peas - 16s. — 17s. 6d. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of last Report, the weather has been extremely 
variable, and, particularly during the two last months, the falls of 
rain have been weighty and frequent. Repeated hurricanes of wind 
were often dreadful and alarming, from which considerable damage 
has been sustained on many properties. The labours of the field 
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were often, interrupted, though, from the general openness of the 
winter, every description of work is weil forward. Black Cattle have 
been fed longer than usual on winter Grass, which is fortunate for 
many of the farmers who had but a short stock of Fodder. The, 
continued wet and damp weather has subjected many of the Sheep 
to the Brary; in other respects, the flocks are in a safe condition ; 
but we regret that the prospect of a market for the Storemaster is 
not flattering. The price of Cattle, too, is not improved; and the 
Corn farmers complain bitterly for want of sales and prices, The 
great scarcity of money, and want of empivyment, in almost every 
branch of business, has placed the agricultural affairs of this county, 
like those of the neighbouring counties, in an extremely depressed 
state. We have been informed, that at last term many proprictors 
have not realized the tenth part of their rent-rolls ; and the payment 
of arrears is totally out of the question. Considerable anxiety is ex- 
cited as to the deliberations of Parliament on the distressed state of 
the Agriculturists; but the general impression seems to be, that rea/, 
relief van only be afforded by 2 reduction of taxation. So very little 
is done in the Corn and Cattle markets, that it is useless to quote 
prices; but we may mention, that Butchcr-meat_has advanced a lit~ 
tle.—2d February. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. ‘ 
Wir the exception of some heavy falls of rain in the month of 
December, which put a stop for a time to ploughing in many parts 
of the county, more favourable weather than that which: has pre- 
vailed during the quarter, rarely poppers at this season of the year. 
In consequence of which, field-work is in a state of great forward- 
ness. The fallow Wheats‘are apparently too thick in some instan- 
ces, and are in general vecy Juxuriant; and those after Potatoes are 
farther advanced than usual. Stackyards are very productive to 
their bulk, in every species of corn; and the crop, though it was 
seemingly thin on tho ground in several cases, gives even a pretty 
fair return per acre. ‘The Grain is also of average quality, except- 
ing in some instances.in the Middie district, where, owing to’ the 
lowness and dampness of the soi!, which naturally engenders perni- 
cious fogs und frosts, that occasionally injure the grain crops, it is 
not so good, Oats yield from 15 to 19 pecks of Meal; and Bear 
and Barley weigh in general from 174 to 19 stones per boll, Fod- 
der, in this district, appears fully adequate to carry the wintering 
Stock on to Grass; and Hay is at present in very littie demand, ; It 
would be in favour of the Turnips, which have proved a much bet- 
ter crop than was expected, and which have never been in a frozen 
state this season, that the weather were somewhat colder; as other- 
wise they will soon be greatly injured by premature seeding. A 
large proportion of our disposable Grain has been thrashed out and 
sold, chiefly to the dealers of Montrose, (perhaps the most exten- 
sive grain shipping port in Scotland), in consequence of the lowness 
ofthe price, which requires an extraordinary number of bolls to en~ 
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able the farmer to settle with his landlord, and defray the other 
chatges on cultivation, which at present are out of all proportion to 
his means. Grain markets have been extremely flat during the 
quarter, and prices lower by at least two or three shillings a boll, 
than at the date of last Report. Wheat sells from 26s. to 30s. ; 
Barley, if good, 16s. to 18s. ; Chester Bear, 13s. to 15s.; Potatoe- 
Oats, 15s. to 16s. 6d. ; and Oatmeal 14s. to 14s. 6d. per boll. Cat- 
tle of all descriptions are likewise in very limited demand, and prices 
are rather on the decline. Fat from 5s. to 6s. a stone, and Lean in 
proportion. The writer of this articie saw a lot of very fine large 
Stots sold the other day at, it was supposed, about 6s. Gd. per stone; 
but this must be understood as higher than the current price. . The 
weather, for several weeks past, has been very favourable to the 
Storemaster, whose stock is generally in decent habit. Farmers 
complain loudly upon the badness of the times; and I hope none 
who are thoroughly acquainted with their present situation, will 
presume to assert that they are murmuring without reason—. 
4th February. 
Letter from Langholm, \st February. 

Aw unusual quantity of rain has fallen in this district during the 
last quarter. Excepting a few frosty days on the first week of De+ 
cember, and on the beginning of January, we have experienced very 
little dry weather since the date of last Report. On the 3d of No- 
vember, a heavy fall of snow took place on the highest lying farms ; 
and being very much drifted, many sheep in these situations were 
covered, and in some places serious loss was thereby sustained ; but 
there has not been any snow storm of great depth or duration since. 
The excessive moisture and wetness of the season, producing a quick 
growth of soft and unwholesome Grass, has been rather unfavourable 
to the health of the Sheep stocks; and much sickness has, of con- 
sequence, prevailed among the young Sheep in this district, and the 
rot has been spoken of as appearing in some parts of the county. 
Owing to the openness of the season, Cattle have consumed less fod- 
der than usual at this period; and the Turnips having turned out a 
better crop than was looked for.during the summer months, have 
likewise contributed greatly to the saving of Hay and Straw. Plough- 
ingy excepting on very wet soils, is far advanced ; and the fields 
sown with Clover and Ryegrass have a healthy and thriving apy-car- 
ance. Ovr Grain Markets have fallen a little during the winter 
quarter. Butcher-meat has been very moderate, and Pork has been 
selling lower than for twenty years past. At present there seems to 
be little, if any, demand for either Sheep or Cattle; and Horses, 
excepting those of the first-rate quality, are scarcely saleable. 

The agriculturist seems now, indeed, to be reduced to a very low 
state, as complaints are everywhere heard; and surely not without 
just grounds. How far the Legislature will imterfere, during the- 
approaching Session of Parliament, to provide some remedy for the 
distresses of this numerous and useful class of the community, wid 
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.soon be brought to the test; but, should their exertions reach no 
farther than those of the preceding Session, the country will, derive 
very small. benefit from. their labours. Notwithstanding the present 
depressed state of agriculture, it would appear that the hopes of bet- 
ter times to come are not given up by those labouring under. the 
present pressure; as it is reported that the offers now given in .are 
as numerous, and the competition as keen, for that part of, the 
Queensberry estate now letting, as in the most prosperous period of 
farming during the war. This is no doubt principally owing to the 
present very low prices of Stock of every description; the tenant in 
possession being unwilling to give up, and the tenant in expectancy 
counting upon the low rate at which he can stock a farm. It is to 
be hoped that the high sense of honour and generosity manifested 
towards those under their protection, which has hitherto distinguished 
the proceedings of the noble family to whom this property now be- 
longs, will preclude any undue advantage being taken of the present 
state of the times. ' 

Oatmeal is now selling here at from 2s. to 2s. 2d. per stone. But- 
cher-meat from $d. to 4d. per lib.; Pork from 3s.6d. to 4s. per stone 
of 14 lib. Butter from 8d. to 9d. per lib. 

There is at present a more steady and constant employment for 
those engaged in the Cotton manufacture here, but wages still con- 
tinue low; and there is but little employment for those engaged in 
other branches of country labour. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has run to greater extremes of drought in summer, 
and of rain in winter, in the year 1821, than has been observed in 
any former year during living memory. The adage, ‘ Long fair, 
long foul,? has. not been so much exemplified in the remembrance 
of the oldest inhabitants now alive.. During a period of sixteen 
weeks, previous to Christmas, ,scarcely twenty-four hours at one 
time passed without rain. There were.no extraordinary floods dur- 
ing that period ; but the rivers and streams were. brimful for several 
weeks together, and often overflowed their banks for a good many 
days at a time; and as the wind was often high, much damage has 
been done on the coast.. But though the winter has been rainy be- 
yond ordinary, it has been for the most part remarkably mild, with 
scarcely any frost or snow. The weather-glass has sometimes risen 
‘as high, and at two different times fallen as low, as any person now 
alive remembers to have observed. 

This fresh mild weather has given the farmers an opportunity of 
putting their Cattle out to pasture, which saves Fodder; a very 
searce article this season ; but, in other respects, the long and heavy 
rains have been injurious. The clay soil is formed into mortar ; and 
unless-frost still.come to break it into mould, the chance of a good 
crop will. not be great. Much Wheat land has not been got sown. 
The Moor. Sheep have. been much hurt, and the rot and other dis+ 
eases induced, by the constant rains and high winds during so much 
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of the winter. And the flower-buds on the fruit-trees are getting so 
fast forward, as to be endangered by the spring frosts. 

The prices of grain and other farm produce, have rather sunk than 
advanced during this quarter; and, from the scarcity of Fodder, 
Cattle sell at less than the half of the prices they brought only a 
few years ago: thereby rendering the situation of the farmers truly 
distressing. Every tenant who stands bound to pay what was a fair 
rent in 1814, must have lost far more by this time than all the Stock 
upon the farm he occupies; and many farmers who were then in 
easy circumstances, are now reduced to poverty. A short time will 
reduce the whole tenantry in this county to labouring circumstances, 
unless some relief be granted one way or other. 

Some proprietors have given small abatements to some of their 
tenants, but not on general principles. A favourite tenant, or one 
who had sufficient address, or could curry favour with the powers 
that be, may have got some abatement ; while others, who had not 
been sufficiently obsequious, have had to pay in full, or been hunted 
down. 

Meetings have been convened in some counties, to consider of the 
means of relicving the farmers; and the question is likely to come 
before Parliament during the ensuing Session. But some of those 
meetings seem to be too much of a political nature to be expected 
to do any good.—28th Jan. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

As the winter has been remarkably mild and even dry for the 
‘season, field operations every where are in perhaps a more thau 
usual state of forwardness. The plough not having been neces. 
sarily laid either by rain, frost or snow, for a single day, the Clover 
lea is generally nearly turned over; and, in the course of a few 
weeks, with a continuation of favourable weather, Beans and Oat 
sowing will begin in every district of the county. Much Spring 
Wheat has already been put into the ground, after both Grass and 
Turnips ; and a good deal more, in some places, is still to be sown. 
It would indeed appear as if a great deal more than the usual quan- 
tity of that grain will be sown this year; but it is apparently 
the farmer’s best policy to do so; low as that grain sells, it is 
oat of all comparison better and easier to get quit of than Barley. 
And, throughout the greater part of this district, at least as many 
bolls of Wheat, in ordinary years, can be raised upon an acre, as of 
Barley ; that is to say, when the Wheat can be got sown by this 
time of the year; and ten shillings per boll, the difference at pre- 
sent between the price of these two grains, is a point of the greatest 
consideration at all times, but especially in seasons like this. The 
stained Barley from England, although unfit for malting, has had a 
great effect in depressing the price of that grain here, as vast quan- 
tities of it are understood to be used by all the distillers in this coun- 
ty, bought at very low prices, and which enables them’to dispense 
with the native produce entirely. All the autumn-sown Wheat is 
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looking thick and luxuriant, as might be expected from the very 
open weather ; at the same time, there is none of it that can be con- 
sidered as.too forward,—a circumstance which sometimes does not 
operate in favour of the crop ultimately. 

The Turnip crop is understood to stand less eating this season 
than usual, or even indeed than what was generally expected three 
months back. But the great fall in the price of Fat Stock of all 
kinds, is a matter of still greater disappointment to the Turnip grow- 
er; more especially as no hopes are at present entertained of any 
such imprevement taking place in the spring, as in some measure to 
compensate for the scanty profits, if such they can be called, on the 
sales already effected. Young Clover appears everywhere to be well 
planted, and, in some situations, would already afford food for Sheep; 
although it would be hazardous to trust entirely, at so early a period, 
to such a resource for Stock. 

A moderate demand for Oats for shipping has existed for some 
time past, and occasionally a small quantity of Wheat might have 
been disposed of in the same manner. Yet, generally speaking, 
Haddington is the principal market where sales could be regularly 
effected during the quarter; and, as the supply has been always a- 
bundant, prices have been low, and sales frequently exceedingly 
heavy. Beans have often sold at 13s. or 13s. 6d.; Oats at 16s. 5 
Barley at 17s.; and Wheat, weighing 16 stones, at 25s. per boll. 
A shilling, or perhaps two, no doubt, have frequently been obtained 
per boll for all grains above these quotations ; but these are only for 
small parcels of superior quality, while the bulk of sales cannot be 
said to have exceeded in price what is above stated. Nevertheless, 
a very few individuals still appear to think that rents contracted for 
eight or ten years ago, ought to be paid to the full original amount. 
A considerable demand has existed for Talavera Wheat, for seed, 
during the last two months; and certainly its chief excellence lies 
‘in answering for sowing in the spring, as it is at least eight or ten 
days earlier than the common kind; a matter of high importance in 
a late harvest.— February 4th. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter has passed so far with little or no snow, and without 
any severe frosts. ‘There have been high gales occasionally, and 
once or twice considerable falls of rain; but less of both than we 
read of in other parts of the island. At least, the usual breadth of 
winter Wheat is sown, and in thick, fresh braird. The Talavera kind 
has been coming into vogue for some years, last year in particular ; 
and we think it will yet become more prevalent. It grows many 
bolls, weighs well, and is rather a favourite with our bakers ; but as 
the quantity they need is inconsiderable, it will depend on how it 
sells in the south markets, whether it shall keep its ground or not. 
Another kind of early Wheat (we believe the Short-strawed Red) 
was sown by many farmers last spring, for the first time, in Moray- 
shire; but gave little satisfaction, producing few bolls and little 
straw, and probably will not be _ again. 

2 
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The situation of farmers is now, one would think, as bad as pos- 
sible ; yet we have thought so before, and matters still got worse, 
Wheat is in little demand at any price, and may be quoted at 24s. 
to 26s. per boll ;—Oats bring 19s. to 20s. per boll of 5 firlots ;—a 
little Barley has been sold to the Highlanders as high as from 26s. 
to 30s., carried to the hills ; but there is now no demand at any price. 
Cattle are so low, that it is supposed the fleshers have great profits ; 
although Beef seils at 4d. to 5d. per hb. ;—Mutton at 3d. to 5d. ; 
—Pork at 2d. and 3d. 

The Corn-laws will probably be revised in the ensuing session of 
Parliament. We think it is necessaty they should; but if they are, 
it will not be owing to any exertions made by the landowners or 
farmers of Scotland. Whether or not their wisdom appears by their 
silence, we presume not to say,—certainly the ‘ fervidum ingenium 
Scotorum’ does not appear. The alteration talked of, to lower the 
import price of Wheat a little, and impose a duty, might, we think, 
have some tendency to check the glut which takes place on the open- 
ing of the ports by the present law ; and if it did this, it would ac- 
complish a great object, even if it were done at the expense of small 
quantities coming in sooner than-by the present system. The duty 
would be a bar in the way of those immense profits which may occa- 
sionally be obtained by the present system, and the hope of whiclr 
allures to such overwhelming speculations in foreign corn. Such 
duty, however, ought to raise the price as far above 80s. as the im- 
porting price is lowered ; thus, if the import price were reduced to 
70s., the duty would be 20s. Fine Dantzic Wheat might probably 
pay this duty, and still leave the importer our average price of 70s. 

But whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the propriety 
of any alteration of the law in regard to Wheat, it is undeniable that 
the import prices of Barley and Oats, particularly the latter, are 
fixed too low by the present law. Scotland feels this: by far too 
much land is there forced into the growth of Wheat. The price of 
Oats has been kept down two years by the ‘ trifling importation of 
them,’ (the port of London did not get quite half a million of quar- 
ters for its share *), which took place in the autumn of 1820; and it 
may be confidently predicted that the ports will open for them again, 
before they open for any other kind of corn, because farmers wilt 
grow as little of them as they can, so long as there és not a possibility 
of obtaining a fair price for them. 

As to the other remedy suggested, namely, to take off the agricul- 
tural taxes, and recur to a property-tax, we foresee nothing but increase 
of evil in this, a still darker cloud settling over us. This property or 
income-tax will of course be levied from farmers as well as others, 
and most probably by the old and most in1qurrous rule of calcu- 
lating their incomes from their rents, by which some farmers were 


* See No. LXXXYV. of this Magazine, pp. 74 and 99. 
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compelled to pay half, and some the whole, of their incomes to the 
State, during the last years of the late Property-tax, of detested 
memory! It may be that the agricultural class is as honest as any 
other in the community ; but we are pretty certain they will not be 
trusted, and that it will be quite unavailing for farmers to swear that 
their incomes do not amount to one-third of what that rule would 
make them, or (as at present) that they have indeed no incomes. at 
all. Undoubtedly a property-tax, justly levied, would be the fairest 
of all taxes; but we are much afraid the old rule, as to farmers, was 
found to answer too well, to leave any hopes of its being abandoned. 
We may rely on that, from the development of acguisitiveness common 
to all Ministers.—28/h January. 
Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter quarter is now nearly terminated; and hitherto the 
weather has been so mild, that we could scarcely perceive any of its 
usual characteristics. Boisterous winds have indeed been frequent, 
but the temperature was generally high for the season. The com- 
paratively dry weather which prevailed throughout the harvest quar- 
ter was succeeded, in the months ef November and December, by 
frequent and heavy rains. About the 25th of December, the mer- 
cury in the baremeter fell nearly te 27 inches. Though this unusual 
depression was followed by no remarkable change of weather in this 
quarter, yet, inthe South, the fall of rain was immense, and in 
many instances proved seriously hurtful to the English farmer. This 
affords a proof (if proof were wanting) that the pressure of the at- 
mosphere is equal over a considerable breadth of the globe, while 
the changes of weather which its variations seem to indicate, may 
not be felt in every place where these variations are observed. The 
month of January commenced with slight frost, which continued a- 
bout eight days, and was followed by dry mild weather, which has 
continued ever since. Field-labour of every description is at this 
period in a considerable state of forwardness; the greater part of the 
Oat-seed furrow has been turned over ; and, should the present fa- 
vourable weather continue, the greater part of Beaws and Peas, on 
carse lands, will be sown in the course of next month. Wheat looks 
vigorous, but in many instances is rather forward. ‘Turnips acquired 
a considerable addition of weight during the winter months, but they 
now begin torun. Pastures continue fresh ; and the upland iarmer, 
whose stoek of winter fodder was much shorter than usual, has had 
his bestial at pasture througheut the day. By the following abstract 
it will appear, that our winter has more resembled a winter in the 
south of France, than in the north of Scotland. 

Number of | Number of Quantity Mean Tem- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. of Bain. perature. 

November 14 16 5.59 41°.5 

December 15 16 4.38 40. 4 

January 97 A 0.85 39. 6 


10.82 40. 5 
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In consequence of such unusual mildness, vegetation has made re- 
markable progress. Snow-drops have come in flower on the 23d of 
January ; and in orchards, pear blossom buds begin to swell. 

Prices of Grain have declined something since our last, and may 
be quoted nearly the same as at this period last season. Wheat 27s. 
to 30s.; Barley 15s. to 17s.; Oats 14s. to 16s.; Beans and Peas 
Ils. to 13s. At such prices, farmers cannot possibly hold out much 
longer. What may be done by the Legislature towards affording 
relief, in the present Session which is now about to commence, is still 
problematical. Every class in the community is interested in the 
issue of the point in question ; and from the many conflicting opi- 
nions that are afloat on the subject, our representatives will have no 
easy task to perform, in bringing it to an eclaircissement. We are 
sorry, however, to observe agriculturists mix their petitions with 
questions on Parliamentary Reform. If such reform is to be peti- 
tioned for, it ought to stand on its own merits; bat we think it is 
hazarding too much, to risk the sacrifice of the Agricultural In- 
terest at the shrine of that idol.—3]st January. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue characteristic feature of this winter has been that of an epen 
blustering season, almost entirely without frost, but with frequent 
gales, or rather tempests, of wind, accompanied by rain, or snow 
or sleet. This was particularly the case throughout November 
and the beginning of December, which was extremely severe on 
Stock exposed to it, and reduced them much in condition. Since 
the 10th of December, the weather has been uncommonly mild, par- 
ticularly in January, which has resembled what is reckoned fine Fe- 
bruary weather, dry, fresh, and squally. Turnips unchecked by 
frost are running to seed ; and young Grass exhibits as bright a ver- 
dure as it commonly does in April. Some lands cleared of Turnips 
are sowing with Wheat, in the finest order. Wheat is not forward 
in growth, which it is supposed is owing to the excessive degree of 
cold chilling wet that fell in November and first of December. 
Ploughing is as far advanced as can be wished ; but carting out Ma- 
nure for the fields for Turnips has been retarded, and is behind. 
There having been no rigorous storms of frost and snow, Stocks in 
the’ Highlands have not sustained any heavy loss; but braxy has 
carried off a great number of hogs. 

The shipping of Corn has gone on reluctantly, under the impres- 
sion that markets would improve. The sales of Ross-shire Wheat 
in London have been from 50s. to 548. per quarter ; and recent sales 
at Leith from 27s. to 28s. per boll. After deducting freight, com- 
mission, &c. these prices leave 23s. to 24s. per boll to the farmer. A 
few sales of Barley have been made, at what would seem high prices, 
viz. from 25s. to 30s. per boll, with from three to four months cre- 
dit ; but the marketing of it in this way is attended with so much 
hazard, and so many disadvantageous circumstances, that farmers 
would prefer selling at much lower rates, if it could be done for 
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ready money. Oatmeal brings 20s. per boll of 9 Dutch stones. We 
have no Cattle Markets at this period ; and our interest in them, at 
present, is principally excited by an apprehension of scarcity of Tur- 
nips before the grass season arrives, as Turnips not only stand little 
eating, but are more rapidly consumed, from the uniform freshness of 
the weather. 

The state of the Tenantry in this quarter gets worse and worse, 
and has been considerably augmented by the immense fall in price 
which has taken place on Live Stock this season. All remedies 
spoken of, or suggested, appear as vain palliatives, compared to re- 
duction of rent, which is the only effectual cure for the disease. It 
seems impossible to contemplate any change which can take place, 
60 as to prevent reduction being necessary to the extent correspond- 
ing to the diminished value of produce. We cannot complain either 
of unfavourable seasons, or of bad crops. On the contrary, low as 
prices are, we are satisfied they would have been much lower, had 
ali the island enjoyed as good a harvest as the east coast of Scotland. 
Eminent politicians tell us that our distress proceeds from a redun- 
dancy of produce ; but few farmers will believe that they would be 
benefited by a visitation of such seasons as 1816, although it would 
correct redundancy. Proprietors, no doubt, have it in their power 
to compel tenants, so long as they are able to continue by their 
leas>s ; but the doing so must eventually militate against themselves ; 
for tenants, when reduced in circumstances, will reduce the condi- 
tion of the lands, which will cause reduction to fall with double force 
on the landlords. 25 per cent. of reduction, while the lands are still 
in good order, may enable the present tenants to go on; but if mis- 
cropping takes place, its consequences will follow, namely, foulness 
and exhaustion of the soil ; and in a part of the country where ca- 
pital does not abound amongst the farmers, proprietors may very 
probably be necessitated to let such farms 50 per cent. under the 
present rents.—31 st January. 

Iweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tus county had its share of the boisterous weather that visited 
the whole Island during*the months of November and December last. 
On the evening of the 3d of November, we had a heavy and an un- 
expected fall of snow. Our shepherds being all engaged in smearing 
(or salving), the stocks were all going at large; and there were few 
mountain hirsels that had not a part blown up, and under the snow. 
It cost much labour to find them. Many were found, and got out 
alive ; but few hill stocks escaped having a part killed. 

The last two months were very unfavourable for Sheep feeding 
upon Turnips, especially for those who were confined to eat them 
where they grew. Those who carted the Turnip to sheltered grass 
fields, had greatly the advantage. 

This month set in with a slight covering of snow ; the frost was 
very moderate; the thermometer was never below $2° here. In 
about ten days thereafter, the snow went off without any rain; and 
the weather, throughout the month, has been uniformly good. 
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‘I have not heard of any Turnips being spoiled by the rot, notwith- 
standing so much wet weather, which may be attributed to their not 
having come to maturity when the winter months set in; and they 
are not as yet much fallen in the tops. 

In several hill farms there has been a great loss of Hogs, by what 
we term the sickness, which may be more properly termed an inflame 
mation in the bowels: this may be attributed to the soft autumn 
growth. We have nothing worth notice of the rot amongst Stock in 
this county. 

Although neither Oats nor Barley were bulky in the stackyard, 
they are producing well on the barn-floor to the measure. As far as 
I have heard, both may be counted above an average crop, and are 
excellent in quality. I have heard brewers say they prefer our Bar- 
ley this season to the best English. 

If we look into the fiar prices of counties, we will see a great fluc- 
tuation in the prices of grain. I shall leave it to others of more in- 
formation to account for the cause of this; but the fluctuation of 
ptices, from a very remote period, makes me entertain a hope that 
the present low prices are only temporary, and chiefly owing to the 
preceding good crops.—-31st January. 


: ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

ALTHOUGH the last is considered the winter quarter, yet we have 
hitherto felt none of the usual severities of that season ; for, except- 
ing a few nights of very slight frost about the beginning of January, 
in one of which it was accompanied with a trifling fall of snow, which 
scarcely covered the ground, there has been nothing like winter wea- 
ther in this district. But although, in consequence of this extraordi- 
nary mildness, the Pastures retain their autumnal verdare, and have 
afforded a full hite, yet Stocks in general have not thriven in propor- 
tion to the supply of keeping ; for the herbage was too much soaked 
with continued rains, either to prove nutritious, or to afford a com- 
fortable bed for our herds and flocks. From,jhe wetness of the Pas- 
tures, a rot among our Sheep was at one tints very much apprehend- 
ed; but I have heard of no complaints of that disorder having ap- 
peared in our neighbourhood. 

In consequence of the long continued rains, many were prevented 
from harrowing in their Seed Wheat in the usual way, and were 
obliged to plough it in; which, I am sorry to say, has proved very 
unsuccessful, for most of the seed has perished by the wet, having 
been so deeply deposited in the soil. To mend this matter, many of 
us are at this time engaged in harrowing in fresh seed ; but what the 
consequence of this double sowing will be, time must prove. Early- 
sown Wheat looks well. 

So mild has the season been, that the tops of the Turnip crops 
have not been faded in any degree, and fresh sprouts are now spring- 
ing from the bulb or root; to prevent which, most of us are cating 
them off as fast as possible, 
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Our Corn markets have been, and still are, ruinously low; and, 
without any prospect of a considerable advance; many have been 
obliged to thrash out, and turn their corns into money at any price 
they would bring. Stock of every kind being proportionably low in 
price, has brought the farmer low in circumstances; and many re- 
spectable agriculturists, who were lately considered as opulent, are 
now selling off to prevent utter ruin, or are sold up by their landlords 
under a distress for rent. So many and frequent are the instances 
of such distresses, that it has become a common topic of conversa- 
tion—‘* Who will fall next?’ Some landlords, indeed, who former- 
ly let their lands at rack-rent, have made some abatements at their 
late audits, but nothing in proportion to the relief required. But to 
enlarge upon agricultural distresses is needless ; for they are too 
well known and felt by all concerned. The remedy is the grand de- 
sideratum ; and this I must leave with those better qualified, from 
their superior knowledge of our political economy. 

Provisions being cheap, the regular labourer seems much better 
off than his employer; but how long this will be the case I know 
not, for even at reduced wages the farmer cannot raise the sums ne- 
cessary to pay his usual establishment ; of course, much of the ne- 
cessary labour must be neglected. 

The prices of our several Corns correspond with those quoted 
from the Corn Exchange, London. Butcher-meat runs thus—Beef, 
5d.; Mutton, 5d.; Pork, 5}d.; Veal, 8d.; all per lib. of 16 oz.— 
29th Jan. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

A WINTER quarter exceedingly mild, has been favourable to Tur- 
nips left standing upon the ground, and.also to winter Corn. We 
have never seen Wheat look more healthy at this season of the year, 
and we may expect another superabundant crop of that grain; or, 
in more correct language, a diminution of Bank paper, and a rise in 
the value of bullion, in its command over labour and the necessaries 
of life. 

A great deal of rain fell in the first seven weeks of the quarter ; 
but, as little has fallen of late, the plough is at present in active opes 
ration, and the weather mild. Many people are however afraid of a 
deficiency of winter provender, as the last crop of Hay and Straw 
were light. This circumstance is very advantageous to an unusually 
great number of farmers who are now selling off, Candlemas being 
the time of quitting farms in this county. Ley-Hay 8d. to 9d. per 
stone of 14 lib.; and Oats, in the sheaf, 3s. 4d. per bushel. These 
are what people call fair prices, according to the state of the market. 

Tile-draining has of late years been introduced into this county, 
and is much approved of by those who have practised it. Every 
judicious and liberal landlord ought to give encouragement to 
draining, as it induces the farmer to invest a greater capital in the 
soil; and, of course, tends to augment that portion of the gross pra- 
duce of land which naturally gocs to rent. If the tenant has the 
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immediaté advantage, the landlord has his in an ultimate rise of rent ; 
and the tenant is empowered, immediately, to pay it more punctual- 
ly, which of itself is a great advantage to the landlord. No good 
can ever be done in the end by leaving our industrious and econo- 
mical tenantry to struggle against insurmountable difficulties, 

In looking back into our Reports in the Farmer’s Magazine, we 
find it observed, August 2d, 1820, ‘ While gold is forcibly kept 
down at 3/. 17s. 10}d. per oz., and the present restrictive system of 
Corn Laws continued, the ports may, very probably, always remain 
closed against the importation of foreign grain for home consump- 
tion. At most, we think they can be very seldom open to its in- 
troduction.” Now, it is a fact worth attending to, that the ports 
have been legally closed against the importation of foreign grain for 
home consumption since November 15th, 1818, as gold was then 
80s. per oz., and Wheat only just exceeded 80s. per quarter. Le- 
gally, then, the ports were closed ; but, through ignorance, they re- 
mained open. A similar case occurred at the end of the six weeks 
ended November 15th, 1817; and, therefore, the ports have been 
only once opened legally, for the importation of Wheat for home 
consumption, since the passing of the present Corn Bill, which was 
on the 15th November, 1816. It cannot, therefore, be truly said 
that the Corn Bill is ineffectual against the introduction of foreign 
grain into our markets; it is ineffectual only in keeping down the 
value of bullion, or in keeping up the price of farm produce. 

Wheat, 6s. 6d. per bushel; Barley, 3s.4d.; and Oats 2s.4d. Fat 
Cows 5s. per stone of 14 lib., sinking offal. The price of farm-la- 
bour has fallen since the year 1810; 1s. will now go as far in pure 
chase of farm labour as 1s. 8d. would do then.—Jan. 31st. 

Report from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

We have frequently noticed, that a summer unfriendly to the 
growth of Hay and Straw, has been generally succeeded by a very 
mild winter. {t is particularly the case this season, having had only 
about three days of frost at the commencement of the year. The 
Grass, on land in good condition, has grown all the winter. The 
plough has been kept at work on tolerably dry soils, which will ma- 
terially expedite the farmer’s operations in spring. Although the 
weather has been open, yet we have not had an excess of wet for the 
last two or three months. ‘The early sown Wheats look poor in 
many instances, arising from the stormy weather soon after they ap- 
peared above ground. The later sown look favourable. The Wheat 
of jast harvest turns out a good crop; and, where secured early in 
September, is of superior quality. That which was out so long in 
the rain is better than anticipated; it is nothing injured to what it 
was in 1816. Oats prove a very light crop, and poor in quality; 
they are below an average. Barley is generally ie of, both 
in quantity and quality. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, Grain 
of ali kinds continues exceeding low. Good Wheat is selling at 33s. 
per load of 280 libs. Oatmeal at 20s. per 240 libs. Oats at 2s. to 
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2s. 6d. ; and Barley at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per Winchester bushel. These 
are shocking prices, and far below remuneration for the labour and 
expense of cultivation. This is far the worst year that farmers 
have had, the depreciation being general; in other years it has been 
always partial, adecting only part of the farmer’s produce. The 
grazier has suffered equally with the arable farmer, having sold many 
of his cattle fat for the price which they cost when lean. Fat Cat- 
tle and Sheep, at Horseley Fair, to-day, fetched only 4d. to 43d., 
and sink offal. Good Leicester Wool is worth Is. per lib: Cheese, 
40s. to 47s. per cwt. Butter, Is. 2d. per 18 0z. In many sales, in 
different parts of the county, Hog Sheep, of the common breeds, 
about seven and eight monthis old, sold for 2s. 6d. to 33. 6d. each; and 
Ewes 7s. to 9s. Long-horned Heifers, three years old, in Calf, 82. 
to 10/. Farms are growing poorer every year, and the difficulty in- 
creasing of knowing what to do with them. A meeting of farmers 
took place at Poulton in the Fylde, a rich Corn district in this coun- 
ty, a few days ago, to petition the Legislature for relief; it alleges, 
that the formerly able farmers are now nearly all insolvent. Other 
petitions are going on in different parts of the county. A general 
reduction of rent has taken place, from 10 to 25, and 30 per cent. 
Poor-rates~are nearly the same. Liming and other improvements 
aye nearly all suspended 29th January. 
ro 


Mr COBBETT’s SPEECH on the DISTRESSED STATE of 
AGRICULTURE. 


Amonc other meetings on this important subject, one was held at 
Huntingdon on the 22d -ult., at which Mr Cobbett was present. 
Upon his health being drank, he addressed the meeting at consider- 
able length, on the cause of the present distress, and the future 
prospects of landlords and tenants. From this speech our readers 
will not be displeased to see a few passages extracted, especially as 
they contain the substance of what appear to be his deliberate opi- 
anions on the present state of affairs. He has been inculcating the 
same doctrines in his Register, and particularly in his Commentary 
on the Agricultural Report, in what he calls his Ten Letters to 
Landlords. But these Letters are too much mixed up with his poli- 
tical opinions, and too full of abuse and exaggeration, to be deserv- 
ing of further notice. As to this person's prediction, that prices will 
fall below those of 1792, we think the reasoning by which he at- 
tempts to support it quite frivolous ; and, with regard to a tenant not 
being able to pay the rent of 1792, even though prices should be 
the same, it is to be considered, that most parts of the country have 
been improved since that period, and produce greater crops, with 
the same or less labour, than then. This greater produce may pro- 
bably compensate for the advance on Taxes and Poor-rates, which 
besides may not be permanent. 


‘ There are two documents circulating in your neighbourhood, 
- which I cannot refrain from making, upon this occasion, a few 
observations. I allude to an article entitled, “ Noble Conduct of Earl 
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Fitzwilliam,” and to a Letter of Lord John Russel, who is one of 
your County Members, which Letter I have, for the first time, seen 
this niorning. The conduct of my Lord Fitzwilliam is truly worthy 
of the epithet that has been bestowed on it: it is really noble: it is 
worthy of all the praises that have been bestowed on it. I am satis- 
fied also, that the Letter of the latter Nobleman has arisen from the 
best of motives, namely, that of an anxious desire of seeing the suf- 
ferings of the country mitigated, at least, and of contributing to- 
wards the effecting of that mitigation. But, Gentlemen, while I do 
justice to the motives of these your noble neighbours, I am compel- 
Jed to say, that I think them both in error; and, as I think that these 
errors are calculated to encourage the indulgence of false hopes, 
and, of course, to prolong the sufferings of the country, and to place 
the adoption of a real remedy at a greater distance, I think myself 
bound to endeavour to prove to you, that these Noblemen are in 
error; but, in doing this, I beg you to be assured, that I mean no- 
thing disrespectful to either of them, admiring as I do the conduct 
of the former, and satisfied as I am of the upright intentions of both. 
The nature of the distresses ; that is to say, the sort they are of, the 
effects they produce, the manner in which they operate, are pretty 
well understood.—The causes of them, too, are no longer hidden, 
except from very dull eyes. But there seems to be but too good 
reason to fear, that their probable eatent is not yet so clearly under- 
stood as it ought to be; while, as far as I have perceived, there are 
comparatively few of those who complain to the Parliament, who 
point out to that body any efficient remedy. It is, then, as to these 
two things, the extent of the evil and the remedy for it, that I wish, 
Gentlemen, to direct some portion of your attention; and I think 

ou will find, that the Noble Earl is in error as to the former, and 
that the Noble Lord is in error as to the latter. With regard to the 
extent of the evil, or, more properly speaking, the depth to which 
prices will fall, and to which the losses of tenants and landlords will 
go, if the present measures continue to be enforced, my Lord Fitz- 
william certainly deceives himself. It is with great diffidence, or, 
rather, with great reluctance, that I express an opinion, in this case, 
different from that ef his Lordship, whose conduct has been so truly 
honest and generous. That conduct, as is stated to the public, is 
this :—The Noble Earl, having called his tenants together, said to them 
in substance—“ Prices have now found their level; they will not 
_ sink lower than they now are ; they are now at the mark of the years 

from 1792 to 1795; I, therefore, though your leases bind you to 
higher rents, reduce your rents to the standard of those years, and 
thus place you in the situation in which you stood in those years.” 
And then it is added,’ that the Noble Earl reduced the rents in the 
amount of from thirty-five to forty-five per cent. Gentlemen, this 
is, indeed, a noble act. I am, I would fain hope, amongst those 
who would be the last in the world to wish to take from such an act 
any part of its great merits. But I am not the less convinced, that 
-ithe Noble Earl’s view of the matter is wholly evroncous ; and that his 
error, as I observed before; has a tendency to prolong the suffcrings 
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of the country, and especially to produce the complete ruin of the 
tenant first, and finally of the landlord. In the Noble Earl's state- 
ment, there are two positions ; first, that prices will not fall lower, on 
an average, than the mark of the four years ending with 1795 ; second, 
that, if they do not, the tenant, paying the rent of that period, wild 
be in the same situation that he was in during that period, which, for 
brevity’s sake, 1 will call the period of 1793. Now, Gentlemen, if 
as to both these positions his Lordship be in error; if prices must 
naturally sink far below the mark of 1793; or if, even supposing 
them not to sink below it, the tenant cannot be in the same situation 
that he was im at that period, what is the use of adjusting the rent to 
that period, and low dangerous may his Lordship’s errors prove both 
to landlords and tenants, and particularly to the latter! I am per- 
suaded, indeed I am fully convinced, that prices will fall far below 
those of 1793 ; and, I am also convinced, that if they remain at their 
present mark, the tenant will be wholly unable to pay even half the 
rent that he was well able to pay in 1793. Either my Lord Fitzwil- 
liam or I must be in very great error. 1 am not presumptuous enough 
to put my opinions before you in the balance against the opinions of 
a Nobleman, whom you all so much respect ; but, my reasons I may 
venture to submit in opposition to the opinions of any man; and these 
reasons, in opposition to the two positions of the Noble Earl, I shall 
now, with as much brevity as the case will admit of, submit for your 
consideration. As to tle first position, namely, that prices will not 
come down below the present mark, which is said to be the mark of 1793, 
it would be impossible for me to divine on what it can have been 
founded. It is now universally acknowledged, except by Mr Webb 
Hall and a few others, that it is the Bill of Mr Peel that has brought 
down prices ; that is to say, that. Bill and the previous measures of 
the Bank since the spring of 1814,—in other words, the diminution 
in the quantity of circulating money. This being admitted, why are 
we to suppose that the quantity of money will not grow less then than 
it now is? It has been growing less and less ever since the Bill was 
passed. Prices have, on an average of seasons, kept falling lower 
and lower. And, you all well know, that though prices really are 
not now equal to those of 1793, wheat would have been about jifleen 
shillings a bushel, after such a harvest as the last, if that harvest had 
happened in 1793; nay, you know, that it was at that price in 1796, 
after a bad harvest, though, as you will please to bear in mind, the 
Bank at that time had no protecting law, and was, of course, com- 
pelled to pay in gold. This shows clearly, that there was more cir- 
culating medium afloat in 1793 than there is now; and, if Mr Peel’s 
Bill has already brought us down lower than the mark of 1793, what 
will it do by the time that it shall go into full effect in May 1823, 
when the Bank of England notes will no longer be a legal tender ; 
when the country banks will be compelled to pay in gold; and when 
the far greater part of those banks will of necessity have totally dis- 
appeared? It is supposed by some, and, indeed, by the Agricultu- 
ral Committee, that when cash payments shall be completely resum- 
ed, we shall be, as to amount of circulating medium, where we. were 
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in 1792 and on to 1795. Indeed! A supposition, Gentlemen, a- 
gainst all the reasons ofthe case ; against all general experience, and 
in the teeth direct of every fact that the history of the two last years 
has presented to our eyes and fixed in our minds. ‘The lessening of 
the quantity of the circulating medium, cannot, it appears to me, 
stop at the mark of 1796, nor at that of 1792. Pray remark, that 
from 1783 to 1796, a space of 13 years, the paper-money had been 
increasing exceedingly, not only in England, but in-all the countries 
of Europe and in America. Remark, too, that though our Bank did 
not refuse to pay in gold till 1797, it was unable to pay in 1796, and 
had been, doabtless, for many years before that time; that which 
took place in 1797 being merely a discovery, a publication of a state 
of inability to pay in gold, which state of inability had long before 
existed. But, now, and after this discovery too, the Bank is to be 
compelled to pay in gold; and what reason is there, let me ask you, 
to believe, that when the hour of real compulsion shall come, the 
quantity of circulating medium will be as great as it was before the 
Bank-stoppage ; that is to say, before there existed any suspicion of 
the ability of the Bank to pay in gold ; before any one thought gold 
more secure than paper ; before the perfection of the art of forging 
had rendered paper so hazardous; and before the Bank had found it 
necessary to place any restraint at all upon its issues? What reason, 
J again ask, is there to suppose that, when cash-payments shall have 
been completely, and legally, and compulsorily resumed in May 1823, 
there will be as much medium in circulation as there was previous te 
the Bank stoppage? From 1783, or thereabouts, when Mr Pitt be- 
gan his paper-system of sinking funds; from that period up to the 
period of the stoppage, there was a regular increase of the paper- 
money. The consequent absence of the gold gave rise during that 
period to the five pound notes ; certain proof of the vast increase of 
the paper before 1795 ; in which last year, there was not any thing 
like so much gold in circulation as. there is at this time ; and if peg- 
ple’s confidence had suffered the Bank to go on without stopping, 
there must have been smaller notes for the want of gold. What rea- 
son, then, again I ask, is there for supposing that the quantity of 
circulating medium will be at the mark of that period, when cash- 
payments shall have been really resumed? Some people imagine 
that the quantity of circulating medium is come down to its lowest 
mark, because they see sovereigns and shillings afloat ; and, indeed, 
this is the idea of my Lord Fitzwilliam. But, if the Bill of Mr Peel 
has lessened the quantity of paper-money, why is it now to cease at 
ence producing that effect? It is not cash-payments yet. The Bank 
itself is not compelled to pay except in bars. It does pay in specie, 
beeause it is more profitable to do that than to pay in bars at the 
standard mint price. But the country bankers do not pay in specie. 
They are still protected against cash-payments. Let the month of 
May 1823 come, when that protection will be removed; when all 
will be compelled to pay in gold on demand ; and, I ask, whether it 
be possible to believe that there will not be less of paper-money afloat 
than there now is? If there be less afloat, there will be more gold 
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—but not in quantity equal to that of the present paper; because 
this gold must come from other countries ; because the drawing away 
from other countries can be only to a limited extent ; and because in 
whatever degree we draw gold from other countries, we raise its va~ 
lue there, and lower the price of the necessaries of life in those coun- 
tries. On these reasons, Gentlemen, not to tire you with others 
that I might urge, I found my opinion, that prices of English pro- 
duce have not yet reached their lowest point of depression ; that they 
will come down lower, and much lower than those of the period from 
1792 to 1795; and, of course, that my Lord Fitzwilliam is in error 
when he supposes, that the farmer will now be able to pay the rent 
which he was able to pay during that tod. But, Gentlemen, sup- 
posing me to be wrong and his Lordship right, as to this first posi- 
tion.—Let us, for argument’s sake, suppose, that prices ‘really have 
found their level ; that they are come to their lowest ; that they will, 
on an average, remain at that mark; and that that lowest is not 
jower than the mark of peace in 1792. For the sake of the argument, 
let us admit all this; and, even with this admission, I am able, I 
think, to make it clear to you, that still the tenant will not be able 
to pay the same rent, no nor ha/f the rent, that he paid in the year 
1792. Gentlemen, if rents were al/ the outgoings that a tenant had 
to think about, his would be a very simple affair. There are three 
other things, taxes, rates, and tithes ; and, in order to show that the 
tenant will be able to pay the same rent that he paid during the last 
peace, you must show that he has no more to pay under these three 
heads than he had to pay then. How much more he has to pay, Gen- 
tlemen, he feels every day of his life; and, in fact; he has now three 
times as much to pay on account of taxes and rates as he had to pay 
then. This we know to a certainty, because we know that the Par- 
liament has now imposed taxes, and collects taxes, to the amount of 
Jifty-three millions a year, instead of the siztcen millions a year, which 
the nation had to pay in the year 1792. We know also, that, in 
1792, the poor-rates did not exceed two millions and a quarter, and 
that they now exceed three times that sum. These are the heavy 
burdens ; these are the real weight upon the tenant; the rent is @ 
trifle compared to these; this every farmer well knows; and, if 
these be three times what they were in 1792, how is the tenant, with 
prices of 1792, to pay the rent of 1792? I do not wish to lay any 
very-great stress upon the tithes. I know, that a tenth is always a 
tenth and no more; and, whatever I may think of the conduct of a 
pe many of the receivers of tithes, I will make no attempt at un- 
airness of representation.—But, though a tenth is always a tenth, 
the deduction is felt more severely when the other nine parts are 
heavily taxed, than it is when they are lightly taxed, or not taxed 
at all. Therefore, in fact, the tenant is worse off even as to tithe 
than he was in 1792. It is, however, the taxes and rates that crush 
him, and disable him from paying the rent of 1792. In the first 
place, there are the taxes on his own consumption of malt, salt, soap, 
candles, sugar, tea, leather, and other things. This, in a large fa- 
mily, amounts to a large sum; and, recollect, it is three times aa 
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great a sum as it was in 1792.—Then come the smith, the wheel- 
wright, and collar-maker. — All these, besides the tax on the iron and 
leather they use, have their tax on consumption to pay; these taxes 
on consumption must be paid by the farmer, and these are three 
times as great as they were in 1792. Last, and most important of 
all, comes the labourer. ; Will the same wages do for him that did for 
him in 1792? Go, Gentlemen, to the chandler’s shop of a Saturday 
night ; put down the articles that the labourer purchases ; set the a- 
mount of the tax opposite each ; and you will find that two-fifths, if 
not the half, of his wages go away in taxes, and that two-thirds of 
these taxes have: been added sinee the year 1792.—It will be said, 
perhaps, that this is nothing to the farmer, for that he does not pay 
the labourer higher wages than he paid him in 1792; and this, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, is the fact. But, if the farmer does 
not pay him higher wages, is he not compelled to pay, in the shape 
of additional poor-rates, that which he does not pay in additional 
wages? Gentlemen, you know well that it is thus. Taking, then, 
the wages and the poor-rates together, if the tenant has three times 
as much to pay on this account as he had to pay in 1792; if he has 
three times as much to pay on account of malt and other articles of 
domestic consumption ; if he has three times.as much to pay on ac- 
count of those parts of his farm—tradesmen’s bills ; and if the rela- 
tive weight of his tithes is augmented ; if this is the case, Gentlemen, 
can he now, at 1792 prices, pay a rent’ suited to 1792? Messrs 
Baring and Ricardo, and the rest of that profound school (to which 
belong also the authors of the Agricultural Report), tell us, that the 
consumer of farm produce pays the taxes, rates, and tithes. Very 
true ; but, then, in order to enable the farmer to pay these in the 
first place, and to pay rent too, he must have an increase of price in 
proportion to the increase of taxes, rates, and relative weight of 
tithes. And this price he has not; for all these outgoings are 
tripled, while the price of 1792 is that which my Lord Fitzwilliam 
says is to remain to be the settled price. Thus, then, Gentlemen, 
it is, I think, clear, that even if prices go no Jower than their present 
mark, the tenant cannot pay in rent the half of what he paid in 
1792; and, if I am right as to the first position also, that is to say, 
if prices fall a great deal lower than their present mark, is it not 
cledr, that the tenant will be able to pay no rené at all, and that the 
whole of the produce will be absorbed by food and raiment for the 
tenant, tithes, taxes, and rates?’ 


No. XC. will be published on the second Monday of May. 


Edinburgh :— Printed by J. Hutchison, 
for the Heirs of David Willison. 
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THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 
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———————_—_—_—_————— 
HIGHLAND SOCIETY CHAMBERS, 


Epinsuren, 80th January, 1822: 
The HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND does here- 
by advertise, that the under-mentioned PREMIUMS are 
to be given by the Society in the year 1822, &c.— 


ESSAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
CONSTRUCTION OF RAILROADS. 

Ist, A Piece of Plate, of Fifty Guineas value, will be giver 
for the best and approved Essay on the Construction of Rail- 
roads, for the conveyance of ordinary commodities. In this 
essay it will be essential to keep in view how far Railroads can 
be adapted for common use in a country,—the means of laden 
carriages surmounting the elevations occurring in their course,— 
and whether Railroads or the wheels of carriages may be so 
constructed as to be applicable to ordinary roads, as well as to 
Railroads, so that no inconvenience shall be experienced on 
leaving either to travel on the other. The essay to be accompani- 
ed with such models or drawings as shall be sufficient to illuse 
trate the statements it contains; to be lodged with the Secree 
tary on or before 10th November next, 1822. 

It is desirable that some account should be given of the prin~ 
cipal Railroads in Britain, together with a brief history of their 
introduction. Competitors are requested to have in view, that 
the object of the Society is to obtain new information, or what 
is truly valuable. 


EMBANKMENTS. 


2d, A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay embracing the most satisfactory 
account of Embankments which have been made on Rivers, 
Lakes, and Arms of the Sea, with plans and sections of such 
Embankments, and an account of the expense which has attend- 
ed their construction, with suggestions of such improvements as 
may occur to the author, and estimates of the expense. This 
essay to be lodged on or before 10th November 1824. 


FENCES AND ENCLOSURES. 


3d, A Piece of Plate, of Fifteen Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay upon. Fences and Enclosures ; 
A 
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particular regard being had to situations where stones of .a dur- 
able quality cannot be easily obtained, and where the soil is 
not adapted to the growth of Thorns. The essay to be lodged 
on or before 10th November 1828, and. to be accompanied with 
Drawings or Models of the Fences recommeiuded. 


BREED OF STOCK. 


4th, A Piece of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, on whether the Breed of Live 
Stock connected with agriculture be susceptible of the greatest 
improvement from the qualities conspicuous in the male, or from 
those conspicuous in the female parent. 

A satisfactory view must be given of what are the different 
properties inherited from either parent in structure or dis- 
position, along with any other observations tending to il- 
lustrate the subject. ‘The essay to be lodged on or before 
10th November 1525. 

' AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
5th, A Piece of Plate of Fifty Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, showing, Ist, The nature and 
extent of the Embarrassments at present experienced by the 


Agricultural Interest; and, 2d, What is the suitable Remedy 
for these Embarrassments. ‘The essay to be lodged on or be- 
fore the Ist June next, 1822. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


In all Essays or Communications, it is expected, that, when 

facts not generally known are stated, they will be authenticated 
by proper references, and also that the essays shall be written 
in a fair and legible hand. The Society would likewise recom- 
mend that one page of the folio may be left blank, for any ob- 
servations which may occur to members of the Society on per- 
usal. 
. JA sealed note, containing the author’s name, and inscribed 
on the back with the motto or device of his essay or communi- 
cation, must be lodged therewith; and when the motto or de- 
vice on the essay, or sealed note, is neglected by the author, 
such essay will not be allowed to compete for any premium. 

N. B.—None of the sealed notes, except those which bear 
the distinguishing motto or device of essays found entitled 
to the whole, or a part of the premium advertised, will be 
opened; and the Society is to be at liberty to publish the 
essays or extracts from them, for which the premium, or 
apy part.of it, shall be adjudged ; and such essays as are 
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not found entitled to any premium, will, with the sealed 
notes, be returned to the authors when called for. 
Farther, upon application from the gainers of these premiums, 
the Society, in such cases as they may see proper, will allow 
them to be paid in money. 


INTRODUCTION OF WOOLSTAPLING IN 
SCOTLAND. 


To the Woolstapler who shall have first established himself 
in Scotland previous to Ist January 1822, under the regulations 
and conditions which were prescribed by former advertisements 
—One hundred Guineas. 

Thls Premium was advertised not to be awarded until Janu- 
ary 1823, upon satisfactory evidence being produced to the So- 
ciety of the exertions of the Competitor, and the degree of suc~ 
cess which has attended the establishment. 

N. B.—A principal object of this Society in having offered 
this premium, was to evince its opinion of the advantages 
which would be derived from the introduction of Wool- 
stapling in Scotland, and in the hope that proprietors of 
sheep-farms and wool-growers might adopt such measures 
as would secure that object. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SALT. 


The duty on Rock Salt, to be applied to purposes connected 
with agriculture, having been reduced, by an act of Parliament 
passed in 1818, to 2s. 6d. per bushel, or 5/. per ton, the follow- 
ing premium is offered. 

To the person in Scotland who shall make, and report to the 
Society, the best and satisfactory experiments on the effect of 
Salt in feeding and fattening of Live Stock—A Piece of Plate 
of Thirty Guineas value, or that sum in money. 

It is required that the number of live stock, in the feeding of 
which salt is used, shall not be fewer than five black cattle and 
twenty sheep. ‘The reports must distinctly specify the nature of 
the experiments, and how often repeated; the quantity and 
proportion of salt employed ; and any other circumstances con- 
nected with the subject, which may be considered material.— 
The Reports to be lodged at the Society’s Chambers on or be- 
fore the 10th November next, accompanied with certificates by 
two Members of the Society, or by one Member and a Justice 
of the Peace, in support of the several matters therein detailed. 

N. B.— Persons intending to compete for the Premiums for 

experiments with salt, will receive all necessary mformation 
A2 
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as to the means of procuring rock’ salt, &c. upon applica- 
tion to the Collector, or other Officer of Excise, for the 
district, or at the Society’s Chambers. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WASTE LANDS, 


IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS OF THE COUNTY OF ARGYLL, 


1. The first district to contain Ardnamurchan, Morven, Su- 
nart, Kingerloch, and Ardgower. 

2. Those parts of the parishes of Dunoon and Inverchaolain, 
lying to the south of the Bagieburn and the water of Inver- 
chaolain. 

To the tenant in the first district who shall, betwixt the Ist 
day of February 1821, and the Ist day of November 1892, 
have brought into arable culture the greatest extent of land not 
previously improved or in cultivation, not less than two Scots 
acres, and raise a white crop thereon—Ten Guineas. 

For the Second greatest extent, as aforesaid, not less than one 
Scots acre and a half—Six Guineas. 

For the third greatest extent, not less than one Scots acre— 
Four Guineas. 

Te the tenant in the second district who shall, before the Ist 
day of November 1822, bring into arable culture the greatest 
extent of land not «:itherto improved or in cultivation, not less 
than a Scots acre and a half, and raise any yreen crop thereon 
—Eight Guineas. 

For the second greatest extent in said second district, as n- 
foresaid, not less than one Scots acre—Five Guineas. 

For the third greatest extent in the second district—Three 
Guineas. 

N. B.—Certificates of improvement of waste lands must be 
subscribed by two Members of the Society, or by one 
Member, along with a Justice of the Peace, or the Minis- 
ter of the parish, and must specify the extent of ground 
improved, with the situation and quality before, and condi- 
tion after the improvement, with the quantity, quality, and 
description of white or green crop raised thereon. Certi- 


ficates to be transmitted to the Secretary by 10th Novem- 
ber 1922. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE DAIRY, 
IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 


tst District, to comprehend the Counties of Stirling, Dum- 
barton, and Renfrew. 
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2d District, the Counties of Berwick, Roxburgh and Pecbles. 

To the person, in the first district, who shall have kept the 
best managed dairy, of not less than six cows, from Ist Novem- 
ber 1821 to Ist November 1822—A Piece of Plate of Twelve 
Guineas value, with a suitable inscription. 

To the person, in the said first district, who shall have kept 
the second best managed dairy as aforesaid, from Ist Novem- 
ber 1821 to lst November 1822—Ten Guineas. 

To the person, in the first district, who shall have kept the 
third best managed dairy, as aforesaid, from Ist November 
1822 to Ist November 1823—Eight Guineas. 

To the person, in the second district, who shall have kept 
the best managed dairy, of not less than six cows, from Ist 
November 1822 to Ist November 1823—A Piece of Plate of 
‘Twelve Guineas value, with a suitable inscription. 

To the person, in the said second district, who shall have 
kept the second best managed dairy, as aforesaid, from Ist No- 
vember 1822 to ist November 1823—Ten Guineas? 

To the person, in the second district, who shall have kept 
the third best managed dairy, as aforesaid, from ist Novem- 
ber 1822 to Ist November 1823—Eight Guineas. 

In competing for these Premiums, it will be necessary to spe- 
cify, in general terms, the quality of the Cows—how long 
each has been in the possession of the competitor, as the 
number must be always complete; also the quality of the 
different kinds of produce of the dairy, and whether con- 
sumed in family or sent to market, with any other circum- 
stances which may appear material ; and, particularly, the 
degree of thermometrical temperature at which the ex- 
perience of competitors has led them to conclude that but- 
ter from cream can be obtained in the greatest quantity, 
and of the best quality. 

Y’or the first district, Reports to be lodged with the Secretary 
by lst December 1822, and for the second district by 1st 
December 1823. ‘The Reports to be verified by the affi- 
davits of the competitors as to the facts therein stated, and 
farther certified by two Members of the Society, as to what 
may occur to them after inspection. 

The Society has it in view afterwards to extend these Pre- 
miums to other districts of the country. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF GRAIN. 
I.—Dritten Wuear. 
COUNTIES OF MORAY, NAIRN, INVERNESS, ROSS, AND CROMARTY. 
Competitors for the Premiums offered of Twenty and Ten 
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Guineas, for the greatest and second greatest extent of ground 
under Drilled Wheat, in the above counties, of crop 1821, are 
hereby reminded, that the period for transmitting the certifi- 
extes, and statements of the particulars required by last year’s 
advertisement, expires on 20th March 1822. 


II.—Beran on Bice, 
OF THE GREATEST WEIGHT IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICT, VIZ. !— 


The united parishes of Braemar and Crathie, and of Glengairn, 

Glenmuick, and Tullich, and the parishes of Cabrach, Strath- 
don, and Glenbucket, in the county of Aberdeen ; the parishes 
of Inveraven, Kirkmichael, and Aberlour, the countries of 
Auchindown and Glenrinnes, and such other parts of the pa- 
rish of Mortlach as are to the south and west of Hardhaugh, in 
the county of Banff. 
_ To the tenant, in the above district, who shall raise Bear or 
Bigg, of the greatest weight, upon any farm within the district, 
crop 1822—A Piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value, or that 
sum in money, 

To the tenant who shall raise Bear or Bigg, next in weight, 
in said district—Ten Guineas. 

N. B.—The Bear or Bigg not to be less than 20 bolls of 
Linlithgow standard measure, and the whole quantity to 
be weighed between the 20th November and 10th Decem- 
ber 1822, and the weight to be avoirdupois. ‘The measure 
and weight to be ascertained in the presence of, and certi- 
fied by, a Member of this Society, or Justice of Peace, 
whose certificate shall be accompanied by the affidavit of 
the persons who actually weighed the grain. If the weight 
shall be equal in competing for any of the Premiums, the 
tenant who has the largest quantity to receive the highest 
Premium, The certificates and affidavits to be lodged 
at the Society’s Chambers, on or before 20th December 
1822. 

Premiums for raising Barley and Bear or Bigg, of the great- 
est weight, have been given in Wigtonshire, and in several 
districts in Stirling, Dumbarton, Perth, and Inverness- 
shires, in former years. Similar Premiums may hereafter 
be extended to other districts, if they are found to be at- 
tended with beneficial effects, as connected with the esta» 
blishment of Legal Distilleries, 
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I11,—CoMpaRATiIVE ADVANTAGES OF DriLt anv Broapcasr 
HusBanpry. 


A Piece of Plate, of Fifteen Guineas value, will be given to 
the person, in Scotland, who shall report to the Society: the best 
and satisfactory experiments, of the comparative advantages of 
the Broadcast and Drill systems of cultivating Grain crops. 

The experiments on the two systems to be made, if possible, 
in the same fields—on land of the same qualities—in portions not 
under two acres each—and the whole breadth devoted to the 
experiments not to be less than twelve acres. The management 
in preparing the ground for the several experiments to be ex- 
actly the same, and the crop to be reaped and thrashed out, as 
much as possible, under the same circumstances; the produce 
to be exactly measured and weighed, and the bulk of straw as- 
certained. Under the Drill system, it would be desirable that 
experiments should be made on crops drilled at different dis- 
tances. 

The Reports to be lodged at the Society’s Chambers by Ist 
March 1824, accompanied by certificates by two Members of 
the Society, in support of the several matters thercin detailed. 


GREEN CROPS. 


PREMIUMS FOR RAISING GREEN CROPS AND ARTIFICIAL GRASSES 
IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS, VIZ. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
THE DISTRICT OF ARGYLLSHIRE, FROM LOCHETIVE TO LOCH- 


LEVEN, COMPREHENDING THE UNITED PARISHES OF LISMORE 
AND APPIN, AND THE PARISH OF ARDCHATTAN, 


To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the first district, who, 
on a farm not exceeding 1 5/. Sterling of yearly rent, shall have 
the greatest extent (not Jess than one acre Scots measure) of his 
arable land under a ‘Turnip crop, three times hoed in the year 
1822—Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said first district, 
renting lands as above specified, who shall have the next great- 
est extent (not less than half an acre Scots measure) of his ara- 
ble land under Turnips as aforesaid—Two Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said first district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 40/, Sterling of yearly rent, 
who shall have the greatest extent (not less than three Scots. 
acres) of his arable land under a crop of Turnips, three times 
hoed in 1822—Five Guineas, 
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‘To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said district, renting 
Jands above 15/. and under 40/. as aforesaid, who shall have the 
next greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres)—Three 
Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said first district, 
renting lands from 40/. to 100/. Sterling, who shall have the 
eee extent (not less than four Scots acres) under a crop of 

urnips, three times hoed in 1822— Seven Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the first district, rent- 
ing lands not exceeding 15/. Sterling yearly, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than one acre Scots measure) 
of his arable land well cleaned, and properly sown down with a 
crop of red clover and ryegrass in 1822; which crop shall have 
been carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the grass- 
seeds were sown, and made into hay in 1823, for the first year’s 
cutting— Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant renting lands not ex- 
ceeding 15/. Sterling, who shall have the next greatest extent 
(not less than one Scots acre) under sown grasses as aforesaid 
Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the first district, rent- 
ing lands above 15/. and under 40/. yearly, who shall have had 
the greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his arable 
Jand sown down with red clover and ryegrass in 1822, as afore- 
said, and made into hay in 1823, for the first year’s cutting— 
Six Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being tenant renting lands above 15/. and 
under 40/., who shall have the next greatest extent (not less than 
two Scots acres) under sown grasses as aforesaid—Four Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said first district, 
renting lands from 40/. to 100/. Sterling, who shall have had 
the greatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) of his arable 
land sown down with clover and ryegrass in 1822, as afore- 
said, made into hay in 1823, for the first year’s cutting —Sceven 
Guineas. 

SECOND DISTRICT. 
ARDMEANACH OR BLACK ISLE, ROSS-SHIRE. 


Extending from Beauly to Cromarty and Fortrose, and from 
the Beauly to the Cromarty Friths, including the parishes of 
Urray, Killearnan, Kilmuir Wester, Avoch, Rosemarkie, Ur- 
guhart, Cullicudden, and Cromarty. 

‘ * 'To the tenant in the second district above described, paying 
a yearly rent not exceeding 40/. Sterling, who shalt have the 
‘greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) of his arable 
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land under a Turnip crop, three times hoed in 1822—Six 
Guineas. 

To the tenant in the second district paying rent as aforesaid, 
who shall have the next greatest extent under Turnips, dressed 
as above prescribed—Four Guineas. 

To the tenant in the second district paying of yearly rent 
above 40/. Sterling, and not exceeding 100/. Sterling, who shall 
have the greatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) under a 
Turnip crop, three times hoed in i822—Eight Guineas. 

To the tenant paying above 40/., and not more than 1001. of 
rent, who shall have the next greatest extent (not less than three 
Scots acres) managed as aforesaid in 1522—Five Guineas. 

To the tenant in the second district above described, paying 
a yearly rent not exceeding 40/. sterling, who shall have had 
the greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) of his arable 
jand well cleaned, and properly sown down with a crop of red 
clover and rye-grass, in 1821, which crop shall have been care~ 
fully protected from cattle, sheep, &Xc. after the grass seeds were 
sown, and made into hay in 1822, for the first year’s cutting— 
Seven Guineas. 

To the tenant renting lands not exceeding 401. sterling, who 
shall have had the next greatest extent under sown grasses as 
aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the tenant in said second district, paying a yearly rent 
above 40/. sterling, and not exeeding 100. sterling, who shall 
have had the greatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) of 
his arable land well cleaned and properly sown down with a 
crop of red clover and rye-grass in 1821, which crop shall have 
been carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. afer the grass 
seeds were sown, and made into hay in 1822, for the first year’s 
cutting—A piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value, with a suitable 
inscription. 

To the tenant in said second district, renting lands as speci- 
fied in the preceding article, who shall have had the next great- 
est extent (not less than three Scots acres) under sown grasses 
as aforesaid—Seven Guineas. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 
ORKNEY. 

To-the actual farmer, being a small proprietor or tenant in 
Orkney, who, on a farm or possession not exceeding 5i, sterling 
of yearly value, shall have the greatest extent (not less than half 
a Scots acre) of his arable land under a turnip crop, three times 
hoed in the year 1822—Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, whether small proprietor or tenant, 
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renting or occupying lands from 5/. to 101. sterling of yearly 
rent or value, who shall have the greatest extent (not less than 
one Scots acre) of his arable land under a turnip crop as afore- 
said—Four Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, whether small proprietor or tenant in 
Orkney, renting or occupying lands from 10/. to 15. sterling 
of yearly rent or value, who shall have the greatest extent (not 
less than two Scots acres) of his arable land under a turnip 
crop, dressed as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the tenant in Orkney, renting lands from 15/. to 20/. ster- 
ling yearly, who shall have the greatest extent (not less than 
three Scots acres) of his arable land under a crop of turnips as 
aforesaid—Six Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a small proprietor or tenant in 
Orkney, occupying lands not exceeding the value of 8/. ster- 
ling per annum, who shall have had the greatest extent (not 
less than an acre Scots measure) of his arable land well cleaned, 
and properly sown down with a crop of red clover and oo 
in 1821; which crop shall have been carefully protected from 
cattle, sheep, &c. after the grass seeds were sown, and made 
into hay in 1822, for the first year’s cutting—Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmer in Orkney, whether proprietor or te- 
nant, occupying lands from 8/. to 15/. sterling of yearly value, 
who shall have had the greatest extent (not less than two Scots 
acres) of his arable land sown down, managed, protected, and 
the crop made into hay, for the first year’s cutting in 1822, as 
aforesaid— Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, whether proprietor or tenant, occupy- 
ing lands from 15/. to 30/. sterling of yearly value, who shall 
have had the greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) 
managed as aforesaid, and the crop made into hay, for the first 
year’s cutting in 1822—-Seven Guineas. 

To the tenant in Orkney, renting lands from 301. to 501. ster- 
ling yearly, who shall have had the greatest extent (not less 
than four Scots acres) of his arable land sown down, managed, 
protected, and the crop made into hay, for the first year’s cut- 
ting in 1822, as aforesaid—Ten Guineas. 


FOURTH DISTRICT, 
SHETLAND, 

To the actual farmer, being a small proprietor or tenant in 
Shetland, who, on a farm or possession not exceeding 10/. ster- 
ling of yearly rent or value, shall have the greatest extent (not 
less than half a Scots acre) of his arable land under a turnip 
erop, three times hoed in 1822—Three Guineas, 
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To the actual farmer, whether small proprietor or tenant in 
Shetland, renting or occupying lands from 10/. to 30d. ster- 
ling of yearly rent or value, who shall have the greatest ex- 
tent (not less than two Scots acres), of his arable land under a 
turnip crop, as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the tenant in Shetland, renting lands from 30/. to 50/. 
sterling of yearly value, who shall have the greatest extent (net 
less than five Scots acres), of his arable land under a crop of 
turnips as aforesaid—Eight Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a small proprietor or tenant in 
Shetland, occupying lands not exceeding 10/. sterling of yearly 
value, who shall have had the greatest extent (not less than half 
an acre Scots measure) of his arable land well cleaned, and pro- 
perly sown down with a crop of red clover and rye-grass in 
1821, which crop shall have been carefully protected from cat- 
tle, sheep, &c. after the grass seeds were sown, and made into 
hay in 1822, for the first year’s cutting—Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmer in Shetland, whether proprietor or te- 
nant, renting lands from 10/. to 30/. sterling, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) of his 
arable land sown down, managed, protected, and the crop made 
into hay, for the first year’s cutting in 1822, as aforesaid—Five 
Guineas. 

To the tenant in Shetland, paying not less than $01., nor 
more than 50/. sterling of rent, who shall have had the greatest 
extent (not less than four Scots acres) of his arable land sown 
down, managed, protected, and the crop made into hay, for the 
first year’s cutting in 1822, as aforesaid—'Ten Guineas, ; 

N. B.—Certificates as to the premiums for turnips and sown 

grasses, are to be subscribed by two Members of the So- 
ciety, or by one Member, along with a Justice of Peace, or 
the Minister of the parish, and must specify the particulars 
in the respective articles above described, with any other 
circumstance: relative to the mode of cultivation which may 
appear material. The certificates must further specify the 
amount of rent paid by the tenant; and in the event of the 
whole, or a part of such rent, being payable in grain, the 
same is to be converted into money at the fiar prices of the 
counties for the preceding year; and in the case of small 
proprietors in Orkney and Shetland, the rent of their pro- 
perty, or the rent at which it would let to a tenant, must 
likewise be duly certified. By actual farmer, is meant a 
person who makes his livelihood principally by farming as 
a stated and ordinary occupation. Certificates to be trans+ 
mitted to the Secretary by the 10th December 1822. 
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If several tenants are joined in a farm, and compete for the 
premiums, the ground on which they compete must be in 
one, and not in detached pieces ; and no more than five te- 


nants shall be allowed to compete jointly, whatever their 
rent may be. 


RAISING FIORIN GRASS (agrostis stolonifera) 1n THE 


COUNTIES OF SUTHERLAND AND CAITHNESS. 


To the person in the counties of Sutherland and Caithness, 
who shall raise the greatest quantity of Fiorin Grass, on not 
less than two Scots acres of ground, before the Ist November 
1822—A piece of Plate of Twenty Guineas value, or that sum 
in money. 

To the person who shall raise the next greatest quantity of 
Fiorin Grass, on not less than one Scots acre, within the period 
above specified—Ten Guineas. 

The quantities are to be ascertained by weight; and compe- 
titors for the Premiums will transmit to the Secretary of this 
Society, by 10th November 1822, certificates of the quantities 
raised; which certificates must be subscribed by two Members 
of the Society, or by one Member and a Justice of the Peace, 
or the Minister of the parish, and are required to contain a mi- 
nute description of the manner the experiment has been made, 
and upon what kind of soil. 

*,* Upon applying at the Society’s Chambers here, a me- 
morandum, containing some information relative to the cul- 
tivation of the Fiorin Grass, will be furnished to those in- 
tending to compete for the Premiums. 


SAVING CLOVER SEED. 


To the person in Scotland who, either in the year 1828 or 
1824, shall save the greatest quantity of Red Clover Seed, not 
being less than 2 cwt—A piece of Plate of Twenty Guineas 
yalue; and 

To the person in Scotland who shall save the next greatest 
quantity, not less than 1! cwt.—Ten Guineas. 

Competitors will transmit to the Secretary of the Society, by 
Ist April 1825, a sample of the seed saved, not less than one 
pound, with a particular report of the mode of management, the 
extent of ground reserved for seed, the kind of soil, when cut, 
how win and afterwards treated, and the produce and expense 
per acre. ‘The statement is required to specify also whether the 
seed was saved from a first or second crop, the process adopted 
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for-separating the seed from the husk or glume, the expense, 
and any other particulars which may be material for the after 
guidance of farmers in saving clover seed. The report to be 
certified by two Members of the Society as to their belief of the 
facts therein detailed, and to be accompanied by the affidavit of 
the competitor in regard to the quantity-of seed saved, as dress- 
ed in a marketable state, and that the sample transmitted is a 
fair specimen of the produce for which the Premium is claimed. 
*.* Competitors will find a paper containing some useful di- 
rections in regard to the mode of management adopted in 


England for saving clover seed, in the Farmer’s Magazine 
for August 1818. 


IMPROVING THE BREED OF STOCK. 
I.—Buack Catt Le. 


PREMIUMS FOR INPROVING THE BREED OF BLACK CATTLE IN 
THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS :-— 


1. Those parts of the Mullinearn and Blairgowrie districts of 
Perthshire, from the Boat of Tummel to the Burn of Frenich, 
on the south side of the Tummel, and all the country of Athol 
above the Boat of Tummel, on the north side; comprehending 
Glenorchy and Glengarry, and also including Strathardle, on 
both sides of the river Ardle, above the Bridge of Callie, as well 
as Glenshee, and both sides of the Black Water, down to the 
said Bridge of Callie. 

2. The countries of Strathdearn and Strathnairn in Inverness 
and Nairnshires, including the Lands of Dumnaglass, and Easter 
and Wester Aberchalder. 

8. The parishes of Kilmorack, Kiltarlity, Kirkhill, Urquhart, 
and Glenmoriston, Inverness, and Urray, in the counties of In- 
verness and Ross. 

4. That part of the Long Island, comprehending North and 
South Uist, Barra, and small Isles adjacent. 

5. The district of Appin, from the Ferry of Shien to the 
King’s House, including the Island of Lismore. 

6. The Island of Mull, including the Islands of Coll, Tyrie, 
Ulva, Gometra, and Icolmkill. 

7. The districts of Cunningham and Kyle, Ayrshire. 

8. The district of Carrick, Ayrshire. 

For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, being the pro- 
perty, and im possession of any tenant in each of the six districts 
first above described, and kept on his farm or town within the 


district, from the first day of June to the day of competition 
Ten Guineas. 
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‘For the second best Bull, from two to seven-years old, be- 
longing to, and in the possession of any tenant in each of the 
six districts first above mentioned, and kept on his farm or 
town, within the district, for the aforesaid period—Five Gui- 
neas. 

For the best Quey, of two years old, the property of, and 
bred by any tenant in each of the said six districts first above 
mentioned—Five Guineas. 

lor the second best Quey, of two years old, the property of, 
and bred by any tenant in each of the six districts first above 
mentioned—Three Guineas. 

For the best Bull, in each of the Ayrshire districts (Nos. 7 
and 8), as above described, from two to seven years old, of the 
true Ayrshire breed, the property of, and bred by any tenant 
in the said districts, and kept on his farm within the district— 
Ten Guineas. 

For the best aged Cow, in each of the said districts (Nos. 7 
and 8), of the true Ayrshire breed, the property of, and bred 
by any tenant in the district—Six Guineas. 

For the best Quey, of three years old, in each of said districts 
Nos. 7 and 8), of the true Ayrshire breed, the property of, and 
bred by any tenant within the district—Five Guineas 

For the best Quey, of two years old, not in calf, of the true 
Ayrshire breed, in each of said districts, the property of, and 
bred by any tenant within the district—Five Guineas. 

The following Members of this Society (as Members only, or 
their factors, in their absence, can be named), are hereby ap- 
pointed Judges for the several districts, in the order above 
mentioned. 

For the first district, the Duke of Atholl; Lord Glen- 
lyon; Sir John Hay, Bart; Colonel Robertson of Struan ; Co- 
lonel Stewart of Fincastle; William Macdonald, Esq. of St 
Martins; Patrick Small Keir, Esq. of Kinmonth; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chalmers of Glenericht; William Macpherson, Esq. of 
Blairgowrie; Adam Ferguson, Esq. of Woodhill; Alexander 
Stewart, Esq. of Balnakilly; Charles Stewart, Esq. of Shier- 
glass; John Menzies, Esq. of Chesthill; C. Izet, Esq. of Kin- 
naird; Frederick Graham, Esq. factor to the Duke of Atholl; 
J. Stewart Robertson, Esq. of Edratynate; Captain Gilbert 
Stewart, at Alleen; and James M‘Gregor, Esq. of Fonab; three 
to be a quorum—the Duke of Atholl, in his absence Mr Small 
Keir, to be convener. 

For the second district, the Earl of Moray; Lauchlan Mack- 
intosh, Esq. of Raigmore; Colonel Alexander M‘Intosh of 
Hilton; Thomas Gilzean, Esq. of Bunachton; William Mac- 
bean, Exq. of Tomatin; Hugh Macqueen, Esq. W. S.; Donald’ 
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Macintosh, Esq. of Dalmagavie ; Simon F’. Mackintosh, Esq. 
W.S.; John Anderson, Esq. W.S.; Dr James Bayne; Cap- 
tain Simon Macqueen; or any three of them—Raigmore, in 
his absence, Tomatin, to be convener. 

For the third district, Colonel F. W. Grant, M. P.; James 
Grant, Esq. of Corrymony; James Fraser, Esq. of Balladrum ; 
A. Fraser, Esq. of Culdithill; James Grant, Esq. of Bught; 
Robert Fraser, Esq. of Torbreck; L. M‘Intosh, Esq. of Raig- 
more; James Grant, Esq. W.S.; James Murray Grant, Esq. of 
Glenmoriston; A. T. F. Fraser, Esq. of Abertarff; Alexander 
Mackenzie, Esq. of Woodside; and any other members of the 
Society residing in the district; three to be a quorum—Corry- 
mony, in his absence Glenmoriston, to be convener. 

For the fourth district, R. G. Macdonald, Esq. of Clanranold, 
M. P.; Roderick M‘Neil, Esq. of Barra; Hugh Macdonald, 
Esq. of Boisdale; Captain M‘Neil, younger of Barra; Ranald 
Macdonald, Esq. of Bornish; Allan Cameron, Esq. factor to 
Lord Macdonald; and Duncan Shaw, Esq. factor to Clan- 
ranold, or any three of them—Clanranold, in his absence 
Boisdale—in the absence of both, Mr Shaw to be convener. 

For the fifth district, Sir John Campbell of Ardnamurchan, 
Bart. Alexander Maclean, Esq. of Ardgour; Robert Downie, 
Esq. of Appin, M. P.; Charles Campbell, Esq. of Combie; John 
Campbell, Esq. of Lochend; Charles Stewart, Esq. of Bally- 
chullish; Lieut. Colonel Campbell of Baliveolen; John Stewart, 
Esq. of Fasnacloich ; and Donald Stewart, Esq. at Auch; three 
to be a quorum— Mr Downie to be convener. 

For the sixth district, Lieut.-Colonel Maclean of Coll; BR. 
Macdonald, Esq. of Stafta; Lieut.-Colonel Campbell of Mis- 
sinish ; Lieut.-Colonel Macquarrie of Glenforsa; Hugh Mac- 
lean, Esq. younger of Coll; Murdoch Maclaine, Esq. .of Loch- 
buy; Simon Macgillevray, Esq.; Donald Maclean, Esq. W. S.; 
Archibald Maclean, [sq. Pennycross; and James Maxwell, 
Ksq. Chamberlain of Mull, or any three of them—Mr Maclean, 
younger of Coll, in his absence Lochbuy, to be convener. 

For the seventh district, the Lord Justice Clerk; Sir Michael 
S. Stewart, Bart; Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart; R. A. Oswald, 
Esq. of Auchincruive; Colonel Boyle of Shewalton; William 
Blair of Blair, Esq.; Thomas Millar, Esq. of Glenlee; General 
Dunlop of Dunlop; Claud Alexander, Esq. of Ballamyle ; 
William Cunningham, Esq. of Lainshaw; Archibald Buchan- 
nan, Esq. of Catrine Bank ; William Campbell, Esq. of Nether- 
place; Archibald Cooper, Esq. of Failford; C. S. Macallister, 
Esq. of Kennox ; Alexander Hamilton, Esq. of Grange; Robert 
Patriek, Esq. of Treehorne; D. Snodgrass Buchanan, Esq. of 
Blantyre Park; William Howison Crawford, Esq. of Crawtord 
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Land ;. Alexander Miller, Esq. of Monkecastle ;.William Cath- 
cart, Esq. of Tower; William Ritchie, Esq..of. Busbie; John 
Smith, Esq. of Swindrigemuir; William Patrick, Esq. W. &. ; 
Robert Campbell, Esq. of Achmannoch; John Bowie, Esqvot 
Cambsiscan; Patrick Warner, Esq. of. Ardeer ; Arthur Gamp- 
bell, Esq. W. S.; and John, W. Mackenzie, Esq. W. S:; five:to 
be a quorum— Colonel Boyle to be convener. , 

_For the eighth district, the Earl of Cassillis; Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple Hamilton, Bart., M. P.; Sir Andrew Cathcart, Bart; 
Sir James Fergusson, Bart.; Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart. ; 
T. F, Kennedy, Esq., M. P.; Elias Cathcart, Esq. of Blair- 
ston; James Fergusson, Esq. of Crosshill; William Niven, 
Esq. of Kirkbride; James Thomson, Esq. of Dalgarroch; 
John Donaldson, Esq. of Achairn ; James Caird, Esq. of Drum- 
fad; and any other Members residing in the district ;. three to 
be a quorum—Sir James Fergusson to be convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


1. The Convener, with the approbation of a quorum of. the 
Judges for conducting the competitions. in the six first mentioned 
districts, are respectively authorized, in such cases asgthey shall 


see proper, to divide the two Premiums allowed for Bulls into 
three Premiums, in such proportions as they shall approve, the 
first Premium for Bulls not being less than Kight Guineas; and, 
in like manner, to divide the. sums allowed for Queys into three 
‘Premiums, fixing their amount. 

_ 2. Farther, at the several Cattle competitions above mention- 
ed, it shall be in the power of the Judges who attend. to with- 
hold the Premiums, in any case where it shall appear to them 
that the Cattle produced are of such an inferior kind as to fen- 
der it inexpedient to award Premiums to their owners. 

. 8. The times and also the places.of competition (with the 
exceptions specified in the next article) are to be fixed by the 
copveners, with the advice of at least a quorum of their respec- 
tive Committees; and the competitions are to take place be- 
tween the Ist day of August and the Ist day of November next. 

4. Drumleymichkillichatachan is fixed as the place of com- 
petition for the 6th district; Kilmarnock for the 7th district ; 
and Maybole for the 8th district. 

_5..The Convener of each Committee to give timely notice to 
the other Judges of the district, of the place and day of compe 
tition; and to be particularly careful that the same be intimat~ 
ed.at the several parish church doors within the district, for at 
‘deast two successive Sundays previous.to the competitions»: ....! 

6. As these premiums were given in several of the above 
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iientioned districts in 1821, and some of them also-in 1826, 
it is to be observed, that the Society does not admit a Bulk 
which has gained the first premium in a former year, to 
be produced in competition this year in the same district. But 
a Bull which has gained the second premium, may be al- 
lowed to compete for the first premium, either in the district 
in which he was formerly produced, or in another district. 

7. Factors, wlien Members of the Society and named Judges, 
or when acting as such in the absence of proprietors, are not to 
compete for premiums in the district in which they are Judges. — 
The same person not to obtain more than one of the premiums 
for Bulls, or morc than one of the premiums for Queys, in one 
year, in the districts in which first and second premiums are 

iven. 

8. In order to entitle the competitors to their respective 
premiums, a regular report, signed by all the Judges who attend 
the competition, must be transmitted by the conveners, so as to 
be received by the Secretary on or before the 10th of De- 
cember next,—and which report must specify the ages of the 
Bulls, Cows, and Queys preferred; the length of time the Bulls 
have been in the possession of the competitors ; and, with respect 
to the Queys, that they were bred by the competitors, and were 
their property on the day of competition; the number of Bulls 
and Queys respectively produced thereat ; the names and de- 
signations of the persons to whom the premiums have been ad- 
judged ; amount of premiums voted to each; and, in general, 
that all the rules of competition, fixed by the Society as above 
mentioned, have been strictly observed ; and, in particular, that 
the previous intimations to the Judges, and advertisements at 
church-doors, were regularly made as required. 

With reference to the competitions for the 7th and 8th dis- 
tricts, the reports must specify that the Bulls, Cows, and Queys 
preferred were of the true Ayrshire breed, and were bred by 
the competitors. 


Il.—WORK HORSES. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF WORK HORSES IN 
THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 


1. District the county of Caithness. 

2: The following parishes in Stirling, Dumbarton, and Perth- 
shires, viz—Drymen, Buchanan, Balfron, Gargunnock, Card- 
ross, those parts of Kippen lying within the county of Surling, . 
Killearn, Strathblane,’ Kilmarnock, East Kilpatrick, Bonhill, 
Dumbarton, Aberfoyle, and — : 
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For the best Stallion, from three to twelve years old, for the 
improvement of the breed of Work Horses, the property, and 
in possession of any person in each of the districts above men- 
tioned, kept for the use of the district, and exhibited within 
the same, at such times and places as the Committees after 
named shall fix, from Ist of May to Ist of August next—Ten 
Guineas. 

For the best Brood Mare for rearing Work Horses, the pro- 
perty and in possession of any tenant in each of said two dis- 
tricts, from Ist January 1822, to the day of competition—Five- 
Guineas. 

For the best three-year old Colt or Filly, the property of, 
and bred by any tenant in each of the said two districts—Three 
Guineas. 

The following Members of this Society are appointed Com- 
mittees for regulating every thing relative to the competitions, 
and judging thereat, viz.— 

For the first district, Lord Berridale; the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart.; Sir Benjamin Dunbar, Bart.; George 
Sinclair, Esq. younger of Ulbster; James Traill, Esq. of Ho- 
bister; James Horne, Esq. of Langwell; Benjamin William- 
son, Esq. of Marlfield; William Horne, Esq. younger of Stir- 


cock; George Traill, 4. younger of Hobister; William Sin- 


clair, Esq. of Freswick; Donald Horne, Esq. W.S.; and John 
Gordia, Bag. of Swinzie—three to be a quorum—Mr Traill to 
be Convener. 

' For the second district, the Duke of Montrose; the Marquis 
of Graham; W. C. C. Graham, Esq. of Gartmore; H. M‘- 
Donald Buchanan, Esq. of Drumakill; John Buchanan, Esq, 
of Carbeath ; Peter Spiers, Esq. of Culcruich; John Buchanan, 
Esq. of Ardoch ; James Dennistoun, Esq. of Colgrain; Captain 
Smollet of Bonhill; Robert Muirhead, Esq. Croyleckie ; John 
Ure, Esq. of Croy-Cunningham; Peter Buchanan, Esq. of 
Auchmar; Samuel Cooper, Esq. of Ballindalloch; and any 
other Members resident in the district—the Duke of Mon- 


trose, in his absence Mr M. Buchanan of Drumakill, to be 
Convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


1,. The times and places where the Stallions are to be exhi- 
bited, for the use of, and within the districts, and also the time 
and place of competition for the premiums, are to be fixed by 
the Convener of each district, with the advice of at least a quo- 
tum of the Committee, and are to be published by the Convene 
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at the several church-doors within the district in due time, and 
in such other manner as shall be thought most effectual for the 
information of those concerned. 

2. The competitions for the premiums must take place be- 
twixt the Ist day of May and the first day of August next; 
and, when fixed, timely notice to be given by the Convener: 
to the other Judges of the district, of the place and day of com- 
petition. 

$. In order to entitle the competitors to their respective pre- 
miums, a regular Report, subscribed by al/ the Judges who attend’ 
the competition, must be transmitted by the Convener, so as to: 
reach the Secretary on or before 10th November next; and 
which Report must specify the age of the Stallions preferred ; 
the period the Stallions and Brood Mares have been in the 
possession of the competitors; and, with respect to the Colts or’ 
Fillies, that they were bred by the competitors, and were their 
property on the day of competition; the number of Stallions,’ 
Brood Mares, and Colts or Fillies respectively produced ; the 
names and eo reas of the persons to whom ‘the premiums 
have’ been adjudged; and, in general, that the intimations at 
the church-doors, and other velie of competition, were duly at- 
tended to. 


lll. SHEEP. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF SHEEP IN THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICTS :-— 


1. The parishes of Moneydie, Redgorton, Auchtergaven, 
Kinclaven, Cargill, St Martinis, Collace, Scone, Kinnoul, Perth, 
Rhynd, Aberdalgie, Tibbermuir, Gask, Trinity Gask, Crieff, 
Madderty, aud Foulis Wester, in Perthshire. 

2. Rannoch, Glenlyon, Fortingall, Appin of Dull, Foss, and 
Bunrannoch, in Perthshire. 

3. The county of Sutherland, including the estates of Lang- 
well and Sandside, in the county of Caithness. 

For the best Pen of Five Short-wool Ewes, the property of 
any tenant within the Ist district, and which shall be certi- 
fied to have been at least one year in his possession—Ten 
Guineas. 

For the second best Pen, the property of any tenant in the 
district, and kept in his possession as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

For the best Pen of Long-wool Ewes, ander the like condi- 
tions as to property, possession, and number—Ten Guineas. 

For the second best Pen as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 


' For'the best Tup for improving the breed of Sheep‘ of the 
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short wool kind, the property of any proprietor or tenant im the. 
first district, and which shall be certified-to. have been at least. 
three months in his possession—A Gold Medal, or Piece of 
Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

For the best Tup for improving the breed of Sheep of the: 
long wool kind, under. the conditions specified in the preceding 
article—A Gold Medal, or Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas 
value. 

For the best Pen of Gimmers or Ewes, of the black-faced 
breed, the property of any tenant within the second district, 
and which shall be certified, at a competition to be held at Kin- 
lochrannoch, to have been at least one year in his possession, » 
and to have been, during that year, grazed on the same kind 
of pasture with the remainder of the flock of the like age—Ten 
Guineas. 

The Pen to consist of Eighteen Ewes, from 16 to 20 months 
old. E 

For the second best Pen, as aforesaid—Seven Guineas. 

For the third best Pen, as aforesaid—Three Guineas, 

For the best Pen of ten two-year old Cheviot Ewes, the pro- 
perty of any grazier within the third district, which shall be cer- 
tified at a competition to be held at Golspie in August or Sep- 
tember 1822, to have been at least one year in his possession—~ 
Seven Guineas. 

For the second best Pen of ten Cheviot two-year old Ewes, 
the property of any grazier in said third district, and kept in 
his possession, as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

For the third best Pen of ditto, as aforesaid—Three Guineas. 

For the best Pen of ten Cheviot Gimmers, or one-year old 
Ewes, the property of any ier within the third district, and 
which shall be certified at the competition te have been at least 
one year in his possession—Seyen Guineas, 

For the second best Pen of ten Cheviot Gimmers, or one 
year old Ewes, the property of any grazier within the district, 
and kept in his possession, as aforesaid— Five Guineas. 

For the third best Pen of ditto, as aforesaid—Three Guineas, 

The Sheep exhibited for the premiums in the third district, 
must be certified to the satisfaction of the Judges of competi- 
tion, to have been fed exclusively upon grass or hay, and not 
otherwise fed or used than a whole hirsel, of not less than 200 
Sheep, of the same age, has been fed or used. Sheep fed at 
any time on turnips, potatoes, or grain, not to be allowed ta 
compete. 

The competitions for the Premiums in the three districts above 
mentioned, to take place on such days betwixt she Ast of August 
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and the Ist. of November next, as shall be fixed by the Con- 
veners, with theadvice of a quotum of their respective Com- 
mittees; and the Convener of the first district, with the same. 
advice, is hereby empowered to fix the place of competition 
for that district. ‘The Judges, in deciding the premiums for 
sheep, will have regard both to the wool and carcase of the a-_ 
nimal. The regulations for black cattle-shows, in regard to 
fixing the competition, the previous intimations to Judges and 
competitors, te power of the Judges to withhold the premiums 
if the stock produced shall be of such an inferior kind as to ren- 
der it inexpedient to award premiums to their owners, and the 
manner in which the reports are to be certified and transmitted, 
are hereby declared to be applicable to the premiums for sheep. 

The following Members of this Society are appointed Judges 
for awarding the Sheep premiums, viz. for the First District— 
the Duke of Atholl; Earl of Kinnoul; Earl of Mansfield; Lord 
Gwydir ; Lord Lynedoch; Hon. Baron Sir P. Murray, Bart. ; Sir ° 
David Moncrieff, Bart. ; Count Mercer de Flahault; R. Smith, 
Esq. of Methven; John Robertson, Esq. of Tullybelton; William 
M'Donald, Esq. of St Martins; Robert Graham, Esq. advo-_ 
cate; J. Mellis Nairne, -Esq. of Dunsinan; Andrew Murray, ° 
Esq. of Murrayshall; and Anthony Maxton, Esq. of Cultoquhey, 
and any other Members residing in the district; three to be a 
quorum—Mr Graham, Convener. 

For the Second District—the Earl of Breadalbane; Viscount 
Glenorchy; Sir Neil Menzies, Bart.; Colonel Robertson of 
Strowan ; Stewart Menzies, Esq. of Culdares; Joseph Stewart 
Menzies, Esq. of Foss; William Stewart, Esq. of Garth; Co- 
lonel David Stewart; A. Macdonell, Esq. of Lochgary; Colo- 
nel Macdonald of Dalchosnie; Captain Stewart of Crossmount ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. Macdonald; Robert Menzies, Esq. of 
Bolfracks; C. Izet, Esq. of Kinnaird; Allan Stewart, Esq. of 
Bunrannoch, and any other Members residing in the district; 
three to be a quorum—Sir Neil Menzies, Convener. 

For the Third, or Sutherland, &c. District—the Marquis of 
Stafford; Earl Gower; Lord Reay; George Macpherson Grant, 
Esq. M. P.; James Horne, Esq. of Langwell; Charles Ross, 
— of Invercarron; Dugald Gilchrist, Esq. of Ospisdale ; Jo- 
seph Gordon, Esq. of Carrol; Major Mackay of Bighouse ; 
William Monro, Esq. of Achany; Donald Horne, Esq. W.S.; 
Gabriel Reid, Esq. of Gordonbush ; Major Clanes of Cracaig; 
Francis Suther, Esq. at Rheeves; Patrick Sellar, Esq. of West-~ 
field; Thomas Houston, Esq. Kintradwell; Alexander Simp- 
son;'Esq. Helmsdale; Captain Mackay, 27th Regiment; Lieut. 
Gunn at Lochinver; and Alexander Craiz, Esq. at Kirkton ;* 
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five to be’a quorum. Earl Gower, in his absence Mr’ Horne 
of Langwell, and Major Mackay, or either of them, to be 
Convener. . 


IMPROVING SHEEP PASTURE. 


PREMIUMS FOR MAKING SHEEP DRAINS IN THE FOLLOWING 
DISTRICTS. 


1, The county of Perth. 

2. The county of Argyll. 

To the tenant in each of the counties of Perth and Argyll, 
who shall, betwixt and 10th November 1822, make the great- 
est number of roods (not less than 6000, of 18} feet each rood), 
of sheep drains on his farm, at his own expense—Fifteen Gai- 
neas, or a Piece of Plate of that value, in bis option. 

Competitors must transmit to the Secretary,’ on or before the 
20th November 1322, certificates by two Members of the So- 
ciety, specifying, from their own knowledge, the number of 
roods so made, and within what period. The certificates to be 
accompanied with an account of ‘the state of the ground previ- 
ous to the improvement, together with a precise description of” 
the mode in which it was effected. 


DRAINING MOSS AND BOG LAND, 


IN A DISTRICT COMPREHENDING THE PARISHES OF SHOTTS, 
WHiTBURN, LIVINGSTONE, BATHGATE, TORPHICHEN, MUIR- 
AVONSIDE, AND SLAMANAN, IN THE COUNTIES OF LANARK, 
LINLITHGOW, AND STIRLING. 


To the person in the district above described, who shall, be- 
tween Ist February 1821 and Ist October 1822, have’ executed 
in an effectual manner, the greatest extent, not ‘less than 500 
roods of drain in moss or bog lands, with a view to the amelior- 
ation of the climate, as well as to the improvement of the soil 
—A Piece of Plate of Twenty Guineas value. 

For the next greatest extent as aforesaid, not less than 300 
roods—A Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

Competitors will observe, that these Premiums, being offered 
chiefly with a view to the amelioration of the climate, the So- 
ciety understands them to apply, not to hill and pasture grounds, 
which may be improved by surface or sheep drains, but to those 
tracks of flow moss and bog lands, usually situated at a lower 
Jevel, and frequently with nearly a flat surface. 

It is required that the ground shall be drained, so as to be 
effectually cleared of stagnant water and superabundant: mois- 
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ture, and, in.as far as circumstances will admit, rendered fit for 
planting, raising grain, or producing useful herbage for the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep. 

Certificates in favour of competitors, specifying the above 
particulars, to be subscribed by two Members of the Society, 
who shall have seen the state of the ground previous to, and at 
the conclusion of, the operations, accompanied with a particular 
account, verified by affidavits, respecting the extent of the 
drains executed; the state of the ground previous to, and at dif- 
ferent stages and conclusion of, the operations; the mode in 
which the same were executed, with any other circumstances con- 
nected with the subject, of which it may appear material that 
the Society should be informed, must be transmitted to the Se- 
cretary on or before 10th November, 1822. 


HONORARY PREMIUMS. 
FOR PLANTATIONS IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS :-— 


1. The county of Dumbarton. 


2. The Island of Skye, including Rasay, and small isles ad- 
jacent. 


3. The Black Isle in Ross-shire, as described under the 


head Green Crops. 

4. The Long Island from Barra to Lewis inclusive, and the 
Islands of Coll, Tiree, Rum, Canna, Eig, and Muick. 

5. The Islands of Orkney and Shetland. 

To the proprietor or tenant in each of the three first men- 
tioned districts who shall, between Ist February 1821, and the 
ist day of November 1822, have planted the greatest extent of 
ground, after being properly enclosed, the land so planted be- 
ing within three miles of water-carriage, or having easy access 
thereto—A Piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value, with a 
suitable inscription. 

To the proprietor or tenant in each of said three districts, who 
shall have planted the next greatest extent as aforesaid—A 
Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

To the proprietor or tenant in each of the districts, Nos. 4 
and 5, who, before the 1st November 1824, shall plant the 
greatest extent in manner foresaid—A Piece of Plate of Fif- 
teen Guineas value, with a suitable inscription, 

To the proprictor or tenant in each of said last mentioned 
districts, who shall plant the next greatest extent as aforesaid— 
A Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

Certificates subscribed by two Members of the Society, and 
bya land-measurer, specifying the extent of ground so plested, 
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the kind of trees, and number of each kind, the kind of enclo- 
sure and expense of it, with such observations as may occtr 
to the Reporters, to be transmitted to the Secretary of this 
Society on or before Ist December 1822—for the first three 
districts—and for the 4th and 5th districts, on or before the 
tst December 1824. 


ae 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF KELP. 


To the person on the coasts of the counties of Inverness and 
Ross, including their Islands, who, betwixt Ist February 
1821 and 12th November 1822, shall have manufactured Kelp 
of the finest quality, from cut ware, upon his own property or 
farm, not less than 20 tons—A Premium of Twenty Guiheas, 
or a Piece of Plate of that value, in his option. 

And to the person who shall have manufactured the next 
eee: quantity, and of the best quality, as aforesaid—Twelve 

uineas, 

To the person, in the district above described, who, with- 
in the same period, shall have manufactured Kelp of the best 
quality, from drift ware, not less than 20 tons, upon his pro- 
ere A or farm—Fifteen Guineas, or a Piece of Plate of that 

ue. 


To the person who shall have manufactured the next 
greatest quantity, and of the best quality, as aforesaid—Ten 
Guineas. 

Competitors must lodge, at the Society’s Chambers, speci- 
mens of the Kelp so manufactured, not less than 28 lib., on or 
before ist December 1822, for the purpose of being analyzed 
under the instructions of the Society; with a statement, verified 
by affidavit, detailing, in a satisfactory manner, the process-em- 
gloved in the manufacture, with an account of the plants, and 
whether cut or drift ware, from which the Kelp is made, and 
whether of two or three years’ growth, specifying the quantity 
manufactured, and within what period, and that the same is e- 
qual in quality to the specimen transmitted to the Society; and, 
if sold, to whom and at what price; with any other particulars 
which may be deemed useful and interesting. 

’ N.B.—Premiums for improving the manufacture of Kelp, 
will be given in the County of Argyll in 1823—and in Orkney 
and Shetland in 1824. | 


ZOSTERA, or SEA-GRASS, 


Quantities of this Marine Plant have been imported from the 
Continent, and used successfully in stuffing Matresses, and for 
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the other purposes to. which hogse heir is. in general . ap- 
plied. As the’same, or a very similar plant, is fomud in differ- 
ent parts of the shores Of Scotland, more especially inthe West 
Highlands, where it’ is commonly denominated, Seu-Gr ass, Mell- 
Giiss, or Milk-Grass ; the Society is induced. to. offer she fel+ 
lowing’ Premiutts—~ teenie’ its @ 

To the person in Scoudand who shall prepare and sell the 
greatest quantity of Zostera, or Sea-grass, of the best quality, 
not less than oné ‘ton, 40 be used for ce purposes referred to, 
as a substitute for horse hair, on er beture Ist November 13823 
—Ten Guineas. : 

To the person who shall prepare and sell the ucxt greatest 
quantity, as aloresaid—Five Guineas. 

It is understood, that careful washi:ftg of the plant in fresh 
water, so-as to extract a portion of tue sait, and quick sub- 
sequent drying, so as to preserve the filrous texture and elasti- 
city of the plant, is all the prepzration which is vequired for the 
purposes to which it is to be applied. 

Competitors must transmit to the Secretary of the Society, 
by 10th November 1823, a statement, verified by affidavit, of 
the quantities of the Sea-grass so prepared and sold, with speci- 

ens of the dried plant, and an account of the mode of prepara- 
tion, accoinpanied by the certificates of the purchasers as to the 

ntities sold to them respectively, and the purposes to which 

} same have been, or are to be applied, 

N. B.—Specimens of the prepared Sea-grass midy be seen at 

the Warehouse of the Asylum for the Industrious Blind, 
Nicolson’s-street, Edinburgh. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The Hicuianp Society of Scotian, fully aware of the 
advantages that might accrue from Friendly Societies, if estas 
blished upon proper principles, and being desirous of obtain- 
ing accurate information for enabling the Highland Society 
to suggest a remedy for the evils that have very generally pre- 
vailed in consequence of the erroneous constitution of these 
Societies,—offers the following Premiuins for the best and ap- 
proved statements (founded on the experience of existing Friend- 
ly Societies, or other Societies in Scotland which make provi- 
sion for their sick members), of the quantum and duration of 
sickness which has been found to occur among their members, 
with the view of ascertaining the proportion which “ the aver= 
age period of health bears to the average period of sickness,” and 
thus ghtaining data from which mayne computed the probable 


me Qin 
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demand “for aid among) aogiven’ numberof members, ‘and the 
rate of allowance which any given contribution’ of ‘the members 
of a Friendly Society can afford to its sick members. 

The Statements are required to specify, é 
ist, The name of the Society referred’ to, and: the date of its 
establishment. 190% bereliteilt 
2d, The principal eceupation: of its: members, and whether 

their chief residence is in towns or in the country. 
$d, The total number of the members during the year, 'specify- 
ing howmany are free members ; andj if the statement em- 
braces more years than one, the total number of members 
during each ofthe years to which it applies ; the sick and 
superannuated, as well as the contributing members of the 
Society, being included in reckoning the number. ft will 
be proper that the number of the free members during 

each year be classed according to their age, thus » 

Number under 20. 

Ditto from 20 to 30, 40:to 50, 60 to 70. 

30 to 40, 50 to 60, above 70, 
The guantum and duration of sickness, or, in other words, 
the number of weeks’ sickness among the free’ members of 
the Society during each year to which’ the statements’ réfer, 
specifving how many weeks’ sickricss duting the year o¢enr- 
ted in each class, and distinguishing bedfast sickness, walk- 
ing sickness, or any other description fecognised by the 
- -Sociéty, and disability from superannuation, or other causes, 

‘Where it is the ‘custom of the Society to give’ different ‘al- 

lowances to persons in these different conditions. 
The average age of the free members yearly, and, when 
thet cannot be given for a number of years, then the pre- 
sent average age of the free members of the Society, and 
ithe annual average as far back as can be given, 

» The limitation as to the commencement.or duration of aid: 
to sick or superannuated members, established by the rules 
of the Society, where there-is a limitation. 

A copy of the Regulations of the Society, if printed, to be 
transmitted along with the statement, ' 


PREMIUMS, 


I. For the best and approved statement of the foregoing parti- 

,, fulans, with reference to avy ove or more Societics in Seot- 

Jand, for any peyiod ef years preceding the ‘year i819, a 

Piece of Plate cf Twenty Guineas value, or that ‘sum ‘in 
money, in the option of the competitor, 

HI. ‘For the best and approved statementiof the foregoing pate 
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ticulars, with reference to the greatest number of Societies 
in Scotland during the years 1819; 1820, and 1824, a Piece 
of Plate of Twenty Guineas value,-or that sum immoney. 

N. B.—The Premiums will not be awarded until November 
next, |1822;' but othe statements. must’ be lodged: aé the’ 
Highland Society Chambers, on or before the: ist of ‘June 
next. It isto be understood by competitors, that all state+ 
ments given in shall remain with, and beeome the proper- 
ty. of, Le Highland Society. dann pel 

*,* Printed scuepu1.£s, with appropriate columns, to be fill- 
ed up with the several particulars required, have already 
been circulated to many Friendly Societies; and, to ob- 
viate some difficulties which have occurred in filling up 
these schedules, the EXEMPLIFICATION of a method for do- 
ing so has been made out, and may be had, on application 
at the Society’s Chambers, - 


DRIFT SAND. 


The Society some time ago offered Ist and 2d. premiums 
of Fifty Guineas and Ten Guineas, for reclaiming and bring- 
ing into useful permanent pasture the greatest extent of Drift 
or Blowing Sand, in the Hebrides, and in Orkney and Shet- 
land. The particulars of these premiums were formerly pub- 
lished, and the period for commencing the requisite opera- 
tions is now past. Competitors are reminded that certificates, 
with reports of the various particulars prescribed in the original 
advertisement, must reach the Secretary on or before the 10th 
December 1822, 


SHOW OF FAT STOCK IN EDINBURGH. 


The Society having resolved to make the Experiment of an 
Annual SHOW of FAT*STOCK in EDINBURGH; the 
following Premiums are offered, to be competed for about 
CHRISTMAS in the Present Year, for Cattle fed by Proprie- 
tors or Tenants in Scotland, and bred there. 

For the best pair of Bullocks, of the short horn breed, not 
one four years old—a Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas 
value, 

For the second best ditto—Five Guineas, 

For the best pair of Aberdeenshire ditto, not under three 
years old—a Piece of Plate of 'Ten Guineas value. 

For the second best ditto—Five Guineas. 

For the best pair ditto of West Highlanders, not under four 
years old—a Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value, *’ 
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& on o ve noes ditto—Fi oe Srl 
ar the pair of Angus, Fite, oway, or any other 
breed, not wader three years old—a pws of Bieta ¢ of Ten 
"Forth acd be dito—Five Gute a a ee a 
r Ow the most symmetry, fat, weight, 
an neh 4 Menad--Bioee of Blateal en Anidets value. 
or the geeond best ditto—Five Guiaces 
"The Rales of Com etition, and also the peiticeler dle when 
the Stock are to be exliibised, will be intimated sufficiently early 
to enable eompetitors to send forward — from any part of the 
country. In the mean time, it may be) mentioned generally, 
that it is understood that the Cattle. ave not !tevbe fed.on Oil 
Cake; and that the name of the drecder, if not thé-owner, will 
be required to be given, Ete can be ascertained; and also the 
age of the cattle. 


“ 


PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 


The Highland oe finding that premiums to Ploughmen 
for improvement in ploughing, are now very generally giver 
< e ——— seen Gentlemen’ wen Leah 

vse resolved to discontinue aa at least for the 
; but bein eletivoms of encouraging improvement in this 
om of husbandry, the ee ee the conditions 


who oy losotanendes dus By 
1 TSE snp tained Oot Os : 
| _ Lowis Gagner, DO Dep. Se. | 





